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EDELWEISS. 


BY G. H. BURTON. 





ALONE near the eternal snows, 

The spotless star of silence grows; 

To every spotless heart it brings 

The secret of high deathless things. 
INTERLA CHEN, SWITZERLAND. 
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“VEX THOU NOT THE POET’S MIND.” 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 





VEX not that impassioned soul 
Whereupon all issues roll 

Fraught with joy or fraught with wo, 
That our common lot may know. 
Nay, but as thou canst, assuage 
The burden of his heritage; 

For there live within his breast 
Memory, foresight—all unrest, 
Whether pain or pleasure hold 
The heart’s recesses manifold. 
Sooner torrent from the steep 
Midway shall be charmed asleep 
Than his spirit’s mobile tide 

Shall in flawless calm abide. 
Sooner shall the fires be dead, 

Tn the earth’s dark center bred, 
Than his deep and glowing heart 
With its constant fervor part; 
Sooner shall the whisper light 

Die from off the poplar’s hight, 
When the air is still below, 

Than his soul no quickening know 
From the winds that breathe abroad, 
Mute save to the child of God. 


More than its own joy and pain 
Shall that heart of hearts constrain, 
For as chords unstruck respond 
With mysterious tremblings fond 
When their fellow chords are swept, 
So it is with Heaven’s adept. 
Loved and lover if he meet 
Quick as theirs his pulses beat; 
And the mourner treadinz slow, 
Uncompanioned shall no‘ go, 
Yet forever youth and mirth 
Claim him nearest kin on earth. 
No indifferent hour betides 
Him with whom all Life divides. 
Vex him not, and he will be 
Voice unto thy mystery. 
When thy thought thou canst not name, 
He will tell from whence it came. 
Things most sweet and fugitive 
Will to him their errand give: 
Morning dreams that smile through tears, 
Sunset rays from sunken years, 
And the morrow’s haunting call, 
He can name these each and all. 
Bring thy loves, thy sorrows bring, 
These he shall divinely sing; 
But wilt thou not thy hates withhold, 
Lest those strings of magian gold 
With the stress of anger break, 
Or but muted chords awake! 

WEST NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 
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NIAGARA—AMERICAN SIDE. 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 











NIAGARA, National emblem! Cataract 
Born of the maddened rapids, sweeping down, 
Direct, resistless from the abyss’s crown, 
Into the deep, fierce pool; whose vast impact, 
Scarce broken by the giant boulders, stacked 
To meet thine onslaught, threateneth to drown 
Each tillaged plain, each level-loving town 
Twixt thee and ocean Lo, the type exact! 


AMERICA NIAGARIZED THE WORLD. 
Europe, a hundred years agone, beheld 
The avalanche, like pent up Erie, hurled 
Through barriers, to which the rocks of eld 
Seemed toythings—leaping into Godlike space 
A sign and wonder to the human race. 
New York Ciry. 





PREACHERS IN LONDON—THE REV. CHARLES 
GORE. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 


IT would be difficult to find a city which is so persist- 
ent in drawing to itself the world’s best preaching abili- 
ty. Not only do gifted preachers come to London by a 
subtle law of intellectual gravitation, but there seems 
to be a quiet and tireless disposition on the part of both 
laymen and ecclesiastical officials to compel all the coun- 
ties of England, and all of Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
as well, to send to London the best preachers whom they 
produce. Nosooner does any prominent man impress 
the public profoundly from his themes in the pulpit 
than this all-devouring London draws him to itself. 
There are always vacancies in the great London pulpits 

In the Church of England this disposition to bring to 
London the finest ornaments of the provincial pulpit is 
most manifest. Why is it that a great preacher is no 
sooner heard of in an humble parish in the up country 
than he is announced in one of the greatest churches in 
London? They write that the Bishop of Ripon, since 
Liddon’s death the greatest preacher in the Church of 
England, came down to London in the early summer of 
1890, and spent some time preaching in first one church 
and then another, and attracting many thousands of 
people to the spacious and historical churches where he 
preached. The arrangement was excellent. The occa- 
casion in each church was special, some urgent charity 
in most cases; and the people gave their money freely. I 
had the luxury of standing on the ice-cold pavement of the 
Abbey, and at the juncture of several currents of wind, 
to hear this man preach as earnest a sermon as was ever 
delivered by Moody. Every nook and corner of the 
great church was filled, and it was only by the aid of a 
special ticket that I wasable to g-t around through the 
Dean's yard, and then into the cold, damp Abbey itself. 
London likes to go to church—that.is when there is 
something to hear. I was told that the great audience 
in St. Paul’s Sunday afternoons gathered on purpose to 
hear the wonderful music. True, some do leave, possi- 
bly several hundreds, so soon as the sermon is reached: 
but I observed that after the music was over and the 
sermon began, the people who left were so very few in 
comparison with the multitude which remained, that I 
found a seat but little better than the one taken on en- 
tering the church. 

As a matter of course, the Rev. Charles Gore has 
lately been preaching in London. Probab'y his visits to 
the metropolitan pulpits have been frequent ever since 
his ‘‘ Lua Mundi” clock struck his first famous morn- 
ing. He was recently announced as the preacher for 
the morning service in a new and by no means pre- 
tentious church down the river, in the region of the 
East India Docks. It required about one hour's ride to 
get there from the Oxford Circus, the whole way, after 
leaving the Bank of England, being through the busi 
ness part of London. It was a Harvest Sunday, and 
the little church was ornamented with fruits and flow- 
ers in great abundance. 

The sermon was on Thanksgiving, and was founded 
on one of the Psalms. There were four general divi- 
sions; first, all our real treasures and enjoyments are 
God’s gifts; second, they are God’s gifts outside of our- 
selves—that is, we have had little or nothing to do with 
their creation; third, we must use the blessings we have 
as coming from God and not from ourselves; fourth, we 
must receive all his gifts reverently. No plainer 
preaching, it is safe to say, was heard in London tbat 
day. The illustrations were so plain, and. were so fre- 
quent, that the attention of the whole congregation was 
intense. Idid not see an uninterested hearer. How 
could one take his eyes from a preacher who said such 
things as these: When we are tempted it is necessary 
to have some strength in reserve to draw upon. Who is 
our strength? It is our Lord Jesus. We have him in 
bank, in reserve, to draw upon when the tempter comes. 
God's gifts are very precious in themselves, but for s 
they are of no value unless we use them, appropriate 
them to our nature, incorporate them; just as bread is 
of no use unless we digest it. What is cramming a 
study? We must digest a science if we would posse's 
it. St. Bernard says of our use of the Bible, ‘‘ We must 
eat properly and not bolt our food.” 

There was no want of epigram in Gore’s plain and 





earnest sermon, For example: ‘‘There are different 


kinds of faith.” ‘‘What we need is the faith that 
blesses.” *‘Grace never makes itself felt except in the 
use.” ‘*We must reverence the Bible because God is 
the giver of it.” ‘* The Bib'e is the book which tells us 
what God is.” I noticed a constant tendency to drop 
into illustration and apothegm. There was, probably 
not an intricate or obscure sentence in the whole ser- 
mon. 

The appearance and manner of Gore are hardly les 
striking than hissermon. He is tall, of frank and open 
face, wears a full b-ard, has sandy hair, gray eyes, and 
a most pleasing expression. His general bearing is 
most unconventional. Not a shred of manuscript did 
he have before him His style was that of a man who 
writes books, but never a sermon. His one aim in 
preaching seems to be that everybody understand every 
word he says. He is given to repetition. Not content 
with repeating over and over again a sentence in 
thought, he actually did not hesitate to use the same 
words. For example, he many times said: “ Inwardly 
digest.” The wonder is that he does not weary. But I 
notic d that he so repeated and enforced that all gained 
his thought, and seemed satisfied with the possessign. 
No one appeared to think that the preacher was speak- 
ing too simply, and yet it must be admi ted that his 
m inner wassomewhat pedagogic. His gesticulation had 
abandon, and, while wanting in grace, indicated such 
intense earnestness that one could Lardly think of his 
having such things as hards and arms. His personality 
was most impressive. He conveyed his enthusiasm to 
his audience, and I believe that he left the peop e almost 
as well possessed of his sermon as he was himself. To 
me it remains a picture of strong colors, He has the 
habit of leaning far out over the litt'e barrel pulpit, and 
looking down upon the people nearest to him, «nd talk- 
ing es toindividuals. When he ap; roached the end of 
his sermon he took precisely the course of Sydney Smith 
at the end of some of his bitter essays. He went over 
alt his main pots ion brief terms and in regular order, 
as tho making a final effort that not only should all 
which had been said be remembered, but the very form 
of it as well. 

Goie is a fair type of the younger and stronger fea- 
tures of the Church of England at this time. High 
Cr urchman he is, but then for aggressive work for the 
masses, for thorough scholarship, and for excellence in 
the pulpit the High Church of England is to-day many 
a Jeague in advance of the Low Ckurch. 

WasHINGTOoR, D. C. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE APOSTLES CON- 
TRASTED. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 








THE contrast to which I refer in this title isa striking 
proof of the divine origin of the Gospel. It is acon- 
trast which the Apost’es themselves felt to exist. They 
were as much struck with it as we are. It is Paul who 
writes: ‘‘ We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that 
the exce'lency of the power may be of God and not of 
us.” (II Cor. iv, 7.) The humble opinion which he and 
his fellow-Aposties had of themselves as men, and in 
relation to Christ, ‘s very manifest in all their writings. 
So far from being elated by the greatness of their office 
as the ambassadors of God and the organs of a revela- 
tion from above, they were the more impressed with 
their own insignificance and with the disparity between 
themselves personally and t'e treasure given to their 
keeping. So conscjous were they of the glory and the 
momentous importance of the truth which was deposit- 
ed with them to be by them communicated to the world, 
that their own weakness and deficiencies were the more 
apparent tothem. T:is treasure of the Gospel was not 
their own. It was something far above their power te 
originate, something which of themselves they never 
would have thought of. It had been brought to th m 
from without. And they stoud b@ore it in amazement 
as well at its wonderful character as at the circum- 
stance that they of all men shou d hare been intrusted 
with it. They were not discoverers of the Gospe', and 
they had none of the pride of a discoverer. They were 
nothing but recipients. Their sense of stand ng in this 
subordinate relation is avowed with an unfeigned hu- 
mility and in a manner to carry conviction of their 
truth and sincerity to every unprejudiced heart. Who 
are we fhat we should first beput in possesion of this 
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precious treasure! It is gold and pearls in a rude and 
fragile earthen vessel! In this strain, with a pathos that 
ever belongs to genuine humility, the Apostles describe 
themselves, 

What were the characteristics of the Apostles, which 
made the simile under which they are described in the 
passage quoted from Paul an appropriate one? What 
were the reasons for the selection by Christ of such 
agents for the first promulgation of the Gospel? 

The Apostles were subject to all the physical infirmi- 
ties and exposures to which other men are subject. It 
is this fact, asthe context indicates, which Paul had 
chiefly in mind inthe passage referred to. The jar in 
which the treasure was contained might easily be shat 
tered, The Gospel was not committed to angels, but to 
men with all the physical limitations and exposures 
that pertain to human nature. They were not exempt 
from sickness and fatigue, but might be interrupted in 
their work by such causes, just as we are. And they 
had no lease of life. They might be cut off at any mo- 
ment, they knew not when. Their frailty and insecur- 
ity werein striking contrast with the imperishable truth 
that, for the time, was put in their custody. They were 
to pass away; they would soon crumble to dust; but the 
treasure was indestructible. 

And perhaps we should reckon under the head of 
their human weakness the perplexities and anxieties, the 
defeats and disappointments, which they had to endure 
in common with al! men who are called to an important 
and difficult enterprise. They had their full share of 
these and felt their human weakness at every step. 
‘**Cast down,” ‘: persecuted,” ‘ troubled,” ‘“‘ perplexed,” 
are the terms in which they describe their situation. 

But besides these elements of infirmity in which all 
men more or less participate, there were some that 
were peculiar to them. In certain personal advantages 
they were conscious of being inferior, if not to men 
generally, at least to many. 

One of these was their destitution of learring. They 
had not been trained and cultivated in the schools of 
heathen wisdom; their reading was mostly confined to 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The style of most 
of them was far enough from conforming to the classic 
standard. Paul, to be sure, has often been regarded as 
an exception. He was, indeed, a native of Tarsus, 
which at the time of his birth was a cultivated city; but 
his father was a Pharisee; as we have reason to believe, 
of the strictest sort. Such a father would not be likely 
to bring his son into close contact with heathen influ- 
ences. We know that he transferred him at an early 
age to Jerusalem, and placed him at the feet of Gama- 
liel. His rabbinical education here and there appears in 
his methods of argument. Of his intellectual force and 
independence there is abundant evidence. But he laid 
no claim to ‘‘ excellency of speech or of wisdom.” It 
was partly in reference to external deficiencies that it 
was said of him at Corinth that his bodily presence was 
weak and his speech vontemptible; tho partly, no 
doubt, with reference to his mildness and reluctance to 
use severity in the exercise of his Apostolic authority. 
in short, the Apostles were not of the wise and learned; 
they w:re not captivating orators; they were not versed 
in the philosophies. One of them, the author of the 
passage on which we are commenting, was a man of the 
largest native capacity, whose keen and energetic mind 
penetrated to the core of any subject which he chose to 
handle; and another, the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
had an intuitive glance which rendered him apt for the 
perception of all highertruth. But the Apostles were, 
one and all, unlearned, and as a body they were not 
eminent for their talents. In point of mental endow- 
ment, they stood in the middle rank of men, very much 
below the masters in the field of thought. Some of 
them were fishermen, who obtained their livelihood by 
the labor of their own hands, They were plain, unlet- 
tered, ordinary men. Was it not an earthen vessel in 
which was laid that treasure which was to enrich the 
world? 

And we are not to imagine that the Apostles of Christ 
were free from moral failings. They had the right moral 
basis in that highest virtue—‘‘ the gold of character ”— 
a thorough-going love of truth. They had the candor, 
the simplicity, the willingness to be taught, the upright 
disposition to do the will of God, which made them re- 
ceptive of moral and religious truth, and qualified them 
to be channels for conveying it to the world. The very 
absance of learning, and of the pride and self-assertion 
that too often accompany-eit, rendered them -the more 
apt for their great work as organs for conveying to oth- 
ers a true knowledge of Christ and his salvation: Things 
that were hidden from the wise and prudent, who were 
intrenched in their preconceived rotions, might be re- 

vealed to babes AM@the same time they are too frank in 
recording their faults, too ab’olutely free from the wish 
to be thought better than they are, to admit of their be- 
ing considered perfect. In this respect they show that 
they are men. In intercourse with the Master they gave 
way at times to ambition, and to the unholy resentment 
which we all find it hard toavoid. Toeir bickerings with 
one another,as well as their forwardness and presumption 
in undertaking to dictate the course which he should 
take, occasienally drew upon them his rebuke. And 


these imperfections ef character did not disappear when 
they were left to themselves, Notwithstanding their 








elevation in feeling and purpose, it were a great mis- 
take to conceive of them as without faults. They still 
showed that being of like passions with other men, 
their principles were not in every case prcof against 
temptation, Witness the cowardice of Peter at Antioch, 
where, having previously associated freely with the 
Gen’ ile converts, he separated from them on the occa- 
sion of the arrival of Je sish Christiansfrom Jerusalem, 
and, as far as example + ent, sanctioned a false doctrine. 
The characters and the conduct of the Apostles are 
amenable to moral criticism, the standard being the 
principles of the Gospel as announced, and the example 
of Christ as delineated, by themselves. There is a pre- 
vailing tho vague and undefined impression that the 
Apostles in virtue of the commission they held from 
Christ and of the extraordinary influence of the Spirit 
which they enjoyed, were kept free from sin, at least 
while engaged in the proper duties of the Apostolic 
office. This erroneous view is refuted by the occurrence 
at Antioch to which I have just referred, and there is no 
need of further illustration of the error. No! they bad 
the treasure, but they had it in earthen vessels. The 
safeguard of the Church was that while one might err, 
for the mument, under the pressure of temptation, 
anotber was at hand to correct bim. There was no ex- 
emption from human frailty. 

Such was the character,of the Apostles. Destitute of 
learning, favored with no advantages of station, exposed 
as other men are to physical ailments and the shafts of 
death, and, with all their virtues, liable to fall into sin, 
they are well likened to the earthen jar—the fragile 
piece of pottery—which is made the receptacle of a 
treasure. 

This was the result, the Apostle tells us, of a plan of 
God. It wassomething designed, providentially ordered, 
to the end that the Gospel, and the progress of the Gos- 
pel, might be recognized as not a human work. That 
the ‘‘ exc llency of the power”—or the surpassing power 
—‘*may be of God and not of us.” The power that went 
forth from the Apostles and their teaching was to be 
palpably a power not their own. The means used—the 
visible means—were to be evidently incommensurate 
with the effect that followed. Here feeble man on ‘he one 
side, with all the culture and all the power of the world 
on the other—what could they accompiish? What were 
their resources? What wisdom had they of their own? 
How could they stand for a moment agains~ the flood of 
persecution? Would they not soon be cut off and their 
cause come to a speedy end? But this was not 
to be. Their feebleness was God's oppor unity 
for proving that the Gospel was ‘supernaturally 
given. A like method of proof was adupted in connec- 
tion with the adven: of Christ, where the miracle of 
Christianity begins. Look at the condition of the Jews. 
The voice of prophecy had long beensilent. Behind, 
stretching back for centuries, there lay a bleak desert. 
Everything in the condition of taiogs betokened degen- 
eracy and decay. All the circumstances of Jesus were 
of the humblest character. No influences upon him 
from abroad; yet out of that lowliness and obscurity 
there rises the Light of the World—that the excellency 
of the power might be of God. A great artist displays 
his genius by working marvels in the use of the poorest 
materials—by the lines that he traces with a piece of 
coal. To him and not to his instruments, to himself and 
not to the help of circumstances, his success is seen to 
be due. How shall God prove himself to be the author 
of the Gospel and of its victory over the sin and unbe- 
lief of the world? By choosing philosophers to be his 
organs and instruments? Then men will be tempted to 
ascribe the glory to them. By choosing men of rank 
and might? Then the world will have the credit of all 
that is accomplished. How else than by choosing men 
who are evidently unequal to the task which trrough 
them is accomplished? The reed ‘‘ that trembles in the 
marsh ” b.comes a rod of iron in the unseen hand that 
wields it. Theinfant fellsthegiant. ‘‘ God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; 
the weak things of the wor!d to confound the things that 
are mighty; and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised—yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are; that no flesh should 
glory in his presence.” 

The character of the Apostles in rela*ion to Christ 
and to the treasure committed to them, must be kept in 
mind in the study of the New Testament Scriptures. 
Then difficulties and peculiarities that were before a 
stumbling-block may possibly serve to bring God before 
us in a brighter light and confirm our faith in bim as 
the Author of the Gospel. The treasure shines all the 
more with the earthen vessel for its foil. The exterior 
may have no form or comeliness and no beauty that we 
sbould desire, while the soul is divine. There were 
critics in old times who thought that the glory of 
Christianity required them to show that the four Gos- 
pels are written in pure Attic Greek. Would the 
Spirit, they argued, dictate any other? And they were 
consistent with their theory, which shut out human 
activity, and of course human imperfection of every 

sort, from the Apostles. The inconvemience is that 
such a theory throws the Apostles into a merely passive 
relation, which takes away their credibility as witnesses, 
besides being contradicted by the individual peculiari- 
ties and diversities of style and of mode of view, which 





are so strongly marked in the New Testament and which 
impress themselves more and more upon us as we con- 
tinue tostudy it. Jesus collectedaround him a company 
of men differing from one another as widely as men 
ever differ, yet all susceptible to influences from him. 
These he made his associates, receiving them to an in- 
timacy of personal intercourse, and causing, them to be 
eye-witnesses of his excellence, before and after his res- 
urrection. On them, so to speak, he photographed him- 
self; the impression on each corresponding to his pecu- 
liar point of view. In this way alone could the many 
sides of his excellence be reflected and transmitted,and 
a true and complete conception of him be obtained. 
The fresh, original, immediate impression which Christ 
made upon those who stood near him and were chosen 
to receive it, is presented to us in the New Testament. 
Enlightened by the Spirit after his resurrection, they 
were qualified to interpret his miraculous history to the 
world; but each through his own individuality. Their 
descriptions of Christ supplement cach other,as do their 
types of doctrine. Neither is sufficient by himself; but 
all together afford us the means of arriving at a com- 
prehensive conception of the Saviour and his work. If 
they display infirmities, such as imperfect men, give 
them whatever advantages you will, cannot escape, re- 
member that they did not claim to be more than human. 
‘*T, also,am aman,” cried Peter, when some one kneeled 
before him; and when Paul heard that certain Chris- 
tians were naming themselves after him, he exclaimed, 
‘‘Who is Paul?’ If there be occasional divergences of 
narrative—and it is better to concede that there are, 
than to resort to a forced harmonizing which violates 
the sense of truth, and carries the false implication that 
the cau-e of Christianity, as a supernatural or historical 
religion depends on a pedantic correctnessin these points 
—we are not to imagine that the treasure is lost. The 
general credibility of witnesses is not impaired; it is 
often greatly strengthened by such divergences as prove 
the absence of collusion and of all painstaking to fortify 
their testimony against suspicion. : 

The great historical facts of Christianity—the life, 
death, resurrection of Christ, and the descent of the Spir- 
it—are like the geologic forces that have left their mon- 
uments in the mountains and seas. That image of 
Christ which is presented to us by the Evangelists— 
whenc : did it come? Is it the creation of consummate 
artist-? If not, then it is a true delineation, the counter- 
part of a reality. The excellency of the power that has 
gone forth from the Galilean fishermen is of God and 
not of man. It is possible to deny this, and to bring 
plausible objections and raise difficulties, There is no 
limit to ingenious arguing on any side of any subject, 
Fut take a comprehensive survey of the phenomena, 
and ask yourself what isthe truth. Get into the atmo- 
sphere of the New Testament, and mark the holiness 
that pervades it as a living presence, and lifts it above 
all human books. Whence this spirit so peculiar and so 
powerful? Mark the calmness, the sobriety, the sense of 
responsibility, the sense of their own nothingness in the 
presence of the revelations they had to announce, that 
belong to these writers! Ye who believe in God, do you 
not in these pages hear God’s voicc? Ye who are of the 
truth, listen tothe deep-hearted Apostle who penned the 
text: ‘‘ But [we] have renounced the hidden things of 
dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the 
word of God deceitful y, but by manifestation of the 
truth, commending ourselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God. But if our Gospel be hid, it is hid 
to them that are lost; in whom the God of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest 
the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God, should shine into them. For we preach 
not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake. For God, who command- 
ed the light to shine out of darkness, bath shined in our 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ,” There is a blindness 
of mind to which the Gospel is hid, as the contempora- 
ries of Jesus saw not his glory through the servant- 
form. To this danger modern men, as well as the men 
of that day, are exposed. 

YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. _ 


OTHER UNRECOGNIZED POEMS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. 
BY WILLIAM WHITE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Mr. North, since his interesting articles published in 
THE INDEPENDENT, has laid every lover of Lamb under 
special obligations for the comprehensive bibliography 
supplemental to Martin’s ‘‘ Footprints” which he has 
collated. (An error has crept in as respects the ‘‘ An- 
thology.” The volumes bear dates 1799, 1800; and the 
letter to Southey, November, 1798, has reference to 
the first volume.) 

The two articles f Mr. North have led me to look into 
the annotations of Mr. Collier and his remarks about 
Mr. Cosens’s invaluable quarto manuscript in connec- 
tion with the editing by Southey and Tobin of the ** An- 
thology ” of Joseph Cottle, for 1799 and 1800. 

Mr. Collier says the manuscript is partly in the hand- 
writing of Lamb and mainly of Southey. W. C. Haz- 
litt in his ‘‘ Inedited Remains of Charles Lamb,” says, 
the ‘Living without God in the World” isin a manu- 
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script in the handwriting of Southey, circa 1799, for- 
merly the property of Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, and now 
in the possession of F, W. Cosens, of Clapham Park, and 
was published originally in the‘ Anthology.” So my 
surmises are put tentatively and not positively. In pro- 
viding for the issue of 1799, Southey and Coleridge were 
the largest contributors and, besides their own names, 
used pseudonyms and initials; ‘‘ Erthusio” (tor R. 
Southey), ‘‘R. S. Y.,” ““R. R S.,” “S.,” ete.; while 
Coleridge used ‘* Esteesi” (S. T. C.), ‘*‘Cordomi,” and 
possibly ‘‘ Laberius”; Joseph Cottle used *‘ Citelto ” (I. 
Cottle); William Taylor used ‘ Ryalto” and ‘“‘ R, O.”; 
Amelia Opie, ‘‘O. A.” and “ Aepio,” etc., etc. Some of 
these are quite apparent and some more shrewdly con- 
ceived. ‘* The Rhedycinian Barbers,” is under the ini- 
tials of “‘G. C. B.,” which do not again occur in the 
volume; the ‘‘ Dirge for him who shall deserve it” is 
anonymous. The four ‘“‘ Love Elegies” are by ‘‘ Abel 
Shufflebottam,” and ascribed to Lamb. Now this exam- 
ination leads up to ‘‘ Theoderit ” (Thro, tired) which is 


affixed to the ‘“ Elegy on a Quid of Tobacco,” and 


ascribed to Lamb, and published by you. 

If this be so, then the necessary and remarkable fact 
appears that no less than nine other contributions with 
the same signature appear, for which, so far as Iam 
aware, Lamb hasnot been credited; they are all worthy 
of his pen, quaintly humorous, pointing morals as he 
could well do and in his inimitable manner, and aprogos 
now as when written. The Litles are: ‘* Musings on the 
Wig of a Scare-Crow,” *.lie Filbert,” ‘* Inscription. 
Under an Oak,” *‘ The Pig. A Colloquial Poem.” ‘+ the 
Dancing Bear. Recommended to the Advocates of 
the Slave-trade,” ‘‘ Snuff,” ‘‘ Cool Reflections. During 
a Midsummer Walk,” *‘Gooseberry Pie. A Pindaric 
Ode,” ‘“* Ode. To a Pig while his Nose was Being 
Bored.” 

Crabbe Robinson says: 


‘* Dear Charles Lamb once wrote to me, inquiring whether 
he had nota clear right of action against a certain C. L. 
for sending very stupid articles to the Monthly Magazine, 
signed C. L., because they were injurious to C. Lamb’s 
literary reputation. I was forced to opine that, according 
to English, a fool does not, by being a fool, lose the right 
tothe use of his own name, however obnoxious that use 
may be to a wise man having the same; and that this ap- 
plies to initials.” 


I opine he might make the same humorous inquiry as 
to ‘* Theoderit.” Who may deny it? 

Southey, in the ‘‘ Advertisement” of the first volume 
of the ‘*‘ Authology,” says: 


‘Of the poems contained in this volume, none have ap- 
peared in any regular form. Many have been printed in 
the Morning Pust. Many are now first published; and 
with the exception of one piece only, all have been trans- 
mitted to the editor by their respective authors.”’ 


Charles Lamb, in his letter to Southey, dated October 
31st, 1799, says: *‘ I shall have nothing to communicate, 
1 fear, to the ‘Anthology.’ ’ 

Whether any of these :ppeared in the Morning Post I 
cannot say. The whole ten were written in his early 
manhood, before he was twenty-three, and prior to 1800, 
indeed when, as Charles Lloyd said of him, 


** He walked along his path in steadiness, 
In solitude and in sublimity; 
None ever knew his desolate distress.’ 


No claim of authorship has been made for him for any 
of them, and yetI think him as fully entitled thereto as 
to that on the ‘‘ Quid of Tobacco,” and on the-same 
grounds as intimated by Mr. Collier, furnished im Mr. 


North’s articles. I give herewith three of the ten by 
Theoderit: 


“ODE! TO A PIG WHILE HIS NOSE WAS BEING BORED. 
“ Hark! hark! that pig! that pig! the hideous note, 
More loud, more dissonant, each moment grows— 
Would one not think the knife was in his throat? 
And yet they are only boring through his nose. 


** You foolish beast, so rud2ly to withstand 
Your master’s will, to feel such idle fears! 
Why, Pig, there’s nota ladyin the land 
Who has not also bored and ring’d her ears. 


“ Pig! "Tis your master’s pleasure—then be still, 
And hold your nose to let the iron thro’! 
Dare you resist your lawful Sovereign's will? 
Rebellious Swine! you know not what you do. 


“To Man o’er every beast the power was given, 
Pig, hear the truth, and never murmur more! 
Would you rebel against the will of Heaven? 
You impious beast, be still, and let them bore! 


* The social Pig resigns his natural rights 
When first with man he covenants to live; 
He barters them for safer stye delights, 
For grains and wash, which man alone can give. 


“Sure is provision on the social plan, 
Secure the comfortsthat to each belong: 
Oh, happy Swine! the impartial sway of man 
Alike protects the weak Pig and the strong. 


“ And you resist! you struggle now because 
Your master has thought fit to bore your nose! 
You grunt in flat rebellion te the laws 
Society finds needful to impose! 


“Go to the forest, Piggy. and deplore 
The miserable lot of savage swine! 
See how the young Pigs fly from the great Boar, 
And see how coarse and scantily they dine! 


“Behold their hourly danger, when who will 
May hunt or snare or seize them for his food! 
Oh, happy Pig! whom none presumes to kill 
Till your protecting master thinks it good! 





* And when, at last, the closing hour of life 
Arrives (for pigs must dieas well as man), 
When in your throat you feel the long, sharp knife, 
And the blood trickles to the pudding pan: 


“ And, when at last, the death wound yawning wide, 
Fainter and fainter grows the expiring cry, 
Is there no grateful joy, no loyal pride, 
To think that for your master’s good you die? 
“ 'THEODERIT.” 
“MUSINGS ON THE WIG OF A SCARE-CROW. 
* Alas for this world’s changes and the lot 
Of sublunary things! Yon wig that there 
Moves with each motion of the inconstant air, 
Invites my pensive mind to serious thought. 
Was it for this its curious cawl was wrought 
Close as the tender tendrils of the vine 
With clustered curls? Perhaps the artist’s care 
Its borrowed beauties for some Lady fair 
Arranged with nicest art and fingers fine; 
Or for the forehead fram’d of some Divine 
Its graceful gravity of grizzled gray; 
Or whether on some stern Schoolmaster’s brow 
Sate its white terrors, who shall answer now? 
On yonder rag-robed pole for many a day 
Have those dishonored locks endur’d the rains, 
And winds, and summer sun, and winter snow, 
Scaring with vain alarms the robber crow, 
Till of its former form no trace remains, 
None of its ancient honors! I suryey 
Its alter’d state with moralizing eye, 
And journey sorrowing on my lonely way, 
And muse on Fortune’s mutability. 
* THEODERIT.”’ 
“INSCRIPTION UNDER AN OAK. 


* Here traveler! pause awhile. This ancient Oak 
Will parasol thee if the sun ride bigh, 
Or sbould the sudden shower be falling fast, 
Here may’st thou rest umbrella’d. All around 
Is good and lovely; hard by yonder wall 
‘The kennel stands; the horse-flesh hanging near 
Percbance with scent unsavory may offead 
Thy delicate nostrils, but remember thou 
How sweet a perfume to the bound it yields, 
And sure its useful odors will regale 
More gratefully thy philosophic nose, 
Than what the unprofitable violet 
Wastes on the wandering wind. Nor wilt thou want 
Such music as benevolence will love, 
For from these fruitful boughs the acorns fall 
Abundant, and the swine that grub around, 
Shaking with restless pleasure their brief tails 
That like the terdrils of the vine curl up, ’ 
Will grunt their greedy joy. Dost thou not love 
‘The sounds that speak enjoyment? Oh if not, 
If thou would’st rather with inhuman ear 
Hark to the warblings of some wretched bird 
Bereft of freedom, sure thine heart is dead 
To each good feeling, and thy spirit void 
Of all that softens or ennobles man. 


. ‘“ THEODERIT.” 
New York Ciry. 
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THE JUDICIAL POWER OF CHRIST. 


- BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D., LL.D. 











1. JUDICIAL power, as possessed and exercised by 
men, is that form of legal authority, which, in the ad- 
ministration of law, decides questions of fact, applies 
the principles and rules of law to facts ascertained, pro- 
nounces judgments and decrees, and then enforces the 
same by agencies subject to its direction and control. 
Such power, baving its basis in the demands of justice 
and the necessities of human life. exists and is in action 
in all civilized communities, and is not wholly wanting 
even among savages. It dates back to the remotest 
antiquity, and is world-wide in the extent of its opera- 
tion. All languages have terms for the ideas implied 
in it. 

2. The God of the Bible is, in that Book, and in human 
forms of thought and modes of statement, represented 
as possessing and exercising judicial power. He is not 
simply the Creator of all things, but also the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, and, as such, the primitive source 
of law, and at the same time the righteous Judge in the 
construction, application and enforcement of his own 
law. His throne is in the heavens, and ‘‘ justice and 


_judgment” are ‘:the habitation” thereof. (Ps. Ixxxix, 


14.) All causes are docketed in the calendar of his 
omniscience, and from his decisions there is no appeal, 
and of them no review and no correction. The eritire 
Bible, from beginning to end, is pervaded with this 
view of God. We can no more take 1t out of that Book 
than we can take God himself out of it; and even if we 
could do so, the thought is so natural to the race that 
it is practically impossible not to have it. No system of 
speculative Agnosticism can banish it from the world. 
No education can outgrow it, and no barbarism can 
wholly suppress it. It belongs to human nature and 
human history. 

3. The Bible, while teaching the application of God’s 
judicial power to men in the rewards and punishments 
of this life, and the application of the same power to 
them as they retire by death and pass into the spirit- 
realm, also, with great prominence, emphasis end oft- 
repeated statement, teaches the doctrine of a general 
judgment, under the operation of this power, applicable 
to the race taken collectively, and as to its time fixed at 
the final consummation or end of this world as at pres- 
ent organized. To this judgment Paul referred when he 
told the Athenians that God ‘“ hath appointed a day in 
the which he will judge the world in righteousness.” 
(Acts xvii, 31.) This statement manifestly relates to the 
race of men, considered as an aggregate, and not simply 
as separate individuals, and supposes a specific period, 





future when the statement was made, and siill future, 
in which God will judge the world, as a whole, in right- 
eousve:s. To this general judgment Christ evidently 
alluded when, pronouncing woes against ( horazin, Beth- 
saida and Capernaum, he said that, ‘‘ in the day of judg- 
ment,” it would be ‘‘ more tolerable” for Tyre and Sidon 
and for the land of Sodom than for the inhabitants of 
these cities. (Matt. xi, 20-24.) 

So, also, in his address to the Jews in the synagog 
at Capernaum, Christ, several times, spoke of the day 
of judgment as “the last day,” and connected there- 
with his own action in raising the dead. (John vi, 39, 
40, 44,54.) Hereferred again to this day when, just at 
the close of his ministry, he said in the temple: ‘‘ He 
that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath 
one that judgeth him; the word that I have spoken, the 
same shall judge him in the last day.” (Jobn xii, 48.) 
The phrase ‘‘ the last day,” in application to the final 
judgment, is peculiar to the ministry of Christ as 
reported in the Gospel of John. This dey is sometimes, 
by way of di-tinction and emphasis, designated as ‘-that 
day.” (IL Tim. i, 12,and iv, 8, and II Thess. i, 10.) It 
is called ‘‘ the day of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ‘‘ the day 
of Jesus Christ,” and “the day of the Lord” that 
‘*cometh as a thief in the night.” (I Cor. i, 8: Philip. i, 
6, and I Thess. v,2.) Peter speaks of it as ‘the day of 
the Lord,” and “the day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men” (II Pet. iii, 7-10.) John callsdét ** the 
day of judgment.” ([John iv, 17.) Paul describes it as 
‘*the day of wrath and revelation of the righieous 
judgment of God.” (Rom. ii, 5.) 

These passages, and many others of parallel relation, 
settle the question that, whatever may be true as to 
individual and personal judgments in this life, or at 
death, there is to be a general judgment of the race as a 
whole, at a future time fixed by the appointment of 
God. This fact Paul distinctly declared to the Athe- 
nians; and this, moreover, is the idea to which the 
Bible gives the chief prominence in its doctrine of re- 
wards and punishments, to be administered in the future 
life. The idea runs allthrough the New Testament, and 
is made the basis of constant warning and appeal. 

4, The rule of judgment that will be applied in “ the 
day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God, ’ as stated by Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, 
is the following: 


““Who [God] will render to every man according to his 
deeds: to them who by patient continuance in well doing 
seek for glory and honor and immortality, eternal life: 
but unto them that are contentious, and do not obey the 
truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil; of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile: but glory, 
honor and peace to every man that worketh good: to the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile; for there is no respect of 
persons with God.”’ (Rom. ii, 6-11.) 

The fundamental thought in this passage is that God, 
when applying his judicial power in the great day of 
final judgment, will, witsout ‘‘respect of persons,” 
whether Jew or Gentile, ‘‘render to every man according 
to his deeds.” The result is that those who ‘ obey not 
the truth, but obey unrighteousness,” will receive “ in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish,” and that 
‘‘every man that worketh good” will receive * glory, 
honor and peace.” Nothing can be clearer than this 
Pauline statement of the operation of God’s judicial 
power in the judgment day. Men may dispute the 
truth of the statement, but the meaning of the language 
they cannot dispute. 

5. The direct administration of God's judicial power 
in the day of judgment will be by Jesus Christ, or the 
God-Man of the Gospel narrative. Paul, in his address 
to the Athenians, a part of which has already been 
quoted, said that God ‘‘hath appointed a day,in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath given assur- 
ance unto all men, in that he raised him from the dead.” 
(Acts xvii, 31.) The reference bere is to the historic 
Christ, spoken of ‘as ‘‘ that man” whom God had raised 
from the dead, and whom he had “** ordained” to “‘judge 
the world in righteousners ” on the appointed day. Roth 
the day and the judge are appointed. Jesus Christ, as 
Paul told Timothy, will ‘‘ judge the quick [living] and 
the dead at his appearing and his Kingdom.” (I Tim. 
iv, 1.) Here is added the fact of an ‘‘ appearing” in 
connection with his judgement of ‘‘ the quick and the 
dead.” The same Apostle, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
spoke of the appointed judgment day as ‘‘ the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ,” 
(Rom. ii, 16.) Hence, as he says in the same Epistle, 
‘*we shallall stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” 
and, as he says also in anotlier epistle, ‘‘ we must ail ap- 
pear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he bath done, whether it he good or bad.” (Rom. 
xiv, 10, and II Cor. v, 10.) The judgment, as thus de- 
seribed, will, according to the express statement of the 
Apostle, be that of God through the agency of Jesus 
Christ. Peter says that Christ ‘‘commanded us [the 4 pos- 
tles] to preach unto the people, and to testify that it is 
he which was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead.” (Acts x, 42.) 

Turning now to the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
we find in Paul’s Christology aSecond Advent of Christ, 
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when ‘“‘the Lord himself shall descend from Heaven,” 
when ‘ the dead in Christ shall rise first,” and when the 
saints then living shall with the risen saints be caught 
up together in the clouds, ‘‘to meet the Lord in the 
air,” and when both classes shall ever thereafter ‘‘ be 
with the Lord.” (I Thess. iv, 14-18.) Turning to the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, we hear the same 
Apostle say in reference to this very Advent: 

“Tt is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribula- 
tion to them that trouble you, and to you who are troubled 
rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
Heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power, when he shall come to be 
glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all them that 
believe (because our testimony among you was believed) in 
that day.”’ (11 Thess. i, 6-10.) 

Here, in these two statements taken together, we have 
Jesus Christ coming back to this world, and adnainister- 
ing the judicial power of God alike to the good and the 
bad, at a period which Paul calls ‘‘ that day.” The pic- 
ture drawn is that of the judgment day; and the power 
which visits the recompense on the wicked, and affords 
the rest to the good, is directly exercised by Jesus 
Christ. Peter was evidently thinking of the same Ad- 
vent of Christ, when he reminded the suffering saints to 
whom he wrote, that the trial of their faith would *‘ be 
found unto praise and honor and glory at the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ,” and when he exhorted them to 
hope to the end for the grace that was to be brought 
unto them ‘‘at the revelation [appearing] of Jesus 
Christ.” (I Pet. i, 7, 13.) 

It need not surprise us that the Apostles should have 
preached and written as they did in regard to Christ as 
the judge of ‘the quick and the dead.” He taught 
them thus to preach and write, not only by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, but by his own personal minis- 
try. Soon after his Transfiguration, and just after the 
first distinct prediction of his death at Jerusalem, he 
said to the twelve: ‘‘ For the Son of Man shall come in 
the glory of his Father with his angels; and then shall 
he reward every man according to his works.” (Matt. 
xvi, 27.) When he had finished his ministry among the 
Jews, he spoke of the period ‘‘when the Son of Man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
when he would “sit on the throne of his glory,” when 
before bim would be gathered “all nations,” and when 
he would administer the judicial power of God in re- 
spect alike to the iighteous and the wicked. (Matt. 
xxv, 31-46.) When standing before the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, he said to Caiaphas: ‘‘ Hereafter shall ye see the 
Son ‘of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and com- 
ing in the clouds of Heaven.” (Matt. xxvi, 64.) To the 
eleven disciples he said just before his ascension: ‘ All 
power [authority] is given unto me in Heaven and in 
earth.” (Matt. xxviii, 18.) 

The fact is that Christ, in the days of his flesh, repeat- 
edly predicted his own Second Advent, and assumed 
that the great function of judicially disposing of the 
human family was, by the appointment of God the Fa- 
ther, committed to him. The apostolic doctrine on this 
subject was simply a reproduction of his own doctrine. 

6. The delegation of the judicial prerogative to Christ, 
like that of his priestly office, is connected with, and in 
part based upon, his incarnation in human nature. We 
are taught, as to the priestly office, that ‘‘in all things 
it behooved him to be made like unto his brethren, that 
he might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people,” and that having himself suffered, 
‘*being tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted.” (Heb. ii, 17, 18.) Altho he was the Son of 
God as a divine person, yet he had a human nature that 
could be ‘‘ touched with the fee!ing of our infirmities,” 
and in this nature he was “in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” (Heb. iv, 14,15.) God chose 
that the Saviour of sinners should be a messenger to the 
world in which they dwelt, and should come to them in 
their own nature. 

So, also, according to the express teaching of Christ 
himself as recorded in the fifth chapter of the Gospel of 
John, the authority to judge the world has a basis and 
reason in the bodily incarnation which made him 
human as wellas divine. Having told the Jews that 
‘‘the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son,” and hence that ‘all men 
should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father,” 
he then added the explanatory statement that the Father 
‘*hath given him [Christ] authority to execute judg- 
ment, because he is the Son of Man,” or, as more prop- 
erly rendered, ‘‘ because he is a Son of man, or because 
he has a human nature.” This language makes the hu- 
manity of Christ an important factor in the judicial 
prerogative delegated to him. That humanity, accord- 
ing to the teaching in the Epistle to the Hebrews, car- 
ried along with it the priestly office for the purpose of 
atonement and salvation; and so also, according to the 
teaching of Christ himself, it carried along with it the 
judicial office. Both offices—the priestly and the 
judicial—are related to the fact of his humanity. He 
is the theanthropic High Priest, and also the thean- 
thropic Judge, being a Saviour and a King at the same 








time, and, as a King, having a kingdom whose rewards 
and penalties it is his prerogative to administer. 

Such is the self-assumed and self-asserted position of 
Christ in the moral government of God, and such it 


will remain during the period of his Messianic and 
mediatorial reign. His incarnation and humiliation in 
human nature, and his rezal glory and judicial power 
in the same nature, constitute that order, economy, or 
arrangement of things which the God of Heaven has 
seen fit to establish, and has made known in his Word. 
‘* Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight,” 
is the joyful response of faith, without any speculation 
as to the reasons in the divine mind for this order. 


7. The Messianic judgment through which the judicial | 


power of God will be applied in the final day appears in 
the Bible as one act with two resulting scenes, and not 
as two acts separated from each other in time. The 
whole judgment, in all its parts and applications, oc- 
curs in what the Bible calls ‘‘that day,” and what 
Christ designated as ‘‘the last Way,” and. in the para- 
ble of the tares, as ‘‘ theend of the world.” The Second 
Advent of Christ, the resurrection of the dead, the sud- 
den change in the bodies of the living, the proclamation 
of the Messianic Judge to the good, his sentence upon 
the wicked, and the consignment of each class to its 
eternal destination—all these final facts are in the Bible 
grouped together as coincident in time, and belonging 
to the one general judgment of the world in righteous- 
ness. Such clearly was the idea of Paul when he said 
to the Thessalonians: 


“Tt is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribula- 
tion to them that trouble you, and to you who are troubled 
rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
Heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking 
vengeance on them tbat know not God, and that obey not 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ... when he shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all 
them that believe ... inthatday.’’ (IL Thess. i, 6-10.) 

Yes, when the facts here stated shall be real. then the 
Pauline judgment day will be real; and then the recom- 
pense to the wicked and the rest to the righteous will be 
real. The Lord Jesus will be revealed from Heaven, 
and before him will be gathered “ all nations,” for final 
judgment. The judicial office of Christ as the God-Man 
will appear in that judgment. The Bible knows nothing 
about any general judgment applicable to the race, ex- 
cept the one which embodies these facts; and this, as 
presented in that Book, occurs, not in detached and un- 
connected parts, or in separate periods of time, but in 
‘the last day,” which, according to the teaching in the 

arable of the tares, is te be ** the end of the world.” 

hen *‘ the children of the wicked one” will be cast out, 
and then ‘‘ the righteous shall shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father.” (Matt. xiii, 36-45.) Then 
‘*the angels shall come forth, and sever the wicked 
from among the just.” (Matt, xiii, 49, 50.) Then Christ, 
as the God-Man and Mediator, will complete bis media- 
torial work in the final judgment of the world: and then 
will come what Paul in his First Epistle to the Corin. 
thians calls ‘‘the end.” (I Cor. xv, 24.) 

8. The particular time when Christ will be revealed 
from Heaven, and thus exercise the judicial power of 
God, is not among the things made known in his Word. 
He said to his disciples: ‘‘ But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man. no, not the angels of Heaven, but my 
Father only.” (Matt. xxiv, 36.) Mark says that he dis- 
claimed his own knowledge of the same, which, 
of course, must be understood as referring to his haman 
nature. (Mark xiii, 32.) When the eleven disciples, 
just before his ascension, wished to know whether he 
would at that time ‘‘ restore again the kingdom to Is- 
rael,” he replied: ‘‘ It is not for you to know the times 
or the seasons which the Father hath put in his own 
power.” (Actsi, 7.) The Second Advent of Christ and 
the immediately ensuing judgment-day are revealed 
facts. The time when these things will occur is not a 
revealed fact; and, moreover, no data are furnished in 
the Bible which enable reason to fix this time. The 
Apostles did not know the time or assume to know it; 
and yet they often referred to the Second Coming of 
Christ as if it might occur in their own age. His return 
to raise the dead and judge the world in righteousness 
was a much larger idea in their Christology than it has 
been in the general thought of the Church. 

The unrevealed secret as to the time in no way affects 
the credibility of the record as to the facts revealed. As 
Peter says, ‘* the day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night”; and then the facts revealed will burst upon 
the world. (II. Pet. iii, 9.) The Apostles were not fol- 
lowing ‘‘ cunningly devised fakles,” when they made 
known ‘‘the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (U1. Pet. i, 16.) The reality will silence all 
cavil, and put all scoffing to flight. The world will be 
saluted with the proclamation, ‘‘ Behold he cometh 
with clouds”; and then, ‘‘every eye shall see him, and 
they also which pierced him, and all kindreds of the 
earth shall wail because of him.” (Rev. i, 7.) Thesound 
of ‘the last trump” will end all dispute about the 
Second Coming of Christ. Heaven and earth, the living 
and the dead, willtake notice of the facts. The Su- 
preme Court of the Universe,in the exercise of the ju- 
dicial power of God, and with Jesus Christ acting as the 
Supreme Judge, will then hold a special session; and 
that session will leave no undecided questions, and no 
undetermined destiny. ‘‘The children of the kingdom” 
will be associated with their Messianic King in the glories 
and royalties of that kingdom; and, ‘‘the chi'dren of 
the wicked one” will receive the due award of their 
deeds. Tothe former ‘‘ the day of the Lord” will bea 
glorious day; and to the latter, it will be a day of *‘indig- 
nation and wrath, tribuJation and anguish.” Thewicked 
are, in the Book of Revelation, described as calling upon 
the mountains and the rocks to fall on them and hide 
them ‘‘ from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb.” (Rev. vi, 16.) 

God is not trifling with men in what he says to them 
in his Word, and they should not trifle with that Word. 
Heaven and earth may pass away; but God's Word will 
stand. The Messianic judgment, mini-tered by the God- 
Man, will vindicate God, and forever settle all outstand- 
ing questions. Every knee will bow to the supremacy 
of the imperial Juge of ‘‘ the quick and the dead.” 
He will have pow r to execute his own decrees and 
make his judgment effective, alike in blessing or curs- 
ing. His good pleasure toward those who in this life 
accept him, and his displeasure toward those who re- 
ject him, will, in the great day of judgment, be written 
in letters of light. That judgment will be final, and in 
its consequences eternal. 





THE WORLD'S FAIR—SHALL ITS GATES BE 
OPEN SUNDAY? 


FURTHER OPINIONS BY MEMBERS OF THE CABI- 
NET, GOVERNORS AND CONGRESSMEN. 








Two weeks ago we gave a hundred and nineteen let- 
ters from Senators and Representatives in Congress on 
the subject of opening the gates of the Columbian Ex- 
position, to be held in: 1893 in Chicago. We present 
herewith letters received from members of the Cabinet, 
and Governors of States; alsofroma number of Repre- 


“sentatives whose replies were not received in time. for 


our former issue. 


WHAT MESSRS. WINDOM AND MILLER 
SAY. 


OPPOSED TO SUNDAY OPENING. 


THE HON. WM. WINDOM, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 








I desire to express my earnest sympathy with the sen- 
timent opposed to the opening of the Exposition on 
Sunday. 


A DAY OF REST NEEDED. 


THE HON. W. H. H. MILLER, 
Attorney-Genepal of the United States, 








The question whether the Columbian Exposition shall 
be open on Sunday seems to me to present no new ques- 
tion. It is the old issue whether one day in the week 
devoted to rest, not merely to recreation, but to fest, is 
not more valuable both economically and morally, than 
used in any other way. 

I believe it is, and therefore I believe the great Ex- 
position sbould be closed on Sunday, 


. 


WHAT GOVERNORS SAY. 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE DECALOG. 


THE HON. JOHN W. DAVIS, 
Governor of Rhode Island. 








I would not be understood as believing that there 
is any difference in days, or that one day is or should 
be dedicated to good works in preference to others; 
but I do believe in the righteousness of the Decalog, and 
equally in the declaration of the Master, that, the day was 
made for man and not man for the day,’ and so think- 
ing (aside from all Scriptural injunctions), I have no 
doubt of the wisdom of the law of the Sabbath, and in 
its observance as a principal sanitary support alike of 
the body and mind of man, and as well a powerful 
moral influerce upon society. I should, therefore, most 
certainly advise its observance at Chicago by closing the 
doors of the Exposition on Sundays. 


THE DOORS SHOULD BE KEPT OPEN. 


THE HON. JOSEPH K. TOOLE, 
Goverror of Montana. 
I am in favor of keeping the Exposition open on Sun- 
days. 


NOT AN OCCASION FOR DISREGARD OF THE 
SABBATH. 


THE HON. CARROLL 8. PAGE, 
Governor of Vermont. 








If the Columbian Exposition were to be a local affair 
designed for the pleasure and ins'ruction of the people 
of Chicago, and not to be a great national gathering of 
all peoples, there would be good grounds fora difference 
of opinion; but as it is I quite fully agree with the ex- 
pressed opinion of our Legislature, at its recent session, 
that the gates of the Exposition should be closed on the 
Sabbath. 


WHY SHOULD NOT A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY REC- 
OGNIZE THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH? 


THE HON. P. W. MCKINNEY, 
Governor of Virginia. 








The experience of the world shows that rest one day 
in seven is necessary for man. Ours is a Christian 
country. Why, then, should we not recognize the 
Christian Sabbath as a day of rest, and, so far as we can, 
keep it holy, and not allow the gates of the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago to be opened on Sunday. 


A BALANCED EXPRESSION. 





THE HON. AMOS W. BARBER, 
Acting Governor of Wyoming. 





My religious convictions and a due regard for the in- 
terests of those to be employed in and about the build- 
ings, incline me to the opinion that the Exposition 
should be closed on Sundays; on the other hand, a re- 
gard for the interes's of the working class, those com- 
pelled to labor six days out of the week—the vast ma- 
jority of our citizeus—constrains me to say that im- 
portant results aimed at by the promoters of said Expo- 
sition will not be conserved unless it is kept open on the 
Sabbath, 
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SHOULD NOT BE OPEN. 





THE HON. D. G. FOWLE, 
Governor of North Carolina. 


The World’s Fair should not be opened en Sundays. 





OPEN THE FAIR BUT STOP THE MACHINERY. 


THE HON. J. M. ‘STONE, 
Governor of Mississippi. 





I think the machinery and all unnecessary work 
should be stopped; but there are, perhaps, many poor 
people in the City of Chicago whose necessities will de- 
prive them of the privilege of attending on any other 
day; and many from abroad, strangers in the city, who 
go for no other purpose than to visit the Exposition, and 
I do not think they should be denied admission on Sun- 
day. 


NOT A RELIGIOUS BUT A SOCIAL QUESTION. 


THE HON. JAMES E. CAMPBELL, 
Governor of Ohio. 








I have not read anything in regard to the proposed 
opening or non-opening of the Columbian Exposition 
on Sunday. If the Fair is to be what I imagine it will 
be, it seems to me that it ought to be opened on a por- 
tion of that day; or at least some parts of it should be 
opened during a portion of Sunday. 

Ido not think it is exactly a religious, or even a 
moral question; but more of a social one. The working 
people must have some recreation; and there will cer- 
tainly be some parts or portions of the Exposition that 
can do no harm to them, or anybody else, by being open 
in the afternoon of the Sabbath Day. 





PROPER TO OPEN THE FAIR ON SUNDAY. 





THE HON. V. B. WILLEY, 
Governor of Idaho. 





I consider it proper to keep the Exposition open on 
that day for the benefit of the poor people of the city of 
Chicago; they will find many things of more than usual 
interest in and about the grounds that will tend to ele- 
vate their standard and keep them from the saloons. 


LEAVES THE MATTER TO THE COMMISSIONERS. 


THE HON. JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor of Nebraska. 





I propose to leave this matter entirely with the Com- 
missioners. I shall be satisfied with any decision they 
make. 





SHOULD BE KEPT OPEN. 


THE HON. 8. B. BUCKNER, 
Governor of Kentucky. 





I give expression to the opinion that the Columbian Ex- 
position should be kept open on Sunday. The Exposition is 
not undertheauspicesof any religion, and nationalities of 
every religious belief are invited toattend. A majority 
of the people in the world do not keep Sunday as their 
day of rest, and a majority of Christian people employ 
it partly for purposes of innocent diversion. 

It is the only day when large numbers of our own cit- 
izens can attend for purposes of recreation, instruction 
and a manifestation of their patriotism. 


CANNOT AFFORD TO DISREGARD THE CHRISTIAN 
SABBATH. 


THE HON. D. H. GOODELL, 
Governor of New Hampshire. 





The Columbian Exhibition should not be open on 
Sunday. This Christian country cannot afford to ad- 
vertise to the world such a total disregard of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. It would be an inconsistency unworthy 
of our professions. 


NO OPINION TO EXPRESS. 


THE HON. LEON ABBETT, 
e Governor of New Jersey. 


As the matter referred to is one over which I have no 
control, it would be useless for me to express an opinion. 


SUNDAY OPENING WOULD HAVE BAD MORAL 
INFLUENCE. 


THE HON. OYRUS G. LUCE, 
Governor of Michigan. 





I have not given to the question of opening the Co- 
lumbian Exposition on the Sabbath Day especial thought, 
but my impression is that the Exposition would be more 
valuable in its permanent results to the American peo- 
ple, to observe the Sabbath Day there as elsewhere dur- 
ing its progress. While it would perhaps add somewhat 
to the receipts, this would not counterbalance the evil 
moral influence inflicted upon the country. If opened 
at all it ought to be kept in the most quiet way possible. 
No machinery should be kept in motion; no curiosities 
advertised. And the only argument in favor of this 
even would be the fact that many might not be able to 
go there and see the wonders collected, on any other 





day. But were I a manager my vote would be to close 
it up on the Sabbath, like banks and stores are usually 
closed in our cities. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE DECALOG BINDING. 


THE HON. JAMES A. BEAVER, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 


I beg to say that in my opinion the Columbian Expo- 
sition, to be held in Chicago in 1893, should not be open 
on Sunday. 

Independently of the religious and moral considera- 
tions involved, I believe that man is so constituted as to 
require the rest provided by the rest-day which we call 
Sunday. No considerations, except those of necessity 
or mercy, should lead us to impose ordinary labor upon 
our fellow-man on that day. The opening of the Expo- 
sition would compel the employment of many persons 
in the ordinary vocations of life, who are entitled to 
and should have the benefit of their periodical day of 
rest. 

When we consider the religious and moral aspect of 
the case the argument is, of course, much stronger, and 
any one who recognizes the binding obligations of the 
Decalog cannot be in doubt as to what his duty is. 








A LITTLE EDUCATION IN GOOD MORALS DESIR- 
ABLE. 


THE HON. JAMES P. EAGLE, 





Governor of Arkansas. 


I most certainly do not favor the opening of the 
World’s Fair on Sunday. 

This is a Christian Government, so recognized vy our 
National and State legislation. 

We are distinguished as a Sabbath-keeping nation. 

It is said that the World’s Fair is to be a great educa- 
tor. This is one of its leading objects. Will our think- 
ing moral and religious citizens oppose a little education 
in the direction of good morals in connection with other 
branches? 

Our delightful, quiet Christian American Sabbath , 
preserved and observed at our gr. at World's Fair, would 
send abroad an influence for good, worth more than 
many millions spent on missionaries. 

The commandments of God and the experience of 
men teach us that one day of rest in seven is essential 
to the well-being of man and beast. 


ADDITIONAL OPINIONS FROM CONGRESS. 
MEN. 


REASONS IN FAVOR OF SUNDAY OPENING. 


THE HON. T. R. STOOKDALE, 
Member of Congress from Mississippi. 





Ithink the Columbian Exposition should be opened 


on Sunday. 

In expressing this opinion, I speak after reflection, 
and with due regard, I hope, for the sacredness of the 
Sabbath. The Exposition is expected to be an object 
lesson on the civilization of the world, and will have 
plenty of objects and subjects in it perfectly fit for Sun- 
day study to occupy all the Sabbaths, for the same 
people will hardly be there more than two Sabbaths. 
We deem it proper to teach ii our Sabbath-schools the 
geography and history of the lands and peoples men- 
tioned in the Bible, as well asthe different races, their 
laws, customs, triumphs and failures. 

In those Exposition buildings people can learn more 
in one Sunday than by a hundred days of Sabbath- 
schools and by listening to a hundred sermons and pre- 
pare themselves, for the balance of their lives, to bet- 
ter understand discourses and writings on those most 
interesting themes. 

It would be regarded as eminently proper for people 
to go to some elegant church edifice and listen to Dr. 
Talmageand discourse solely on the people and products, 
lands and things he saw on his trip East. Why not let 
those same people go into the Exposition buildings and 
see what he describes and learn that lesson better than 
they possibly could from description? 

There will be paintings by the old masters and by 
recent masters, as well as statuary, illustrating the 
great events in the history of civilized races. Living 
specimens of the present types of those races will be 
there. 

There will be paintings of the Holy Land and of 
sacred scenes more vivid and awe-inspiring than pen or 
tongue can portray—the birth, th® miracles, the cruci- 
tixion, the resurrection, the ascension, all standing out 
in almost living characters and scenes, and the great 
works and achievements of the apostles and martyrs as 
well, They will impress deep and solemn religious sen- 
timents on the minds of the observers, particularly the 
young, never to be effaced. 

In such surroundings there will be a thousand ser- 
mons grander and more effective than men can preach. 

I know it will be said, all these things can be seen on 
week days, and so can sermons be heard on week days, 
and other objects will distract attention from the 
proper subjects of contemplation; but there is some- 
thing silent and undefined ina Sabbath morning, that pre- 
pares the mind of saint and sinner for better and higher 





reflections, and leads by chords soft and charming to 
the contemplation of grand and holy subjects. 

The older Christians condemn the gorgeous equip- 
ments of church edifices as distracting attention from 
the simple worship of God. Modern sentiment con- 
siders it proper to worship, and expects sinners to becon- 
verted, amid these magnificent surroundings. 

The disciples plucked the ears of corn on Sunday, 
simply toallay a temporary inconvenience of hunger. 
Their health would not have suffered until the morrow, 
nor would David’s health have suffered by one day’s 
fast when he ate the show bread. 

Some of the physicians of that day and this would 
have told the man with the withered hand to wait until 
Monday as he suffered no pain and had waited so long; 
but the Divine Physician would not postpone the oppor- 
tunity to do good, and healed all who came unto him 
at the risk of his life. 

The people who complained of his acts were neither 
hungry nor afflicted. ‘There will be thousands of people 
at the Exposition, wealthy and cultured, comfortably 
housed, who can lounge and ramble away Sundays and 
remain there as long as they please. They can afford 
to apply the law strictly as was attempted to be done to 
the disciples. But there wiil be other thousands there 
who cannot make a long stay, and other thousands 
still who cannot, or will not be permitted to leave their 
employment except on Sunday. Those thousands must 
see the Exposition on Sunday or never. 1 believe that 
if the Saviour himself would speak seeing those multi- 
tudes gathered there hungry for knowledge, he would 
open the doors and say: ‘* Many of the objects within 
testify of me; enter and be profited.” 

It is not a proposition to erect an entertainment on 
Sunday. All the exhibits will be in place, and the only 
question is: Shall the people be permitted to look at 
them with their eyes, or be locked out, and ramble to 
resorts or go out on excursions. To hide them away 
and bar the entrance to those buildings and present to 
the world the spectacle of that great International Ex- 
position—collected from the four quarters of the globe— 
a very cosmos of itself, with its teaming avenues of in- 
formation and marvelous lessons, concealed from view 
and all those multitudes of poor people,anxious to behold 
and learn, locked out from a scene worth atripacross 
the ocean tosee, would be merely to gratify asentiment 
of a few people, and which is without good reason. Sure- 
ly those who would keep the people out will be expected 
to suggest some better means of employing the time. 
All the churches in Chicago will not hold a quarter of 
the people. What shall be done with the balance? It 
will not do simply to lock these people out, and say we 
have done our duty, and if they commit more sin it is 
not our fault. 1 suggest that services can be held in 
many places within the building. Let a great man 
preach in the Music Hall, and have services in other 
places. Let pious and learned men lecture on the paint- 
ings of religious character, and give information and 
infuse good sentiments at the same time. Far more 
good can be done in that way than by locking the peo- 
ple out and sending them rambling through the city on 
Sunday. 

I believe good morals and the interests of religion it- 
self demand that the buildings be opened on Sunday. 

I have written more than I intended, but as I occupy 
an official position in the Government which gives 
standing to the Exposition, I thought due you in your 
high calling to give my reasons. 


OPPOSED TO SUNDAY OPENING. 


THE HON. J. D. RICHARDSON, 
Member of Congress from Tennessee. 


I do not think it should be open on Sunday. 


WOULD REGRET TO SEE EXPOSITION OPEN 
SUNDAYS. 


THE HON. M. D. STIVERS, 
Member of Congress from New York. 





I would very much regret to see the Columbian Exhi- 
bition opened on Sunday. 





OUT AND OUT OPPOSED. 


THE HON. EDMUND WADDILL, JR., 
Member of Congress from Virginia. 





I am out and out opposed to keeping open the Expo- 
sition on Sunday. 


OPEN ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE HON. JOHN QUINN, 
Member of Congress from New York. 





1 would most undoubtedly favor the opening of the 
Exposition on Sunday after twelve o'clock noon. 

I believe in doing so. It would have the effect of ele- 
vating the moral and intellectual character of our peo- 
ple. Giving to the working masses an opportunity to 
study all that might be worth the studying, and thereby 
keeping them from many places not conducive to their 
moral or material welfare. 

By all means open all such places. Let the tired, toil- 
ing masses have an opportunity by such means of ele- 
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vating themselves and their children, This is the only 
land where such restrictions are placed. Remove it; 
remove them—the restrictions—and then tens of thou- 
sands will bless the benefactors. 





ART DEPARTMENT MIGHT POSSIBLY BE OPEN. 


THE HON. THOMAS H. CARTER, 
Member of Congress from Montana. 


Ido not think that any arbitrary rule, applicable to 
all de partments of the World’s Fair, should be promul- 
gated relative to the conduct of the Exposition on Sun- 
day. While it might be obviously displeasing and of- 
fensive to keep certain departments open on Sunday, 
such as subdivisions in which machinery was being 
operated, it might at the same time be both pleasing and 
proper to leave works of art open for inspection on Sun- 
day as well as any other day. Conditional rules would, 
in my judgment, be proper. However, I have not given 
the matter sufficient consideration to be advised wheth- 
ec such conditions could be applied; whether the Fair 
could be kept open in one division and closed in another 
or not. I have great confidence in the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of the Commission, and believe they will act 
with a due regard for the general sense of propriety. 


OPEN AS A TRIBUTE TO THE GREAT ITALIAN. 


THE HON H. DUDLEY OOLEMAN, 
Member of Congress from Louisiana. 





Should the Columbian Exposition be open on Sunday? 
I reply most emphatically, Yes! 

This Exposition is to celebrate the anniversary 
of the discovery of this country by an Italian, 
and in a country named after that Italian; and 
now shall we insult his memory and his name by 
a violation of the customs of his native country, 
by attempting to close the Exposition to those who 
from choice or necessity desire to enjoy the advantages, 
the rights and the education of this Exposition by visit- 
ing it on Sundays? ‘* Whenin Rome we do as the Ro- 
mans do.” Then, when honoring the memory of an 
Italian, why not remember his religion? This Colum- 
bian Exposition is to be an International affair, and as 
such we cannot expect that Puritan ideas should pre- 
vail. If an Exposition is ever held to celebrate the 
‘landing of the Pilgrims,” I shou'd then be surprised 
to see that Exposition kept open on Sundays. If the 
Seventh-day Adventists or the Jews should inaugurate 
and hold an Exposition for more than a week, I should 
expect to see it closed on Saturdays. The United States 
Government has invited to the Columbian Exposition 
other foreign nations, prominent among which are our 
Latin-American neighbors, and they, following the cus 
toms of their countries, would not only prefer, but have 
reason to expect the Exposition to keep open and be run- 
ning on Sundays. 


» 
> 


AMERICA MUST NOT SURRENDER THE SAB- 
BATH. 
BY BISHOP J. WEAVER, 
OF THE UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH. 








I CONGRATULATE THE INDEPENDENT upon the firm and 
uncompromising stand it has taken in favor of the Sab- 
bath Day, and against opening the Exposition upon 
that day. I am surprised that any inte'ligent American 
should favor opening the Exposition to visitors on the 
Lord’s Day. There is not a single reason worthy of the 
name that can be offered in favor of it, but many against 
it. The poor of Chicago are no better than the poor of 
other cities. Many of them are Christians, and would 
not compromise their character by visiting the Exposi- 
tion on that day. But a'l at once Senators and Con- 
gressmen are seized with a wonderful sympathy for the 
poor in Chicago, as if all the poor in the world lived in 
that city. But who does not know that if the Exposi- 
tion were open upon the Lord’s Day, thousands in and 
out of the city who are not poor would arrange to go 
upon that day. Chicago, like many another city, is not 
injured by itsintense morality; and to open what prom- 
ises to be the greatest Exposition of all the ages on the 
Sabbath Dar, would only tend to Jower the standard of 
morality more and more. If a majority of the citizens 
of Chicago desire to have it open upon the Sabbath Day, 
then it was a very great mistake to put it there. We 
are not an infidel but a Christian nation. We owe much 
of our civilization and glory to the light and influence 
of Christianity. Ihe Sabbath Day is a Christian insti- 
tution; it comes down to us by divine authority ; and 
now shal we, in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, trample underfoot an institution that is dear 
to the heart of every true American, and alike dear to 
the heart of every true Christian throughout the world? 
Of all the nations upon the earth America should be the 
last one to surrender its claim to the Christian Sabbath. 

I trust that every pulpit and every religious press in 
America will speak out in bo'd and unmistakable words 
against the proposition to keep the Exposition open on 
the Lord’s Day. All honor to those Senators and Con- 
gressmen who have given their influence against such 
an innovation! 


Dayton, Onto. 


INCIDENTS OF THE INDIAN WAR. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE, 








THERE are certain scenes and events of the Sioux war 
which do not figure largely in the newspapers, but 
which, nevertheless, possess a deep significance. Pine 
Ridge Agency has become famous—we might almost 
say, historic. In the mind of the average reader, that 
battle ground of the hostile Sioux is undoubtedly a 
place of unrelieved terror and desolation He pictures, 
to himself a dreary little settlement of straggling 
wooden houses in the midst of a bleak waste of snow- 
covered prairie; groups of Libby tents, occupying 
strategic points; a handful of panic-stricken white peo- 
ple surrounded by hordes of treacherous savages. Let 
us look at the other side of the shield. 

During the weeks of suspense and doubt which pre- 
ceded Christmas, while the troops were in possession of 
the Agency, the “‘ friendly” Indians encamped about it 
in large numbers, and the supposed “ hostiles” in- 
trenched in the almost inaccessible ‘‘ Bad Lands,” the 
errands of mercy and the messages of peace and good- 
will which belong to that sacred season were not neg- 
lected or forgotten. The shadow of coming war and the 
sting of present suffering saddened but did not discour- 
age us. The unusual destitution of the p‘ople, owing to 
a delay in the issue of clothing and to the widespread 
depredations of the h: stiles; the great amount of sick- 
ness, especially among the children, brought about by 
exposure and hardship; the vague terror and uneasiness 
everywhere existing among those who had taken no 
part in any rebellious action—all these things urged us 
to «special effort, that Christmas might be to these 
needy ones a seas n of temporary relief and abundance. 
Sickness and death in many pcor homes called for med- 
icine, food and comfort. The neglected little children 
that swarmed about the hundreds of tepees silently 
pleaded for a geam of Christmas brightness. The 
touching superstition of a visionary Messiah laid upon 
the Church the more strenuous obligation t> preach ac- 
ceptably the true Christ. 

So, while the army was massing its forces in our 
neighborhood, the ghost dancers exciting one another 
to wilder frenzies, near at hand, the settlers fleeing from 
our borders in terror, and the newspaper correspond- 
ents filling the country with sensational alarms, the 
Episcopal missi nary here, bimself of Indian blood, sup- 
ported by bis faithful helpers, Christian Indian men and 
women, his wife, and a few of the white people at the 
Agency, proceeded quietly and systematically with the 
preparations for the great yearly festival. It was de 
cided to dre-s several Christmas trees on several even- 


the Agency. Boxes from many States were unpacked, 
and the contents carefully classified and arranged. 
Evenings were given up to the fabricating of candy bags 
andthe popping ofcorn. Barrels of apples and buckets 
of candy and sacks of nuts were received and set aside. 
For several days the modest chapel was fragrant with 
cedar boughs, warmed, and haf filled by a body of In- 
dian young men and women, who bound yards upon 
yards of evergreen ropes, wreaths, and cresses, and dec- 
orated its white walls with graceful festoons, The 
Christmas carols were practiced nightly after the day’s 
task was done. 

Christmas Eve came. The final preparations were 
completed. The church was dressed for the morrow 
and the tree ready. Thegiftsfor tne first distribution, 
and the 200 children of the Ogallala Boarding School, 
were already marked with their names. None of us 
who were here will ever forget the chill prescience of 
misfortune which came upon us when we learned that 
the cavalry was ordered out at Jast—on Christmas Eve— 
and amid the hoarse cheers and noisy, pathetic good- 
bys of their comrades, the buffalo-coated troopers gal- 
loped out into the frosty evening, fora forty-mile ride, 
with anticipated fighting at the end of it. Not one of 
us, I know, will ever forget the Christmas bells that 
pealed out at five o’clock on that holy morning, and an 
hour later called us into the chill starlight—a hundred 
or two worshipers of the Indians and but two of the 
white race—to kneel side by side before that altar and 
pray fer peace and pardon, till the dawn stole like an 
omen of hope through the stained-glass window, light- 
ing up its colors one by one. 

We bad our Christmas dinner and our Christmas tree. 
The candles glittered, the toys shone, the brave array of 
gifts loaded down the green branches, the music rang 
out right cheerily, and the children’s eyes sparkled as 
brightly as if they were not Indian children and there 
was no such thing as an Indian war. On the next even- 
ing another Christmas tree, for three Indian congrega- 
tions—on the next another. The house waschoked with 
half unpacked boxes, and full of Indian catechists and 
helpers all day long. On Sunday there were the usual 
services and Sunday-school. On Monday morning a 
fourth tree was dressed for the evening, with two or 
three more in prospect, when there came rumors and 
finally authoritative tidings of the carnage at Wounded 
Knee, The wildest excitement prevailed at the Agency. 
Many of the friendly Indians fled. The war-like Brulés 
went cut to join the hostiles. The alarms culminated 
at the hour cf the attack upon the Agency, late in the 





ings for the various congregations, now all gathered at - 


of that memorable night looked a dreadful death in the 
face. The house and yard of the Episcopal missionary 
were regarded, for some reason, asa sort of haven of 
refuge, and were instantly filled with frightened women 
and children, both Indian and white. Sixteen children 
slept in the house that night and about as many adults 
declined tosleep! A night attack was expected, but the 
hours wore away and the Agency was spared. 

At eleven o’clock the Seventh Cavalry came in from 
the battle-field with their wounded and dead, and also 
with thirvy-three wounced Indian prisoners, all but five 
ofthem women andc iildren. Chilled, famished, broken- 
hearted, and suffering untold anguish from their hurts, 
the poor creatures were huddled together in their 
wagons in the midst of the military camp. Tents were 
to be erected for thém; but the good missionary threw 
open the doors of his warm, well-lighted church, tore 
out the pews and arranged hasty beds of hay, and with 
all the quilts we could gather up, anything available 
for bandages, and all the food in the house, we went 
to the church and worked over them until early morn- 
ing. Wecan shut our eyes to-day and see the pitiful 
sights of tbat evening—the mangled limbs, the blood- 
matted, hcrrible garments, the faces marked with men- 
tal anguish, disfigured by physical suffering, and made 
frightful with smears of paint and blood—we can hear 
the screams of the suffering children, the moans of the 
women and the laments for their dead. 

This church 1s still a hospital, where the wounded 
captives are tended night and day with unflagging care 
and tenderness by Christian Indian men and women. 
‘Lhe little children and women who were unhurt, or but 
slightly injured, have been adopted into families—the 
people vying with one another in taking the most piti- 
able and most helpless little ones. A large-hearted 
catechist has claimed a poor, wounded, deaf-mute girl— 
a stranger and norelative—as his own. One or two have 
actually broken down from incessant watching and de- 
votion. The missionary, himself a Dakota, organizes 
and sustains the work «f mercy. Christmas boxes fur- 
nish sheets and shirts »:.d dresses to the destitute suffer- 
ers. Christmas dolls are put beside the pillows of in- 
jured little children. The physician—also of Indian 
b'ood—moves among them, distinguished from the mi'i- 
tary surgeons by a more sympathetic face and touch, 
so that the almost universal prayer is: ‘* Let the Dakota 
dress my wounds, no one else shall touch me.” The 
dead are laid to rest in the church burying-ground, and 
when thirty soldiers are given military burial this min- 
ister of the Indian race conducts the solemn fureral 
service. 

This is not a race war. It is a war of barbarism 
against civilization. The mistakes and wrongs com- 
mitted in the name of the Jatter excuse in some degree 
the desperate revolt of the former against a dread power 
that seems to threaten them only with hunger, disease, 
and final extinction. Yet there is a redeeming light on 
this dark tragedy. It illuminates such scenes as I have 
attempted to describe. War is provccative of brutali- 
ties, of indecencies, of avarice, ambition, hate, and all 
other deadly passions; but here, too, flourish heavenly 
pity and heroic courage. Finally, there are no faces 
seen here, at the theater of war, lighted with more of 
self-forgetful tenderness and devotion to duty, than are 
the dark faces of loyal, tho plundered and suffering In- 
dians—of brave Indian police and scouts, standing in 
double peril—of the Indian doctor of healing—of the 
Indian wan of God. 

PINE RIDGE AGENCY, 8. 1). 
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TIDE-WATER VIRGINIA. 





BY FRANK H. TAYLOR. 


WHEN the traveler from New York City to south- 
eastern Virginia has safely traversed the pitfalls of 
West Street, upon a gloomy winter night, crossed the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Ferry to Jersey City and closed 
the door of the Pullman, he has escaped, to all intents 
and purposes, into afar more agreeable land, for, while 
he sleeps, he is carried down through Philadelphia, the 
length of Delaware and nearly to the tip end of Mary- 
land’s ‘* eastern shore”; and when the door opens he 
emerges at Cape Charles City, into an atmospM@re illu- 
mined by a clear sun such as he has not seen perhaps 
for many weeks and into a temperature grateful to his 
senses, From the scattered cottages that suggest, 
rather than as<ert, the idea of a town, the ember smoke 
of breakfast-getting rises straight into the blue heavens, 
and men are already jogging along to their work at the 
cunning shops over the inlet. Around the depot there 
are evidences of large expenditure, but enthusiasm 
seems to bave sickened and died in the breast of the cap- 
italist whose money founded the p’ace and made ita 
terminal point. Formerly the sleeping-cars were taken 
aboard the huge transport and ferried over the open 
reeches of the Chesapeake and up Hampton Roadstead 
to Portsmouth, from which point they went on south- 
ward, ‘his plan has been abandoned. it is sometimes 
altogether too tempestuous for a Pullman car to go to 
sea. The large steamboat, remodel‘d now, waits at the 
wharf for passengers, baggage and freight. Presently 
she moves out through the long water-lane guarded by 
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Cherrystone Lighthouse, and ten miles southward the 
faintly penciled shore of Cape Charles proper, the small 
Fisherman’s Island, and its companion, the Isaacs. 
Cape Charles Lighthouse is over upon the foot of 
Smith's Island, which screens the point and protects a 
maze of marshes, inlets and bayous most tempting to 
the gunner. As the steamer proceeds, gently swaying 
upon the ground swell,a little rippling land-breeze comes 
out across the water, which increases tu a good stiff 
wind long before the confused shore-line ahead begins 
to resolve itself into beach, woodland, fort and big hotel. 
All the surface of the bay is dotted with groups of wild 
fowl, heavy with good feeding, which rise and fly away 
to port and starboard as the the ferry-boat steamer dis- 
turbs their sense of security. 

Through the open jaws of Hampton roadstead, in the 
midst of which stands the useless and incomplete defen- 
sive work of the Rip-raps (about which we heard much 
in early war telegrams, nearly thirty years ago), come 
out or pass in scores of schooners and ships and pilot 
sloops, bending gracefully before the increasing gale. 

Vast, gray Fort Monroe is hidden by its water-battery, 
only its grass-trimmed rampart and house-roofs peeping 
above. Then we come abreast the front of the huge 
Hygeia Hotel and the costly new Government wharf. 
Everything belongs to the nation here except the hotel, 
and that exists only by sufference, and is liable to be 
sacrificed to the exigencies of war to give the big black 
guns over on the granite wall of the fort behind it a free 
command of the water. 

The air may be cool and sharp, but individuals and 
couples are walking briskly along the broad planking 
and others sit in sunny protected corners. ‘Lhe artil- 
lerymen, upon the wharf have their overcoats closely 
buttoned. Young officers in fatigue uniform meet ex- 


pected friends. Orderlies and quartermasters are busy 


with messages and supplies. Porters from the hotel 
wave us on obsequiously. We are just in time for 
breakfast, and our table commands a view of the whole 
shifting scene of marine activity. 

Not ithstanding this proviso in the lease of Uncle 
Sam’s surplus ground upon this little peninsula a second 
large hotel is now well advanced toward completion 
immediately across the street from the Hygeia and oc- 
cupying the site of the little shops and homesso familiar 
to habitués of the place. 

Life at Old Point Comfort has a quality peculiar to 
the place. The warlike flavor of garrison and navy 
routine is tempered by the constant presence, especially 
through the winter and spring, of numerous well-known 
people in official and private life, who find in the mod- 
erate climate a tonic for nerves too tensely strung, and 
in the leisurely ways of the place a sedative probably 
applied none too soon. 

The diversions of this pleasure-haven are sufficiently 
varied to suit the most captious. The great fort is 
always open to its owner, the public, and the constant 
attendance of numerous young artillery officers, detail- 
ed to a two years course of gunnery and all of its acces- 
sory studies, and of the instructors with their families, 
provide a social element greatly to be desired. Upon 
any day in the year the methods of military life may be 
studied by the visitor, and when the gayly-dressed 
crowd from the hotel gathers toward evening beneath 
the twisted old live-oaks in front of the broad green 
quadrang!e to witness dress-parade by the battalion, the 
scene is certainly very prettv. There is much novel- 
reading upon the warm sandy beach, varied by drives 
to the National Soldiers’ Home and the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute, the great school for 
Negroes and young Indians. 

Seven miles away up the peninsula is Newport News, 
fronting upon the Hampton roadstead near the scene of 
the famous fight of the ‘‘ Monitor” and the ‘‘ Merrimac.” 
Newport News is the point of a great undertaking by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, this being 
its salt-water terminal. A single track extends down 
from Richmond through the fateful region of the ‘‘ Wil- 
derness” to both this place and Old Point Comfort, and 
throu zh pissenger trains via Washington come by this 
route. ‘ 

At Newport News within a few years a population of 
nearly or quite 6,000 people has been gathered. ‘Ihe 
most prominent objects that meet the eye are the ele- 
vator, having a capacity of 1,600,000 bushels of grain; 
the huge coal wharves; and the sbip-yard, with its im- 
mense dry dock. The latter is said to be the most ex- 
tensive iron ship-building plant in the United States. 
Room and ways are provided for the construction of 
eight vessels simultaneously. Two ships have recently 
been launched, and several large sea-going coastwise 
steamers are contracted for. This business is conducted 
by the Newport News Ship-building and Dry Dock Com- 
pany. 

The exports for the present year consisted chiefly of 
cotton-seed oil, grain, tobacco and cattle, and aggre- 
gated in vilue about $8,000,000. The coal arriving here 
is from the new river region of West Virginia, and is in 
great demand with steamship owners. ‘The large brick 
Hotel Warwick stands in the midst of ornate grounds 
that have a margin upon the bay. 

Norfolk is reached from both Old Point Comfort and 
Newport News by steamboat. Approaching the city 
through the confined channel of the Elizabeth River the 








most prominent object in sight is the group of massive 
coal piers at Lambert's Point, built by the Norfolk Ter- 
minal Company, as the delivery point for coal and other 
products coming totide-water over the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railroad. It is from this terminus that most of the 
famous Flat Top coal of the Pocahontas mines is shipped. 
This is the coal now employed by the contractors of new 
Government ships upon trial trips and by the ‘‘ ocean 
greyhounds” in their efforts to lower the record between 
Queenstown and New York. The city of Norfolk has, 
with its three opposite suburbs, Portsmouth, Gosport 
and Berkley, a remarkably extended water front, some- 
what difficult to understand, upon early acquaintance, 
without the aid uf a map. The old town’s highways are 
about as sadly involved as those of Boston. Under the 
stimulus of ‘* good times” the traffic of Norfolk bas con- 
siderably more than doubled during the decade just 
closing. Nine railroads and sixteen ocean steamship 
lines contribute to her growing importance as a sea-port. 

The exports of the past year are estimated to exceed 
$13,000,000. Cotton shipments to domestic ports and 
abroad count up to $28,000,000. The rich lowlands of 
the region afford’an excellent profit to the farming peo- 
ple who send north through Norfolk ‘‘garden truck” to 
the amount annually of over $4,500,000. The produce 
under this head includes peas, beans, spinach, kale, cab- 
bage, radishes, lettuce, turnips, onions, potatoes, egg- 
plants, beets, melons, celery, asparagus, sweet potatoes 
and strawberries, besides which a great deal of corn, 
oats, rye and the like is grown. 

It is asserted that the value of this agricultural indus- 
try is greater than that of the present annual product of 
the iron interests of the State. 1he markets of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston are enriched with 
early vegetables largely from this source. 

Norfolk is a large shipper of oysters, and the local 
cooks are artists in the preparation of the bivalve for the 
table. 

A peculiar industry in which Norfolk has almost a 
monopoly, is the handling of the peanut crop. The 
nuts are grown to perfection in the tide-water counties 
of Virginia, Princess Anne, Norfolk, Nansemond, Isle 
of Wight and Surry, and to a limited extent along some 
other parts of the coast. Three quite large concerns are 
engaged in cleaning, assorting, and packing the nuts 
for the Northern market. 

The Gosport Navy Yard, hidden away up the southern 
branch of the Elizabeth River, is the most extensive 
marine building, refitting and storage rendezvous 
belonging to this Government. 

It was here that the historic old line of battle-ships 
were burned at the outbreak of the War, and that the 
hull of one of them was raised from the river-bottom 
and converted into an engine of war, which, still bear- 
ing the old down-east name of ‘‘ Merrimac” wrought 
such historic havoc among the ‘‘ wooden walls” until 
stopped by the ‘‘ Monitor.” 

Twice in the years gone by have I hurried away from 
this great depot of the Navy upon fussy little steam- 
launches in company with officers, doctors and sailors, 
hastening with all speed to the dread coast of Hatteras, 
once to the melancholy wreck of the war-ship ‘‘ Huron,” 
and again to the almost as disastrous loss of the ‘‘ Me- 
tropolis,” a steamer destined for the Amazon. Twice 
have 1 returned from that shore of death with the con- 
voy bringing a cargo of the drowned, to hurry on with 
sketch- book and memoranda full of horrors to the wait- 
ing publishers in New York. That was long ago, but 
the memory of such scenes does not fade quickly. 

A shore railway connects Norfolk with Virginia 
Beach, to the south of Cape Henry Lighthouse, The 
large and elegant Princess Anne Hotel is open almost 
continuously during the year, and is only second to the 
Hygeia, in popular estimation. Immediately to the 
south of the city is that weird and storied region called 
the great Dismal Swamp, first widely known through Tom 
Moore’s poem, and later, all the world over, as the scene 
of the powerful story of ‘‘ Dred.” A canal and a rail- 
road now traverse its length, and much of its margin 
is cultivated by black farmers, with good return. A few 
years ago, while accompanying a number of naval offi- 
cers in a voyage to Lake Drummond, through its tan- 
gled channels, I saw families of Negroes completely 
isolated from the outer world, and evidently the de- 
scendants of runavvay slaves, once so numerous in these 
wilds. The beautiful Pasquotank River, draining the 
southern portion of the swamp, completes the water- 
channel by connecting at South Mills with the canal, 
and by this route a quaint little steamer runs, or used 
to run, to Elizabeth City, upon the edge of Roanoke 
Sound, Currituck Sound isthe home of the canvas- 
back duck. It isto the east of the Dismal Swamp, and 
is the Mecca of a great pilgrimage of exclusive gun- 
ners, who own about all of the shooting territory and 
guard it jealously. 

The Norfolk Southern Railroad, reaching to Elizabeth 
City and beyond, passes within a short distance of the 
Currituck Clubs and has brought the canvas-back many 
hours nearer New York than formerly, besides bringing 
to the New York steamers at Norfolk a great supply of 
early vegetables from this coast. Among the inland 
steamers that ply upon these waters to and from Nor- 
folk are those of thie daily line connecting with Balti- 
more, the ‘‘ Bay Line” and the Washington Line both 
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traversing the wide reaches of the Chesapeake in all 
weathers, There are also regular boats upon the York 
River connecting with the West Point Terminal Railroad 
for Richmond, and lastly the faithful old ‘‘ Ariel” upon 
James River, navigating that erratic stream as far as 
Richmond. 

The voyage up the James River is essentially valuable 
to the traveler of historic and reminiscent inclinations. 
Two hours after leaving Norfolk the bit of ruin marking 
the site of the Jamestown Church is seen upon the shore. 
A Protestant place of worship ante-dating the event of 
Plymouth, Mass. This, too, was the first capital of co- 
lonial Virginia. Beyond is Claremont, a great and well- 
kept plantation famous for its fruits, and then Sandy 
Point, the estate of Edward Lightfoot, the ancestor of 
Lighthorse Harry Lee, who sleeps beside the sea upon 
the lonely isle at Dungeness in Georgia. Beyond these 
again are the plantations of the two Brandons, superb 
old manor-houses, and at the river’s elbow Fort Pow- 
hatan, a veteran of two wars, and Dunmore, 
where the first Presbyterian church built in 
America once stood. Close by Dunmore is the 
ancient homestead of Wyanoke, the scene of a now 
all but forgotten massacre by Indians. At Wilcox 
Landing there may yet be seen a few evidences of the 
army bridge over which Grant’s army of 130,000 men 
crossed to invest Petersburg in °64, Another army 
under Lord Cornwallis had Jong before made crossing 
here, retreating to Yorktown and surrendering before 
the bayonets of the troops of Lafayette. 

Beautiful Westover, a plantation house built in 1787, 
Harrison’s Landing, City Point, Bermuda Hundred, 
Shirley, Malvern Hill (where Magruder vainly fought 
McClellan and filled a great space in Hollywood Ceme- 
tery at Richmond with nameless Confederate graves), 
Dutch Gap Canal, Drury’s Bluff, these are only a few 
of the many place and names recalled from the memory 
of a day between Norfolk and the capital of the Old 
Dominion, which really only needs a modern hotel to 
be one of the most delightful of Southern cities. 

PHI, ADELPHIA, PENN. 
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WHO SHALL BE THE VICTIM? 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. H. HARE, §.T.D., 
MISSIONARY BISHOP OF SoUTH DAKOTA. 





A DISASTER often produces a disposition in the public 
mind to lay blame on some particular person, or set of 
persons, on the assumption that some particular person 
or set of persons must have been guilty of an intentional 
wrong. And it is probable that the present Indian trou- 
ble, especially the tragic affair on Wounded Knee Creek, 
will call this tendency into action, and that some official 
person, civil or military, or some one set of persons—the 
Indians, the settlers, the Indian Bureau, or the military— 
will be made a scape-goat. With some, the cause of all 
the trouble will be the untamable ferocity of the indians; 
with others, thieving or blunders in the Indian Depart- 
ment; with others, the heartless brutality of the soldiers, 
and soon. Or worse, perhaps, some one representative 
of a class, some one person, an agent, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, an officer of the Army, will be singled 
out, and on him an incensed public will pour the vials 
of its wrath. This proc-ss of retribution reaches its end 
with neatness and dispatch, and this fact commends it 
to some. The assumption on which it is based, that 
some person or set of persons has been guilty of an in- 
tentional wrong, is like a clasp-knife; it occupies little 
room (in the mind), it is portable and quickly made 
ready for use, and when used inflicts a wound. This is 
just what many want. 

But the important question is, Is this assumption in 
the particular case under consideration true, and is it 
just to make any one person, or class of persons, a 
scape goat on which to lay the sins or mistakes of 
many, or the natural results of an ‘irrepressible con- 
flict?” 

A careful study of the whole situation for some years 
past will lead, I think, to the following conclusions: 
Three modes of dealing with the Indians have bad their 
day. The first said, ‘‘ Fight them.” The second, ‘‘Feed 
them.” The third, ‘‘ Lead them on to self-support.” 

This last has been the controlling principle for several 
years past, and in carrying it out the design has been to 
bring the Indians in from a roving life and confine them 
to reservations; then to settle them on individual and 
separate farms; to sell their surplus land for their bene- 
fit, and to stimulate them to labor and self-help by re- 
ducing the prodigal issue of rations, which marked the 
relinquishment of the chase, to an amount which would 
be sufficient, if supplemented by their own essays in 
stock raising and farming and otber labor, to keep them 
from suffering. This plan of operation is a wise one, 
and, I believe, has been so esteemed, not only by judi- 
cious friends of the Indians in the East, but by the most 
practical missionaries living on the Reservations. Such 
was the plan of action. Now let us watch it in opera- 
tion among the Sioux of South Dakota. 

For several years it worked, on the whole, very well. 
The Indians were gataered on Reservations and the bor- 
der was quiet. Many of the Indians broke off from the 
camps where they had huddled, and took farms, and not 
infrequently a whole band under the lead of a well-dis- 
posed chief, and prompted by the promise of a church 
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or school, would settle on an eligible tract along a creek, 
and go to farming and raising stock. The rewards of 
their efforts were not inconsiderable, and in some set- 
tlements the domestic cattle would average perhaps 
three or four to each man, and in the fall their stores 
of corn, potatoes, pumpkins, and even wheat and oats, 
were del.ghtful to see. Missionary and educational 
effort was kindly received, and kept pace with all this 
advanc*, and generally went ahead of it. The coun-els 
of the Missionary and the promise of a chapel or a 
school-house, frequently, if not genera'ly, preceded the 
determination to give up the dance and go off and begin 
a farmingsettl-ment. In a few years eight to a dozen 
camp schools were built on each of the chief sub-divis- 
ions of the Great Sioux Reserve. Lone women lived in 
them, or a man and his family, and taught unmolested 
and secure. The Episc»pal Church alone counted seven 
or eight thousand of the people among the babitual at- 
tendants on its religious services. Its communicant 
members numbered over 1,700 in the year 1890, the peo- 
ple made collections for charitable objects, such as 
Home and Foreign missions, and the women showed 
warm interest in forming and conducting regular 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary, with native pre i- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. 

The time seem2i now to have come to take a further 
step and divide the Great Sioux Reservation up into 
separate reserves for each important tribe, and to open 
the surplus land to settlement. The needs of the white 
population with their business and railroads and the 
welfare of the Indians, seemed, alike, to demand this. 
Commissioners were, therefore, sent out to treat with 
the people for the accomplishmeut of this end, and an 
agreement which, after much debate had won general 
approval, was committed to them for presentation to 
the Indians. The objecti ns of the Indians to the bill, 
however, were many, and they were ardently pressed. 
Some preferred their old life, the more earnestly because 
schools and churches were sapping and undermining it. 
Some wished delay. All complained that many of the 
engagements solemnly made with them in former years, 
when they had surrendered valued rights,- had been 
broken, and here they were right. They suspected that 
present promises of puy for their lands would prove only 
old ones in a new shipe (when milch cows w-re prom- 
ised, cows having b en promised in previous agreements, 
the Indians exclaimed, *‘ [here's that same old cow!’”), 
and demanded that no further surrender should be ex- 
pected until former promises had been fulfilled. They 
were assured that a new era had dawned, and that all 
past promises would be kept. So weall thought. The 
benetits of the proposed agreemen® were set before them 
and verbal promises, over and above the stipulations of 
the bill, were made, that sp cial requests of tae Indians 
would be met. The Indians have no competent repre- 
sentative body. The Commissioners had to treat at each 
Agency wit a crowd, a crowd composed of full-bloods, 
half breeds, and squaw men, a crowd among whom all 
sorts of sinister influences and brute force w: re at work. 
Commis-ioners with such a business in hand have the 
Devil to fight. and can fizht him, so it often seems, only 
with fire; and many friends o° the Indiins think that 
in this case the Commision, convinced that the accept- 
ance of the bi'l was essential, carri d persuasion to the 
verge of intimidation. 1 do not blame them if they 
sometimes did. The witand pa‘ience of an angel would 
fail often in such a task, 

But the requisite number, three-fourths of the Indians, 
signed the bill,an texp2ctation of richand prompt rewards 
ran high. The Indians understand little of the comp!ex 
forms and delays of our Government. Six months 
passed, and nothing came. Three months more, and 
nothing came. But in the midst of the winter’s pinch- 
ing cold the Indians learned that the transaction had 
been declared complete and half of their land pro- 
claimed as thrown open to the whites. Surveys were 
not promptly made; perhaps they could not be, and no 
one knew what land was theirs and what was not. The 
very earth seemed sliding from beneath their feet. 
Other misfortunes seem: dto be crowding on them. On 
some reserves their rations were being reduced, and 
lasted, even when carefully husbanded, but one-half the 
period for which they were issued. In the summer of 
1889, all the people on the Pine Ridge Reserve, men, 
wome. and children, were called in from their farms to 
the Agency to treat with the Commissioners and were 
kept there a whole month, and, on returning to their 
homes, found that tneir cattle had broken into their 
fields and trampled down or eaten up all their crops. 
This was true in a degreeelsewhere. In 1890 the crops, 
woich promised splendidly early in July, failed entirely 
later, because of the severe drought, The people were 
often hungry, and, the physicians in many cases said, 
died when taken sick not so much from disease as for 
want of food.* 

No doubt the people cou'd have saved themselves 
from suffering if industry, economy and thrift bad 
avounded; but these are just the virtues which a people 
merging from barbarism lack. The measles prevailed 
in 1889, and were exceedingly fatal. Next year the 








* This is doubtless t: ue of a]! the poor,the poor in our cities, and the poor 
settiers la the West. Tae testimony regarding the existence of hunger 
is exceedingly conflicting, but at Pine Ridge Agency at least, it seemed 
to me conclusive that it was gencral and extreme, 








grippe swept over the people with appalling results. 
Whooping-cough followed among the children. Sullen- 
ness and gloom began to gather, especially among the 
heathen and wilder Indians. A witness of high charac- 
ter told me that a marked discontent, amounting almost 
to despair, prevailed in many quarters. The people said 
their children were all dying from diseases brought by 
the whites, their race was perishing from the face of 
the earth, and they might as well be killed at once, 
Old chiefs and medicine men were losing their power. 
Withal new ways were prevailing more and more which 
did not suit the older people. The old ways which they 
loved were passing away. Ina word, all things were 
against them; and to add tothe calamity, many Indians, 
especially the wilder element, had nothing to do but to 
brood over their misfortunes. While in this unhappy 
state the story of a Messiah coming, with its Ghost 
Dance and strange hallucinations, spread among the 
heathen part of the people. The Christian Indians, on 
the whole, maintained their stand with praisewor- 
thy patience and fortitude; but the dancers were in 
a state of exaltation approaching frenzy. Restraint 
only increased their madness. The dancers were 
found to be well armed. Insubordination broke 
out on several reserves. The authority of the Agent and 
of the native police was overthrown. The civilized 
Indians were intimidated. Alarm spread everywhere. 
No one knew what was coming. The military was 
summoned to the agencies. Their appearance did not 
dampen zeal, but fanned the flames. Why should they 
fear who wore the bullet-proof sacred shirt? When one 
of tne women, wounded in the fight, was approached as 
she lay in the church and told by Miss Goodale she 
must let them remove her ghost dance shirt in order 
better to get at her wound, she replied, ‘‘ Yes, take it 
off. They to'd me a bullet would not go through. Now 
I don’t want it any more.” Hence when Colonel For- 
sythe’s cavalry overtook Big Foot’s band (off their 
own reserve, and apparently bent on mischief) and en- 
deavored to take from them their arms after their sur- 
render, the commanding officer’s forbearance and cool- 
ness availed nothing. The prayers of the medicine 
man, and his assurance that the bullets would not pen- 
etrate their ghost dance shirts, prevailed, and altho two 
pieces of artillery were trained upon them, and the 
soldiers who surrounded them outnumbered the Indian 
warriors three or four times, they fell suddenly upon 
the troops with savage fury, and continued fighting 
often even when wounded and dying. The soldiers re- 
taliated with terrible results. Indian men, women and 
boys engaged in the fight, and Indian men, women and 
boys paid the penalty. What is to follow no one 
knows. 

Such is the sad story. 

But | do not think the reasonable conclusion is that 
some one person, or set of persons, should be made a 
scape-goat or become the victim of an incensed people’s 
wrath. 

Some say, The Commissioner of Indian Affairs gives 
too much attention to schools, and should devote more 
to empty stomachs. Well, a while ago the complaint 
was that the Indian Department seemed to think that 
all the Indians needed was beef and tiour, sugar and 
coffee. 

Some say, Missionaries should preach less and teach 
housewifery and the arts of healthy living more. So be 
it, and let funds be supplied. 

Some say, The military are peremptory and severe. 
Perhaps they are (in a fight, but not otherwise); but to 
be a fair judge one should first take a taste of campaign- 
ing in the Indian country. 

Some say, The Indians are madmen and savages. 
Let those who say so remember how they themselves 
feel when, from continued slights, or affronts, or disap- 
pointments, they are sore all over. 

No. We need novictim. We need no scape-goat. 

But these things we do want: A profound conviction 
in the mind not only of a few, but of the people, that 
the Indian problem is worth attending to; next, that 
officials placed in charge of the difficult Indian problem 
should be protected from the importunity of hungry 
politicians, and that the employés in the Indian coun- 
try, agents, teachers, farmers, carpenters, shou!d not be 
changed with every shuffling of the political cards; the 
abuse here has been shameful; next, that Congress, es- 
pecially the House of Representatives, shall consider 
itself bound in honor to make provision for the fulfill- 
ment of promises made to the Indians by Commissioners 
duly appointed and sent to the Indians by another branch 
of the Government. The evils which have arisen from 
a violation of this comity have been most serious. Next, 
that testimony regarding Indian affairs should not be 
swallowed until careful inquiry has been made as to the 
disinterestedness of the witness. An honest man out 
here burns with indignation when he reads in the 
papers that So and So, represented as being fully in- 
formed on the whole question, affirms that Indians 
have no grievances and ought to receive no quarter, 
when he knows that the lots which the witness 
owns in a town near the Indian country would no 
longer be a drug in the market if Indians could be 
gotten out of the way. Next, let it he remembered that 
this crisis has lifted evils in the Indian country up into 
the light, and left the good things in the shade. But 
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the good things are real, and have shown their vigor 
under trial. There is no reas~n for losing faith or cour- 
age. Let all kind ard honest men unite with the higher 
officials of the Government, all of whom, I believe, 
mean well, in a spirit of forbearance toward each other, 
of willingness to learn, and of mutual helpfulness, to 
accomplish the results which they all desire. 

1 believe an inspired Apostle, after studying the In- 
dian question in South Dakota to-day, would write as 
one did in a time of distrust and perplexity of old: ‘‘ Be 
ye stedfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord; forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not 
in vain in the Lord.” 

Sioux FAs, So. Dak. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 








‘* THERE is always something to write about in Wash- 
ington,” said an old resident the other day; to which one 
could answer, ‘* The trouble is to make a selection from 
the quantity.” The people under the dome at the eastern 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue give one things enough to 
think about until one remembers that the White House 
is at the western end, and the Chief of our nation looks 
out of his library window toward the Capitol. Next to 
the Executive mansion is the Treasury, wita Secretary 
Windom meditating how he shall best control that 
great pocket of the nation in which so many millions 
lie. And scattered to the north and west of these three 
great centers is the fashionable part of town, with its 
center; something is going on in them all, every day, 
Last week in the Senate, it was the Silver bill. Mr. 
Sherman began the debate on this bill when it was pre- 
cipitated upon the Senate by the sudden and almost 
forcible removal of the Elections bill. 

Mr, Sherman is tall and slender like his brother, Gen- 
eral Sherman; his face has decision and keenness in it, 
with a somewhat gentler expression than his brother’s. 
He is a little scholarly and the general is soldierly. That 
is the difference between them. In debate Mr. Sher- 
man is as quick at making a point as if he were in a 
skirmish, or trying to drive in the enemy’s pickets. His 
manner as he addressed the Senate was grave, and 
ought to have made the silver men reflective, tho I 
doubt if it did. 

Mr. Sherman said that the introduction of a new topic 
of debate should not allow a revolutionary measure to 
pass without the serious attention of every Senator. By 
revolutionary he meant the amendment offered by Mr. 
Stewart, of Nevada, which is too long to introduce 
here, but which is intended to remonetize silver, and 
put it back where it had been before it was excluded 
from the mints of the United States and Europe. 

This amendment, as Mr. Sherman said, would change 
entirely the whole basis of valuation of all the property 
of the United States. It would demonetize one-half of 
the money of the country, our gold, and would degrade 
the other half, our silver, to a low level. The moment 
such a measure became a law the unit of value would 
be 371 grains of silver bullion. 

Mr. Sherman’s speech was not very long, but it was: 
full of meat. That, however, had no effect upon Mr. 
Stewart, who jumped to his feet as soon as the other fin- 
ished and declared that it was not the silver men, but a 
gold ring that had demonetized silver. He is skillful 
in one respect, trying to find a‘ ring” in the enemy’s 
country. The debate has gone on since then. The 
question whether we will have an unlimited silver coin- 
age has been opened up fully. Those who want free 
silver think the bill will pass the Senate and be defeated 
in the House. The friends of the bill think it may get 
through the House, and then they look toward the Pres- 
ident and think of what Mr. Daniel, of Virginia, said the 
other day while speaking upon the bill: ‘‘ No vote ever 
cast in the Senate represented the temper of the public 
mind as well as this’—then he paused, added a few 
more words in regard to the right of silver to be worth 
as much as gold, and then said, significantly, if the 
Executive did not see fit to respond to the popular sen- 
timent in favor of silver, ‘‘ the country would find a 
President who would.” Butthen Mr. Daniel would not 
vote for a second term for President Harrison even at 
that price; he is too thoroughly a party man for that. 

Mr. Stewart later added a ‘‘ Provided’’ to his own 
amendment, the tendency of which is to prevent foreign 
silver coming in, and to make us use the silver from our 
It is supposed that he does 
this to soften those men who are disposed to allow the 
coinage of more silver, but who fear the results of unre- 
stricted coinage. Another Democratic Senator says, 
“If the President thinks that he is wiser than both 
Houses and vetoes the bill, then the people will elect a 
President in 1892 who would not veto it.” The remark 
has as much force as that of Mr. Daniel. In no case 
would Mr. Berry vote for a President nominated by the 
Republican Party. He is too much of a ‘solid South” 
man for that. 

Mr. Stewart added another amendment to his bill 
later, which had the substance of his other, but is also 
an effort to prevent foreign silver coming in, and will 
make us use our own. 

Mr, Sherman spoke again on the bill two or three 
days later, making a longer and more elaborate speech, 
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im which he said that he withdrew nothing he had said 
then, but he should take up the bill from the business 
point of view. In this speech he commented severely 
on the attitude our Government would have to take, 
namely, that of a buyer of its own silver at a price that 
would be higher than that of silver in any other market 
in the world. It was virtually paying a bounty to the 
silver producers. He said that ‘‘law should not fix 
the price of bullion.” The two make the most able, the 
cleverest speech we have had on the silver question, and 
I was glad to hear when he sat down applause from the 
galleries, which were full. Mr. Sherman isnot a man 
who talks for the galleries; but I think then it must 
have been rather pleasant to his ears. He said just be- 
fore he sat down ‘‘ that back of all arguments there was 
a determined, a strong sympathy for the old ideas of 
Andrew Jackson. The common people believed in hard 
money. They were willing to have paper money, but 
they wanted it maintained at par”; and the commenda- 
tion of the galleries meant that the larger part of the 
common people, to whom the galleries are given, re- 
ceived his remarks with approval. 

He was followed by Mr. Allison, who for once came 
out squarely and gave his opinion and what he should 
do. The feeling about Mr. Allison among many people 
is that ‘‘ he walks as softly as a cat,” an expression I 
heard somebody use in describing him; but that person 
would have altered his mind if he had heard Mr. Allison 
last week Tuesday. He said plainly, I shall not vote for 
Mr. Stewart's amendment, and he made a speech of an 
hour in loud, clear tones, and with more warmth than 
one would expect from a man ordinarily as quiet as he 
is. He walked up and down behind his desk and be- 
hind the desks of the men next him, until they, wishing 
to hear him, came into their seats and so reduced bis 
room for action; but not his outspoken, straightforward 
remarks, He has long been on the Committee on 
Finance, and it was a satisfaction to have him not afraid 
to say what he thought on this silver question. 

The House has been the point of interest often, but 
this winter it has been the Senate, The struggle about 
the Election bill, and then about the Silver bill, has 
made the difference. It was interesting to see the gal- 
leries fill up two days in succession, hoping to hear Mr. 
Ingalls. The first time Mr. Sherman and Mr. Allison 
had the floor; the second time; however, Mr. Ingalls 
spoke. At the beginning of his speech, he was like him- 
self in his language—that is to say, bis invective, and in 
that respect he has sinned too much; but he did better 
ashe wenton. He had argument mixed with his sharp- 
ness, and it made a better mixture. I have sometimes 
thought his abilities were overrated, and that people 
meant his temper when they said he had talent; but in 
this speech his temper was under control, and he showed 
his real ability. His speech will read well, without the 
added interest of his voice and gestures, and it was the 
climax of the interest upon the free coinage bill, altho 
there were many others that also had something to say. 
Mr. Ingalls was in favor of free coinage. The worst of 
it all is, that it is a free coinage bill and nothing else 
that has passed. The bill is one that Senator Vest suddenly 
cut in and offered—a substitute like the one that was up 
in the Jast session, and it went. Before that there had 
been another surprise—a dramatic touch in the action of 
the Senate that same afternoon. The Election bill was 
brought up, contrary to the prophecies of its best friends, 
and it came up the next day as unfinished business, 
The vote to take it up was so close that it stood 33 to 33, 
without the Vice-President. Everybody listened keenly 
as the clerk counted the vote, and then, as it was a tie, 
said ‘‘TheVice-President”; Mr. Morton said ‘‘Ay,” prompt- 
ly, and by his presence saved the bill. The new Idaho 
Senators voted with the ‘‘Ays” this time; Mr. Teller, Mr. 
Stewart, Mr. Stanford, Mr. Washburn, Mr, Wolcott and 
Mr. Jones, of Nevada, voting ‘‘ No” with the Democrats. 

So the Senate was truly dramatic on that day, with a 
session lasting until late in the evening. 

The Indian news has settled at last into a column of 
guesses and remarks from the correspondents who have 
hastened up to Dakota to attend General Miles during 
his campaign. The announcement that Captain Pierce 
has made discoveries about the shrinkage in weight of 
the cattle was given to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
a month ago, and was not discovered either by the cor- 
respondents or Captain Pierce. Frobably the next an- 
nouncement will be that if the Indians had been allowed 
to go on with their dance, that there would have been 
no trouble. Also it may be discovered that if the Senate 
had passed laet April the bill which supplemented the 
act to divide the Sioux Reservation, we might possibly 
never have had any trouble with them. Only with this 
additional bill were all the changes promised to the In- 
dians by the President, the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Chairman of the Committee of both Houses of Con- 
gress fulfilled; and with the understanding that it should 
be passed as promptly as the other, the Indians gave up 
their lands and allowed them to be divided, and 
the reservation to be broken up. Then the Indians 
would not have been as angry as they have been, neither 
would they have felt that deep distrust of the white 
man and his promises, which the Sitting Bull party 
among them has encouraged and fostered. Last of all, 
this bill was lost sight of by a careless Congress, and but 
for the Indian Commissioners pointing out the fact of 





its owission, it might lie still in limbo, along with other 
good Indian bills, to which some of the members of 
Congress would attach the iegend that the only good 
Indian bill is a dead bill. 

But no one in Dakota seems to have discovered the 
greatest of all the things to which this indian outbreak 
points—that is, the necessity of extending the Civil 
Service Act to include the Service in our Indian Bureau. 
If this were done, a good agent would be retained, no 
matter what the changes of party at the White House. 
They found a poor agent at Standing Rock in Dakota— 
an inexperienced man, who ran before he was hurt, 
when an older hand would have stood still, and given 
the action of the Indians an intelligent study before he 
ran and called for military help. An Indian either de- 
spises his agent or makes a firm friend of him, and the 
one who can awake the latter feeling is the one who 
should be retained, 

The Board of Indian Commissioners for itself, and 
voicing the sentiment of the recent Riggs House Con- 
ference, has urged the President to bring the Indian 
Service under Civil Service rules, This he has power 
to do, at least so far as all subordinate places are con- 
cerned, Agents he must appoint *‘ by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate”; but even in their 
selection it is competent for him to satisfy himself of 
their fitness by such methods as he may choose to adopt. 

Since by a general consensus of opinion among 
civilians, missionaries, and among officers in position 
to know the facts, a lack of fitness for their duties on 
the part of a number of employés at the several agen- 
cies enters largely. into the sum total of causes produc- 
ing the present outbreak in Dakota, it would seem an 
opportune time for the friends of the Indian and of 
Civil Service Reform to urge upon the President who 
has publicly and solemnly declared his purpose ‘‘ to 
observe, not alone the letter but the spirit ” of this re- 
form, to exercise his discretionary power and extend 
the rules of such reform to that branch of the Service 
charged, not alone with the civilization but it now seems 
with the lives as well of these people. 

The political world has been more interesting than 
the social this week, not but that fashionable people 
were very wide awake and did interesting things, but 
there is a sameness about parties and dinners and wed- 
dings, where the interest turns on the clothes of the peo- 
ple and what they ate, rather than what they did or 
said. Another American beauty, with money, of 
course, has married a foreigner; Miss Audenried, who is 
now Countess Divonse and who goes abroad to live, and 
the dinner of the President to the Cabinet, with a 
reception two days after to the Diplomatic Corps, were 
the moat interesting things. But at the wedding every- 
body was looking at the bride in her bridal uniform of 
white satin, and the groom in his uniform of broad- 
cloth and gold lace. At the President’s reception Mr. 
Harrison never has a chance to say anything interesting, 
because he has always to shake hands with the next 
man, so that the pleasure is chiefly that of the eyes both 
at weddings and receptions. 


Sine Arts. 
TWO CLUB EXHIBITIONS. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 











THE various club exhibitions of New York and of other 
cities are assuming unusual importance. Notable among 
these, the present winter, have been the late exhibitions of 
the Union League Club of Brooklyn and of the Grolier 
Club of New York. In the Brooklyn Exhibition the recep- 
tion rooms and the large meeting room of the club were 
hung with more than three hundred etchings, originals 
and reproductions, and line and mezzotint engravings, all 
lent by Mr. Walter S. Carter, who for several years past 
has made the study and collection of works in black and 
white a specialty. 

Last winter Messrs. Wunderlich & Company, of New 
York, exhibited two hundred etchings and dry-points, the 
complete works of Dr. Francis Seymour Haden. Some 
forty three of these are included in Mr. Carter’s collection, 
among them the beautiful ‘‘ Water Meadow,” the “ Early 
Morning at Richmond Park,” in looking at which we hark 
for the lark singing at Heaven’s gate, and the famous 
‘“*Agamemnon.”’ Of Lalaune, the graceful French etcher, 
whose works to the number of one hundred and sixty-five 
were exhibited last year by Messrs. Keppel & Co., the col- 
lection contained six examples; of Bracquemond, eight; of 
Jacque, twenty-seven; of Jacquemard, four; Legros, sev- 
enteen; Méryon, six; Rembrandt, twelve; and Whistler, 
forty-six. Among the nearly half a hundred etchings 
which were reproductions of paintings there were exam- 
ples of the work of Bracquemond, Chauvel, Flameng, 
Rajon (an exhibition of whose works was held at the Gro- 
lier Club recently), Waltner and others, besides the famous 
*-Calais Pier,’ etched after Turner by Haden; among the 
Flamengs, a signed remarque proof on vellum of his late 
etching of the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, lent by 
Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co. 

Forty-five line engravings, the work of thirty-four 
artists, including an artist’s proof, before letters, ef Mul- 
ler’s ‘‘Sistine Madonna,” and other engravings almost as 
famous, and examples of six mezzotint engravers, complete 
the collection. Now that etching, as a fad, no longer 
absorbs the attention of our artists, the mezzotint stands 
some chance to he once more treated with respect. It is 
really not so much the method as the man. A pooretching, 





a poor engraving, a poor mezzotint, are equally bad—tho 
each has its own quality of badness. But a true artist, who 
loves his work and has command of hand and tool, can 
make his black and white valuable and beautiful whether 
he handles the needle, the burin or the scraper. It is 
interesting and instructive to have in this way collections 
of the masters brought together for comparison and study. 
The exbibitions of Haden and Whistler and Lalaune given 
last winter were extremely interesting, but in this collec 

tion of Mr. Carter’s the student of black and white has an 
opportunity to compare master with master, and to 
contrast the virile art of etching with the studied careful- 
ness of line engraving, or the graceful softness of the mez- 
zotint. 

The January tumber of the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine contains a readable article by Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson upon book-binding, with illustrations from 
books bound by himself, and an interesting view of his 
workshop. The article itself is a timely explanatory note 
to the exhibition of recent book-bindings from 1860-1890, 
executed by American, English and French book-binders, 
which has just been held at the Grolier Club, among 
which were several by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. The Cata- 
log of the bindings exhibited has an introduction written 
by Mr. William Matthews, himself a distinguished book- 
binder of New York, now retired from the business. More 
than twenty-five of his bindings, exhibited in the cases 
which occupied the body of the room, showed that he spoke 
with the authority of practical knowledge. Most of the 
work exhibited, however, was by Parisian binders. In 
some cases there was a straining after some relationship 
between the subject matter and the decoration of the 
cover; or, rather, a frank declaration in the cover of what 
tbe subject matter was. Because the subject of a 
book is ‘‘Enamels,’” it is not necessary to insert 
a copper enamel decorated with a figure allegorically rep- 
resenting ‘“‘ Enamel,’’ with kiJn and other accessories of 
the art; and a book on faiance could be just as effectively 
and much more artistically bound, without patching the 
outside of the book with faience plaques. The very best 
of binders, too, tho perfect in tooling, and in design appro- 
priate to their subject, have uot always an eye for har- 
monious coloring. 

There is something exceedingly delightfal in the luxury 
of a perfeet binding, asthere is in theluxury of good pa- 
per, type, and careful printing. But of these the luxury of 
perfect, permanent binding is one in which only a rich 
man is likely to indulge himself. ‘It will be understood,” 
says the Catalog, ‘“‘ that the morocco mentioned in the fol- 
lowing descriptions is invariably levant,’’ Levant, gaufre 
edges, double, of morocco, wide tooled borders, these are 
suitable for choice books, rare books, precious uniques, 
that must be viewed through glass and only handled at 
rare intervals, and then only by connoisseurs, These are for 
the delectation of millionaires not for mechanics. But 
when Milton said: ‘‘ As good, almost, kill a man as kill 
a good book,’’ it was not the binding he referred to. 
Books lined the walls of my father’s house, and there was 
no book within it that was too fine in dress or too free in 
text for the voungest boy or girl of the household to read 
at will. ButI was; early taught a reverence in handling 
them, and a careless dog’s-ear was liable to be followed by 
a vigorous box on the ear administered with parental stern- 
ness. There was no law, however, against cutting leaves, 
and the books were meant to be read. But I have known 
book collecters whose shelves were covered with absolutely 
“uncut” copies. Their books were valuable, not for their con- 
tents, but for their rarity; tbe more inaccessible they were 
to the general public, and, owiug to their uncut leaves, to 
their owner, the more they were prized. Such books were to 
be looked at and gloated over, but not read or enjoyed. There 
is a hint of this same unchristian exclusiveness suggested 
by these elab rate bindings, but no more than is suggested 
by the choice setting of rare jewels. One should make sure, 
however, that it is indeed a jewel before he lavishes much 
skill and gold on the setting, and some of these settings at 
the Grolier Club Exhibition seemed finer than the jewels 
they inclosed. In all these choice exhibitions of art in 
handicraft the great advantage is in the hints they give to 
less experienced workmen and designers as to applying art 
to every-day matters, and in the cultivation of the public 
taste, and, so long as these beautiful specimens of the bind- 
er’s art are thus offered to the public as an object-lesson, 
we are grateful to the collectors. We would preserve the 
art of fine binding notwithstandingits cost,not for the sake 
of the few unique copies which our millionaires own, but 
for the lesson in good taste which will appear again in de- 
signs for book covers, next year, at the Architectural 
League Exhibition, and, widening its influence, will show 
in the covers of school books, picture books and novels, 
which go up and down the land in the hands of the school- 
boy and the shop-girl. 


There is now open at the Avery Art Galleries an exhibi- 
tion of painting in water-colors by the gifted and versatile 
artist, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. Many of these are spoils 
of Eastern travel, and all show the remarkable facility of 
handling which characterizes Mr.Hopkinson Smith’s work. 
When a man is architect and artist, raconteur, authorand 
lecturer, his work is not likely to be so good as this. 
Of the thirty-two pictures exhibited nearly half were sold 
within a day or two of the opening of the exhibition. 

ABINGTON AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 





BENTON HALSTEAD, a brother of Murat Halstead, 
claims that he made the original typewriter in 1870. He 
rigged up a machine, using types borrowed from his 
brother’s office; keys whittled ont ot pine, and connections 
between type and key of hemp twine that were forever 
stretching, breaking, and otherwise causing treuble. He 


used this rough affair in his own law office for many 
months, and pleadings prepared thereon were the admira- 
tion of the entire Cincinnati Bar. A patent a secured, 

and a model of the machine, hemp owine, ne ke , and 


newspaper type is now in the possession of A. 
Washington. 
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School and- College. 


LONDON SCHOOLS. 
BY CLARA DE GRAFFENRIED., 


Tao the English public school is of recent establishment 
compared with our free educational system, the thorough- 
going spirit in which Britoas undertake all reforms has 
brought about surprising progress in very few years’ par- 
suance of their metbods. Throughout the kiagdom, ex- 
cept in Ireland, board or national schools are governed by 
the same laws and overlooked by the Queen’s inspectors. A 
recent act of parliament provides the same code of instruc- 
tion for all. The kindergartens come first, next element- 
ary, then high or training schools, corresponding with our 
normal institutes. These grades are duplicated in large 
numbers of other toundations at first puzzling to Ameri- 
cans—what we call sectarian, there called voluntary 
schools, under official inspection and, in opposition to our 
practice, partly supported by government. From one half 
to three-fourths of the expenses of the voluntary schools is 
paid from the national treasury, a religious denomination 
meeting the deficit. In the same way, voluntary training 
institutes for teachers are in part sustained by sectarian 
societies, graduates being expected to serve in denomina- 
tional establishments, notwithstanding that the State has 
contributed generously to their education. 

London alone possesses four hundred board schools, be- 
sides many of the voluntary class. Kven board education 
is not absolutely free, twopence a week being the average 
sum paid for each child, an amount that, small as it is, 
bears hardly on the poor man. 

I visited in South Kensingtona typical board school—not 
one of the worst nor one of the best in the metropolis, A 
reat brick building it is,on a line with the pavement, 
approached atthe side either through a gloomy asphalt 
court or by heavy cold stone stairs. ‘I'here 1s no good play- 
ground for either sex, no common assembly room where 
pupils all collected may catch the thrill of united effort and 
common inspiration, or be stirred by a signal reward. 
Class-rooms, however, are not bare and uninoviting, but 
bright with prints and good pictures. One room for the 
younger children contains a series of animals, of great aid 
us object lessons; another shows plant life with vividness 
and trath; and for the higher grades tnere are lithographs 
ot famous paintings, witn which the poorest social outcast 
thus becomes familiar. Toa woman, the kindergarten is 
natually the chief attraction, a baby-house, as 1t were, 
filled with tots from tnree to five years old, little men and 
little women side by side. Twins, a boy and a girl, mere 
infants, and others scarcely able to lisp, play with headless 
dolis and tailless horses or other treasures from the cabinet 
of toys of which the teacher is dispenser—everything need- 
ful for comfort and interest at hand except a cradle. This 
assemblage is not of the type where pupils are found to 
have fasted for days from poverty or neglect; the attend- 
ance is from a neighborhood oi iairly well-to-do workers, 
But not many rosy faces appear ameng these London tod- 
dlers, who look pale, atrophied, sun-starved, while some, 
besides, are untidy. A marked difference is observed 
between their mental traits and those of the provincial 
scholar; sharper of wit, keener of perception than the 
country dallard are self-dependent waifs from city streets. 
At six or seven years old they leave the infant grades for 
higher classes where the usual age limit is fourteen, in 
some upper grades also, after which nearly all go out to 
work. Boys and girlsare taught together. A majority of 
English board teachers are men. Kecitation rooms pre- 
sided over by mistresses were fairly ventilated, while those 
of the male teachers were without exception stuffy. 

Manual training is now a part of the ordinary course in 
all London schools, workshops being fitted up as centers 
to which pupils gu from neighboring school buildings. 
To equip and carry on a workshop costs avout £70 a year, 
including repairs, £100, each shop sufficing for quite a dis- 
trict. Girls asetaught sewing, not merely taking graded 
steps in the art and learning stitches, but being re- 
quired to complete large garments; and these are cut and 
superintended by no specialist, the regular mistress adding 
industrial teaching to her already exacting duties. Cook- 
ery, however, is managed by skilled instructors from the 
the South Kensington Government industrial schools, who 
preside at certain cookery centers where classes of from 
twelve to twenty-four girls assemble. The room is of 
brick, built expressly for the purpose and supplied with 
every convenience. By turns six girls of each class do thescul- 
lery work while six cook, and neat methods are guaranteed 
by the candidates putting cn fresh aprons and mob caps, 
and scrubbing their nails before beginning. The course 
embraces chiefly wholesome, cheap dishes for home use, 
tho regular practical instruction is given in fancy cookery, 
so that a graduate holding the highest certificate is capable 
of acting as cook in luxurious private houses, and providing 
elaborate, even artistic, menus, 

Once a year at a public hall, near Westminster Abbey, 
the cookery competition is held. Classes from all the 
schools send in showy and intricate displays, embracing 
each course of acomplete dinuer—soups, fish, roasts,entrées, 
salads, made dishes, puddings, desserts, jellies, ices, pas- 
try, “sweets” of every character. Of the collections 
grouped on tables along the walls any French chef might 
be proud, the savory confections being genuine poems in 
color and treatment—an appeal to the imagination refin- 
ing the appeal to the appetite. Tasters—ladies and gen- 
tlemen of prominence and fastideous standards, among 
whom figure that sine qua non of every British enterprise, 
the noble patronesses and her Royal Righness, the Princess 
So and So—essay each creation of the culinary art, weigh- 
ing merits and making awards. In the center of the room 
spaces are set apart for cookery demonstrations, with sta- 
tionary sinks and tables and stoves of improved patterns. 
Here, every day, before spectators, @ certain number of 
classes compete in various branches, compounding soups, 
muffins, croquettes, puddings, coffee; and Americans who 





have endured tough, black, uninviting English bread will 
gladly hear that the making of the “staff of life” is a 
specialty. Girls, apparently from twelve tu seventeen 
years old, form the bulk of the competitors, each group, di- 
rected by an elert, careful female teacher. 

The course of study in board schools is less advanced 
than our bigher grammar grades offer, the pupils being 
generally under fourteen and destined to manual work, 
except such promising students as go through the train 
ing schools. Britain as a whole has not the advantage of 
trained teachers, normal schools being of too recent estab. 
lishment to furnish instructors for the entire kingdom. 
Besides, in view of the low compensation received, pre- 
eminent talent or efficiency among members of the profes- 
sion engaged in board education cannot be expected. In 
the metropolis, even, men get a maximum of about £140, 
their salaries running as low as £80, women everywhere 
being less well paid, averaging from £35 to £70. Each 
master or mistress is usually assisted by one or more pupil 
teachers—that overworked, incompetent being whom Dick- 
ens has made so familiar, and toward whose improvement 
and recreation Toynbee Hall and the Women’s University 
Settlement are directing their best sfforts. These pupil- 
teachers are lads and girls, partly students, partly under 
training, receiving a pittance for the duties they perform. 
Among them Toynbee Hall residents form classes for 
evening instruction and social pleasure, organizing 
walking and reading parties, visiting with them spots of 
historical or literary importance, conducting cheap 
excursions to Italy and Switzerland, and mapping 
out valuable courses of study. Similar services are 
undertaken for girl pupil-teachers by women from the 
University settlement and other philanthropic centers. 
Most pupil-teachers being launched into full charge of a 
room without other preliminary instruction, under the 
circumstances it is remarkable that the board masters and 
mistresses are, on the whole, of so good a type. Hours of 
service are long, vacations short, schools being open ten 
months annually, and the recesses much too brief to make 
leisure profitable. The longest holiday is the summer 
vacation of three weeks. As a rule, the underpaid, jaded 
mistresses are less jauntily dressed than the corps of 
instructors in American schools, the master’s garb, too, 
being below the average of English natty attire. In all 
the rooms the children are allowed to speak, recite and 
read with a frightful cockney accent, an indescribable 
London twang—Americans being uncertain whether the 
language they hear is really the English tongue. 

Such lamentable provincialism the excellent training 
colleges tend to conquer, providing for the board schools 
teachers who have had real pedagogical instruction. One 
of the best of these institutions, is situated on the Lambeth 
side of the Thames. To the left the substantia brick 
building, comprising class-rooms and dormitories for, 
perhaps, two hundred occupants, is a Government training 
college for teachers. Visitors are received by the Pros 
fessor of Psychology, a charming graduate of one of the 
English University halls for women. 

Model schools of all grades from kindergarten to gram- 
mar are maintained here for practicing the students, 
Kindergarten little folks each tend a tiny garden-plot, 
prizes being awarded for the best; for older pupils, foreign 
plants are collected and classified in the pleasure grounds. 
The college having outgrown its site, clever devices have 
been resorted to for economizing and utilizing space; an 
old stable, converted into a wonderful lavatory and an art 
room, has black- boards niched in the walls, folding rests 
and easels, hanging waste-baskets and other labor-saving 
appliances that put to shame the waste and extravagance 
of American methods. For the mistresses a private sitting- 
room is provided. Students sleep,not in separate chambers, 
but in large dormitories partitioned off into cubicles, each 
little compartment holding a single bed, washstand and 
toilet glass—a system in vogue in most English schools. 

Including board, the cost to every pupil for a two years’ 
course is £20, and for each graduate the Govern- 
ment pays the institution the sum of £70. Sew- 
ing and cooking are part of the curriculum, also French 
and science to a limited extent; but the studies pursued 
tend to cultivate memory rather than observation. An 
effort is on foot to make science a more important feature, 
and to add besides an extra year of tuition, securing for 
the purpose a larger appropriation from the national funds. 

The technical schools of the metropolis, tho now assumed 
by the State and maintained from the public treasury, are 
none the less monuments of private wisdom and activity. 
Before the Government made provision for pedagogical or 
industrial training, the ancient and powerful trade guilds 
of London, led by advanced educators, supplied from their 
gorged coffers the means to found and support certain 
technical schools—thus resurrecting the idea whicb was 
the basis and rationale of their medieval existence, indus- 
trial mastery through proficiency in handicrafts and arts. 
Several of these rich and now nearly superfluous corpora- 
tions, turning their wealth to other uses than banquets 
and feasts, combined to sustain the magnificent technolog- 
ical school founded by the Prince of Wales and now known 
as The City and Guilds of London Institute. Sosoonasits 
usefulness and success were demonstrated, the national 
authorities were induced to undertake the expense, about 
£9,000 annually, the guilds diverting their aid to undevel- 
oped and needy enterprises! The Drapers not only furaish 
most of the money for the trade schools at the People’s 
Palace, but are also opening centers for manual training in 
other parts of London. 

Meantime, all over the kingdom technical schools are 
springing up, private effort cutting a path wherein the 
State soon follows, or else municipalities or the Minister 
of Education assuming the responsibility. In Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, and other cities 
already exist fine institutes for manual training, absorbing 
theinstructors annually graduated from the London parent 
foundations, and sometimes, by offering higher salaries, 
drawing off valued members even from the metropolitan 
faculties. Several hundred pupils equipped every few 





years by The City and Guilds of London Institute are 
eagerly snapped up for provincial work. Nearly all large 
and important municipalities now levy special taxes to 
support these manual and trade schools. The theory in 
selecting instructors is that an educated man ought to 
teach better than an artisan; but experience often proves 
the reverse, and mechanics or other masters of handicrafts 
find ready employment along with the trained professor. 
Numbers of board school teachers are receiving special 
instructicn to fit them for the industrial and technical 
features embodied in the new national education code. 
Methods found to succeed in one department are trans- 
ferred to another, the scientist’s use of photograph slides 
for illustration being adopted by professors of the classics 
to show language roots, and by lecturers on history to make 
genealogies clear. 

England is evidently bent on regaining time lost by 
apathy toward public instruction. Unifying her code of 
edneation, training her teachers at government expense, 
and building up a cordon of splendid trade schools around 
her manufacturing districts, she discourages inefficient 
and undesirable competition, insures the prosperity of her 
workers, and raises the level of her whole population. 

LoWELL, Mass. 








Sanitary 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE KOCH METHOD 
AND PRACTICE. 


THE interest excited by the new method of Koch has in 
nowise abated. Passing from the stage of excitement, it 
has settled into that of more sober inquiry. The system is 
being transferred from the biological laboratory to the hos 
pital and the bedside. Wherever medical science and art 
are applied there is a tendency to give it a fair trial and 
abide by the result of a careful and sufficient experience. 

Dr. Koch, in his address at the International Congress, 
August 4tb, 1890, only went so far by way of announcement 
as to say that he had found several substances effective in 
preventing the growth of the bacillus tuberculosis outside 
the body, but they had failed in use internally. But he 
adds: ‘‘I continued my search and found what I souzht. 
Susceptible as the guinea pig is to the tubercle bacillus, it 
proved non-inoculable when treated with the substances 
in question, and even when its disease was far advanced it 
could be brought toa standstill by this means.” As yet he 
did not claim to have found any substance as effective in 
the case of man. It was not until October 20th that Koch 
communicated to the proper State Minister, Von Gossler, 
that he had discovered a specific against the bacillus tu- 
berculosis, and asked to be relieved from State service in 
order to devote his time to further investigations. 

So rapid was the interest excited, and so surprising were 
some of the clinical results attested, especially as to a tu- 
bercular skin disease known as lupus, that on November 
13th he, Professor Koch, found it necessary, in order to 
prevent great misconceptions, to publish a more detailed 
communication. It was cabled to this country, and also 
sent in full by one of your German correspondents. 

As a preliminary communication, it contains some most 
clear and remarkable statements, and gave all necessary 
present information except as to the character of the spe- 
cific liquid. 

In it he plainly states that ‘‘the remedy does not kill the 
tubercle bacilli, but the tuberculous tissue”’ which ‘‘ must 
be caused to undergo necrosis.”” One cannot gather from 
this bis personal statement whether the liquid itself 
comes from the products of bacilli at all, or whether it in- 
volves any hypothesis as to the cause of tuberculosis. 

The next most important statement is that made by the 
Kultus Minister, Von Gossler, in the German Landtag or 
Lower House of the Prussian Diet, on November 29th, 1890. 
It seems fully to justify the course of Dr. Koch in not de- 
claring the composition of the liquid, since he expressly 
says: 

“After discussing the matter with Koch I took upon myself 
the responsibility of having begged Koch not to publish his dis- 
eovery to the world except in such form as would prevent imi- 
tation. He plainly showed that the Government or Dr. Koch 
had no idea of pecuniary profit, io their failing to announce 
the composition and that as furnished even now a bottle hold- 
ing five gramme: costs 25 marks (25s.) or one-tenth of a half- 
penny for each syringe dose. Next in importance is the testi- 
mony of its value gives with nearly general consent, by the phy- 
sicians who have been to Berlin. Of these none has had better 
chances of observation than Sir Joseph Lister of London.” 

Inan address as reported in the London Lancet, Decem- 
ber 13th, he speaks of results as simply astounding: 

“The therapeutic effects on lupus are separation of the crusts, 
leaving a more or less sound scar. In tubercular joints the 
swelling diminishes; in phthisis the sputa becomes scantier and 
more mucous, the bacilli ciminish in number, the sweats dis- 
appear, the patient gains in weight, and the physical signs of 
pulmonary tuberculosis vanish. The important questions are: 
How far are the effects permanent, and What are the limits of 
the curative power?” 

He goes on to say that in researches still in progress he 
saw two other infective diseases cut short in animals, and 
that he suspects in a few weeks the world will be startled 
by the disclosures if they can be applied toman. Hesays 
Koch is only deterred from publishing the remedy lest 
this might do immense harm, and those who speak of him 
otherwise must be “‘ in absolute ignorance of the beautiful 
character of the man.” 

Outside of Berlin and of Germany the medical profession 
has been on the alert, and there are now but few promi- 
nent: cities in which trial of the new fluid, which should 
never be called lymph, has not been made. With some 
varieties of testimony the results have been about the same 
as those reported from Berlin. 

{n London the demonstration before the profession by 
Watson Cheyne and that by Dr. Heron, of London Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest were notable. As long-time 


friends as Dr. Koch they received the first invoice. Onlya 
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little before Dr. Heron had issued his able work on “Cor. 
sumption.” Mr. Cheyne’s cases were mostly lupus, dis- 
eased joints and cervical glands, while those of Dr. Heron 
were phthisis. They fully illustrated methods, and ali 
the cases went through distinct stages, it being yet too 
soon to announce results. 

In Vienna at Billroth’s clinic and the skin clinic of 
Professor Kaposi, in general it was concluded from the 
cases there that the fever does not run the typical course, 
which has been described in the Berlin publication; and 
that in the case of the new treatment of tuberculosis gen- 
eralizing, from single observations, is just as fruitless as in 
other departments of medical science. 

The Paris accounts are moderate, but still in a few ic- 
stances decidedly favorable views are expressed. It is 
unnecessary to detail how with us Drs. Chittenden and 
Fuster, of New Haven, were ahead of others in securing 
and trying the fluid; and how Jacobi and Hamilton, of 
New York, Pepper, Tryon, and others, of Philadelphia, 
Osler, of Baltimore, and afew others, are already giviag us 
valuable accounts in our medical and daily journals, It 
looks as if a great blessing had come to stay. 








Science. 


AT a recent meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, Mr. [saac C. Martindale exhibited some 
specimens of the ‘“‘dead-leaf butterfly” which, when at 
rest, so closely resembles brown dead leaves as to be 
scarcely distinguishable. Some dead leaves of beech and 
of the apple tree, were placed together in the same manner 
as the wings of the resting butterfly, and it was difficult at 
first sight to detect the distinction. The interest on this 
occasion was derived from adiscussion by two well-known 
entomologists, Dr. Horn aad Dr. Skinner, as to the value of 
these illustrations in proving the existence of mimicry in 
Nature, and of the objects of mimicry if it really exists in 
the sense in which it is usually understood. The prevail- 
ing speculation is that in some unaccountable way, insects 
of some class exposed to peculiar dangers, have taken on 
or been impelled by some hidden agency to take on the 
form—in this case—of dead leaves in order to protect them- 
selves from some peculiar enemies. Dr. Skinner did not 
seem to think that what is metaphorically called mimicry 
or imitation had much to do with the matter, from the 
fact, that species of the genera of magnificently large and 
colored butterflies of the Morphine family existed where 
the dead-leaf butterfly was found, and were subjected to 
identical enemies. They seemed to need protection quite 
as much, but succeeded just as well in fighting their way 
through the world, with their bright cerulean tints, as did 
these mimic samples. He regarded it as yet an unsolved 
zoological problem why protection should be more desira- 
ble in one case than in the other. From the remarks ot 
Dr. Horn, who followed, resemblances in these cases were 
much of the character of the profiles of men’s features as 
seen at times on the rocks along mountain sides, or other 
“imitations” in the animal and vegetable worlds often 
seen in caves and elsewhere. They were accidents and not 
imitations. He said that form was in a regular line of va- 
riation from one extreme to another within its limitations, 
and, therefore, at the crossing lines the appearances would 
naturally have similar expressions. They were, therefore, 


accidental coincidences, having no relation to protective 
design. 





-.-.-Several myriopods are known to secrete and give out 
from glands bothin the side and top of the body free 


hy drocyanic acid or prussic acid. Mr. W. M. Wheeler has 
observed (Psyene) the same poisonous acid emitted by our 
common Polydesmus Virginiensis. 


-»..-The Royal Society of London has appropriately 
awarded the newly founded Darwin medal, given for the 


fi-st time this year, to Dr. Alfred R. Wallace, for bis in- 
de ,endent origination of the theory of the origin of species 
py natural selection. 








Music. 


BY EDWARD IKEN2ZUS STEVENSON, 





ALL musical inverests since last Thursday morning have 
been subordinated to a remarkable instance of the fact 
thatit is always the unexpected which happens. A more 
or less extended period ofsecret consultation and a business 
meeting (which very few persons suspected) by the Direct- 
ors of the Metropolitan Opera House have formally decided 
that opera suog in German, and the conduct of the Opera 
House’s season on German lines of theory and practice and 
that the special share that German operas bave obtained in 
its repertory, with distinguished public acceptance and sup- 
port, shall not be the policy of the house next season (18¥1- 
92). Lostead, [talian and Freach opera and opera sung in 
French and Italian by a company to be got together by Mr. 
Henry E. Abbey, will be given a hearing, for at least next 
year. The names of artists secured orin negotiation by 
Mr. Abbey are also announted, along with the general 
scope (relatively easy to define) of the repertory and of the 
performances. It is particularly stated that the Directors 
d> not propose, nor even desire, to plan for Italian opera’s 
taking itsold and, so to say, permanent place under their 
auspices. They declare that the present rather surprising 
change is experimental in a great measure; made to gratify 
the Italianistic element in the stockholders’ boxes; and 
even add that it is expected early to return to opera in Ger- 
man, say in 1892-’93, after what will be summarily considered 
by a large portion of the public, to say nothing of critics, as 
sudden, unprofitable and ill-advised vestigia retrorsum. 
Further, it is stated that Mr. Stanton’s superintending 
cares, as the secretary and managing-director of the Opera 
House are not to be interrupted, nor the business-personnel 
of the house; Mr. Abbey merely providing and installing 
his singers in it for the season, and assuming responsibil- 
ty for the performances till its end. Tne season, ina word, 





will be farmed-out to him. It is curious that this sudden 
revolution (or emeute, rivolta) occurs;just when we have 
been given the most satisfactory company of German 
singers that has yet been heard in the Opera House, 
we might say that is possible to get together for it—a most 
competent and superior troupe, thanks to Mr. Stanton’s 
judgment and pains; and it comes just when the repertory 
tas been significantly brightened with works new to it. 
We do not bring in those statistics of the financial sup- 
port of the season or of this or that composer’s music, that 
some writers are disposed to make much of because its 
impertinence is clear under such odd circumstances and 
because it is an old axiom that what the public pay for 
most liberally does not at all stand for the supremely good 
and valuable in an art and, indeed, oftentimes narrows and 
retards art’s true and symmetrial growth. Doubtless there 
is, and there will be, much grief, alarm and upbraiding 
over this sudden resolve of the directors. It is whimsical. 
it is dubious as an artexperiment. It is flatly in disregard 
of the large German element and German opera-support- 
ing element that fill the Metropolitan on especially the 
nightsof Wagneriano opera, which fraquently have been so 
nobly and brilliantly succassful. It deprives the culti- 
vated taste of the city,of what has become its bread; and 
it offers instead a diet that will seem at first sight like 
sweets and méringue. It seriously upsets the regular and 
natural progress of taste in certain very important and 
splendid directions. It will probably end in a great finan- 
cial loss to—presumptively—Mr. Abbey. Ic is assuming 
too, incidentally a fallacy as to what appeals to the broad- 
est art-taste of this day, and of a distinct transition period 
of operatic development. It may be followed by chaos 
comeagain. All these things are true and regrettable. On 
the other hand, those persons who, aside from self-interested 
ones, are spending their nights in anger and tears and 
teeth-gnashing, and ‘* curses not loud but deep ”’ had better 
dry their eyes, compose their visages, and look cheerfully 
aboutthem. For, truth to tell, there is much good in this 
radical experiment, if it only be conducted not too flimsily 
and on tooold lines; even then good should come of it. 
First, the Opera House needs changes in the less apparent 
constitution of its affairs that are likely to result gracefully 
from this wind from the Fronde; and it is not such a 
mollis aer that it cannot blow plenty of things away with 
which the Metropolitan and opera there can well dispense. 
It will give, at least, a good excuse for this process. Sec- 
ond, it ought togive much valuable, practical instruction in 
the art of sing'ng, and on what good and bad voices are, so- 
prano, contralto, tenor or bass,to people wh > have got their 
ideas chiefly from German artists, even the best; and it will 
set up for people that need it, especially young people in 
the city, finer vocal standards. Of course in this process 
alone, much pleasure can be expected, and a real artistic ser_ 
vice, comes however and wherever the knowledge is to be ap_ 
plied. Mr. Abbey promises many singers that Americans 
should hear without having to go on a European tour, and 
Mr. Abbey is a man of his word. In this case he must strain 
every nerve for obvious reasons; standards of public taste 
and performance have enormously advanced and have 
become clarified since thesupremacy of Italian opera here. 
Third, New York will have a chance to hear at least a few 
new operas by French and Italian writers that are admir- 
ably fine and that cannot be successfully included ina Ger- 
man company’s repertory, even if there was a disposition tu 
promptly and liberally so present them to us. In this 
connection we may look for good from this experiment 
—in making New York understand that Wagner’s 
admirable theories on lyric drama are being carried out by 
the new and coming world of composers, especially North- 
Italian and French and Belgian ones, more perfectly and 
with a juster balance and beauty than the great musical 
reformer and exemplifier of truth to art in drumma per 
musica was able to do—and with less of that nationalism 
that often obscures and weighs down his keen inteliectual- 
ity and lofty sense of esthetic beauty. Tnat Wagner is a 
forerunner only, not a be-all and end-all, even immediately 
1s beceming more and more clear, delightfully so. His 
best principles are the very bone and blood of art to- 
day. Nothing will better serve taste here than any show of 
the-works of new writers that reflect happily his soundest 
ideas and a practical estheticism that he often could not 
evolve at all, or passed by on the other side. Any extreme 
Wagnerian taste here will hardly look forward with equa- 
nimity toa repertory in which Waguer isnotsupreme. But 
this is faction and narrowness toward art, not breadth. 
We presume that Mr. Abbey will draw on the outworn, 
barrel-organ repertory of Italianism, in a measure; but 
that he will discreetly give us new and interesting works, 
here and there, we are tolerably sure. If he does not, his 
is the fault, not European operatic composition of the dey. 
And, additional, to the consolations respectucuses (andpt 
must be remembered tnat ten months from now is iar 
abead and mortal plans are apt to go agley utterly in less 
time), the financial saowing of the season of 1891-’92 will 
teach a bend particular and authoritative lesson of its own, 
if one unlikely to be a cheap one. — Furthermore aad last, 
this financial outcome and the wnole change wiil add one 
more vigorous argument as to the whole question of opera 
sung other than in a country’s own language, as is our un 
lucky predicament, and beat on the mischievous imperma- 
nency and want of uniformity in cultivating musical 
taste, broadly and generaliy, that now marks our plignt. 
Language in music means nationalism—if not our own 
some other nation’s—iu music. That will mean chauvinism 
in music to the worid’seud. From it, may we be delivered 
as soon and weil ascan be! We cannot say when, in how 
many generations, alack! but it will be by and by. A 
repertory for a national opera house sung irom year to year 
by comoetent, Euglish-speaking singers—when shall we 
haveit ? It means the end of ail tais turn and .overturn, 
anxiety, clique, yy aod forgetfuiness that art is 
just as broad as itis long. With this last reflection, we 
think any true musical taste can face without apprehension 
the prospect of Italian and French music and singers in 
the Metropolitan for—let us so define theirstay, for we may 
very greatly doubt its exceeding it—the winter of 1891-'92. 
In the mean time we can epjoy the last half of an admuir- 
able German company’s efforts in Beethoven’s ** Fidelio,” 
Smareglia’s *‘ The Vassal of Szigetb,”” Wagner’s * The Mas- 
tersingers’”’ and other works of Wagner to which the rest 
of the time, in deterence to the German, and a large other 
public especially will be deveted. As soon as narrowness 
aod party-spirit seize on art, at the top or the bottom, 
itis likely to be paraiyzed, There 1s no supreme school in art 
only supreme principles, at best impertectly carried out. 





The important music of last week, which we cannot dis- 
cuss at customary length, included the Beethoven String 
Quartet concert, the concert of the Metropolitan Musical 
Society,and the admirable orchestral concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and the Seid! Society (in Brooklyn), 
besides the bringing forward of “The Mastersingers’’ in 
two fine representations at the Metropolitan Upera House. 





News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


IN the Senate, Mr. Quay introduced a bill entitled “An 
act to prevent force and fraud in Federal elections, and to 
insure the lawful and peaceful conduct thereof.”....The 
bill was passed providing that army officers on the limited 
retired list who shall have attained the age of 6t shall be 
transferred to the unlimited list, and that the number of 
officers on the limited list shall be 350.... The Free Coinage 
Amendment was adopted by a vote of 42 to 30....The mo- 
tion to take up the Force bill resulted in a tie vote, 33 to 
83, and the Vice-President decided ay....Petitions were 
presented from the Republican Club of New York in favor 
of the Elections bill, and one from the Manhattan Club 
adverse thereto....Resolutions declaring that the suit for 
a judicial determination of the Bering Sea dispute is prej- 
udicial to the comity of nations, were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations....The Senate bill ap- 
propriating $1,873,000 for the early completion of the work 
for the improvement of the mouth of the Columbia River, 
Oregon, and $815,000 for the early completion of the canals 
and locks at the cascades of the Columbia River, Oregon, 
was taken from the calendar and passed....The House bill 
for the loan to the Saratoga Monument Association of 
certain bronze cannon captured from General Burgoyne at 
Saratoga was taken from the calendar aud passed....The 
Senate remained in session for thirty hourson January 
16th and 17th. 

...-In the House of Representatives, Mr. Dockery rising 
to aquestion of privilege, offered a resolution reciting the 
fact of the reference of his *‘ silver pool ’’ resolution to the 
Committee on Rules, and the fact that that committee 
had refused to report the same, and directing the Commit- 
tee on Rules to report the resolution to the House for its 
coasideration....Seventy private pension bills were passed 
including one granting a pension of $50 a month to Gen. 
Franz Sigel ; one granting a pension of $100 a month to 
Gen. Isaac Quinby, of Rochester ; one increasing to $100 a 
month the pension of Joseph J. Bartlett, of New York, and 
one granting a pension of $100 a month to Gen. N. P. 
Banks. 


..-Carpet mills in Philadelphia were burned with a loss 
of a million and a half. 





....-George Bancroft, the historian, died in Washington 


1 on the 17th instant, 


FOREIGN. 

....It is learned, on the best authority, that the negotia- 
tions which have been pending between Newfoundland and 
the United States in the direction of preferential trade re- 
lations have fallen through. This termination is believed 
to be the result of representations made to the Imperial 
Government by the Canadian Executive, which urged that 
such discrimination against the importation of Canadian 
goods in Newfoundland in favor of products of the United 
States would be contrary to the imperial and cclonial pol- 
icy. 


....The Southwestern Railway employés, in Scotland, 
having refused to rejoin the strikers, the men are lusing 
heart aud gradually returning to work. The Caledonian 
Railway Company is still holding places for repentant 
s"rikers. Its passenger drivers voluntarily assisted in 
clearing goods in arrears to-day. The manager or the 
North British is drafting a scheme for the redress of the 
men’s grievances, provided work is resumed within a fort- 
night. Hedeclines, however, to promise any -arbitration. 


...-The greatest discontent still prevails among the 
laborers on the London docks, and the police have to exer- 
cise great vigilance to prevent a serious outbreak. On the 
17th a number of strikers attacked the men at work, firing 
volleys of stones and other missiles at them. A man in 
the employ of the Shipping Federation fired several blank 
cartridges from a revolver to intimidate the mob. The 
police finally succeeded in dispersing the strikers, but no 
arrests were made. 


....-A dispatch from Tobolsk to St. Petersburg says that 
the scourge known as “ black death ”’ has reached the city 
of Tobolsk, the capital of West Siberia. The whole of 
Asiatic Russia, from Samarkand to the mouth of the Obi, 
is suffering from the pestilence. Thousands are dying at 
Obdorsk, near the mouth of the Obi, owing to the lack of 
physicians. It seems almost hopeless to try to check the 
spread of the fearful disease. 


..--The latest advices from Buenos Ayres are of a peace- 
ful character. The rebels, who had assembled in the 
Province of Entre Rios, it appears, have been disarmed by 
the force of national troops sent against them. A new 
Governor has been appointed to control the affairs of 
Entre Rios, and he is already acting energetically and 


efficiently, and the alarm caused by the revolutionary out- 
break 1s rapidiy subsiding. 


... «Dispatches received from Zanzibar state that the 
German forces recently attacked Machemba’s stronghold, 
which was situated ina dense jungle. The jungle seri- 


ously hindered the movements of the troops. The result 
was that the German torces were repulsed and forced to 
retreat. Emio Pasha is said to be engaged in constant 
hostilities with the Arabs south of Lake Vicioria. 


...-Further details of the destruction wrought by the 
severe earthquake in Algeria reported on the 15th inst. 
have been received. Thetowns of Gouraya and Villebourg 


were practically destroyed by the shocks, and forty per- 
sons were killed by the falling of walls. The amount of 
damage done to property is estimated at £20,000. 


....-A dispatch from Rio Janeiro says that the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, acting in accord With the Government, has 
voted affirmatively on those articles of the new Brazilian 


Constitution regarding Federal organization, and the 
powers of the legislative, executive and judicial depart- 
ments of the new republican government. 
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GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Our great historian has passed away. Himself the 
most historic figure among us, the creator and muse of 
our national history, he seemed the choicest relic of the 
age which first made our literature great and discovered 
the worth to the world of American institutions and 
letters. We have honored him, as he lived among us 
past his ninetieth year, as the last survivor of that great 
first group of prose writers, Irving, Cooper, Prescott 
and Hawthorne, who, with Bryant and Longfellow 
among poete, made the first half of our century famous 
for semething more than material progress. 

George Bancroft was born just pefore the century open- 
ed, and its years measured his age. His father, a Congre- 
gational clergyman, afterward Unitarian, was a soldier 
at Concord ani Lexington, and wrote a life of Wash- 
ington. Do we recall what a field of service the life of 
our historian has covered? It was in 1834 that the first 
volume of his ‘*‘ History of the United States” appear- 
ed, which was received with unbounded favor, and im- 
mediately gave him the field of American history. But 
before this he had fitted himself well forthe work. He 
had graduated from Harvard at seventeen, and then 
spent five years of study in Europe, graduated as doctor 
of philosophy at Gottingen at the age of twenty, feel- 
ing especially the influence of the bistorian Heeren, 
whose works he translated later; then at Berlin he 
studied under Schleiermacher and William von Hum- 
boldt; made the acquaintance of Goethe at Jena; 
in Paris learned to know Alexander von Humboldt, 
Cousin and Constant; and in Milan met M.inzon1 in fa- 
miliar friendship, and Bunsep and Niebubr and Byron 
at Rome. During these five years, before he was twen- 
ty-three, he was studying philosophy, history, theology 
and Oriental languages, and translating the poetry of 
Goethe and Schiller. That was a studious youth that 
deserved to achieve fame,a youth that he could look 
back to with satisfaction when,in 1870, while United 
States Minister to Prussia, he celebrated, with many 
marks of honor, the fiftieth anniversary of his gradua- 
tion at Gottingen. 





This generation honors him chiefly for his historical 
labors; but we may forget that he has done his part in 
making history. He was an ardent Democrat, as Dem- 
ocracy was in the first third of the century, and was 
made Collector of the Port of Boston by President Van 
Buren, and then had the pleasure of giving Hawthorne 
his post in the Custom-house. In 1844 he was Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts, and in 1845 
was made Secretary of the Navy by President Polk, and 
established the Naval Academy at Annapolis. During 
one month he was Acting S:cretary of War, and issued 
the order which sent General Taylor to the Rio Grande 
and opened the way for the Mexican War. He sent the 
fleet to the Pacific coast which took possession of Cali- 
fornia for the United States. Then he went to London 
as American Minister to Great Britain, spending three 
years of successful service, while pursuing his historical 
researches. On his returnin 1849 he devoted himself 
again most earnestly to the continuation of his great 
work, which was interrupted again by the Civil War. 
From 1867 to 1874 he represented his country as Minis- 
ter to Prussia and later to the new empire of Germany, 
having the fortune to watch close at hand the trans- 
formation in the government of a nation for which he 
had almost the affection of a citizen. He then returned 
to his native land, and published the last two volumes 
of his history, the eleventh and twelfth, as late as 1882. 
It had been his life work. 

In 1849 Mr. Baucroft purchased a fine place in New- 
port, and made it his home while in this country, until 
in 1874 he went to Washington, tho he still spent his 
summers in his Newport home. He loved social life, 
and was the center of every company which he honored 
with his presence. His life was regular, simple and 
studious; he loved exercise, and rode on horseback daily 
until within about a year of his death, following it with 
a brisk walk. In his extreme age he was carefully 
guarded by his household and surrounded with every 
attention and honor. 

His great ‘‘ History ” may finally be superseded. It 
only extends to the beginning of Washington’s adminis- 
tration as President, and later writere, as some have 
already done, with fuller material, and possibly with 
more philosophic methods, will eclipse him; but his 
work will ever remain a mine of material, and the start- 
ing point for all his successors. Perhaps he made too 
much of New England, but New England has proved to 
be the greatest factor in the nation’s history. Another 
Bancroft, with a syndicate of assistants, working from 
that Californian coast which Secretary Bancroft’s fleet 
took possession of for the country, is supplying what is 
nothing less than a cyclopedia of American history, and 
from old Cambridge Mr. Winsor has been doing the same 
in much the same way; but all must hold first in honor 
their great leader, creator of American historical litera- 
ture. 


» 
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THE FREE COINAGE VOTE. 


As was anticipated, the Senate voted last week for 
free coinage, the majority for it being larger, however, 
than was expected. The final vote was thirty-nine to 
twenty-seven. All of the nay votes were cast by Re- 
publicans except three—those of Messrs. Gray, of Dela- 
ware, and Blodgett and McPherson, of New Jersey. 
These were the only Democrats who voted against free 
coinage, The majority of thirty-nine was made up of 
twenty-four Democrats and fifteen Republicans, The 
fifteen Republicans represent the States of Nebraska (2), 
Kansas (1), Colorado (2), Nevada (2), Idaho (2), Montana 
(2), Washington (1), Oregon (1), California (1), and 
Pennsylvania, (1). Not a single Republican Senators 
east of the Missouri River except Mr. Cameron, 
voted with the majority. Tenof the Senators who 
betrayed the Republican Party represent States 
which, according to the Census, have an aggregate pop- 
ulation of only 1,733,413. Their votes equaled in effect 
the votes of the ten Republican Senators from Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Wisconsin, Ohio and Illinois, 
which have an aggregate population of 17;421,843. 
These ten votes against free coinage represent a consti- 
tuency ten times as large as that of the five free coinage 
States. This shows how small is the following of the 
Republican free coinage Senators. 

The majority on the final vote for free coinage was 
eleven, while last summer it was nineteen for the same 
bill. This shows that there has been a loss in the free 
coinage yote, notwithstanding the fact that Idaho was 
not represented last summer in the Senate. The meas- 
ure finally adopted was not the bill reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee, but the Free Coinage bill of last ses- 
sion. After the Finance Committee’s bill had been 
severely amended by the adoption of the Stewart pro- 
position for free coinage, and by the striking out of the 
two per cent bond scheme and the modification of other 
features in the Committee of the Whole, the Plumb- 
Teller-Reagan bill, of last session, was brought forward, 
and after being amended was adopted as a substitute. 

This is the second time the Senate has declared for 
free coinage. The last vote isin deliberate disregard 
of the protests of all sound financiers and business men, 
and of the oldest and ablest members of the Senate, of 
the known wishes of the President and his Administra- 
tion, and of the leaders of the party which a majority 
of the Senators represent. It is in defiance of the sound 











sentiment of the country. It is financial and political 
madness. Reason was lost upon the Silver cranks. Sen- 
ator Sherman, in one of the ablest addresses ever deliv- 
ered on the floor of the Senate, set forth with great 
power and lucidity the evils that the free coinage of sil- 
ver would inevitably inflict. He was strongly supported 
by Senator Aldrich and others; but their weighty argu- 
ments were without effect; and becoming weary at last 
with attempting to interpose objection or opposition, 
Senator Sherman gave up the fight, and allowed the 
Silver Senators to perfect the bill according to their 
own desires, 

The bill is now in the possession of the appropriate 
committee of the House. It will be reported in due 
course, and then we shall see what the House will do 
with it, Itseems nrost probable that it will be passed. 
The Democrats will vote for it almost to a man, despite 
the utterances of Grover Cleveland; and their numbers, 
it is to be feared, will be supplemented by enough Re- 
publicans from the silver States to make up the requisite 
majority. The bill will then go to the President, and 
all that remains to prevent the dangerous measure from 
becoming a law will be the Presidential veto. That 
the country has a right to expect; and we assume that 
the President, who is not lacking in courage, will fol- 
low the example of President Grant and President Hayes 
on similar occasions, and save the country from disaster. 
The President is reported to have said, during the last 
session, that he would sign no bill passed against the 
protest of the great majority of the Republicans of both 
Houses, by a coalition of Democrats and Republicans. 
If this bill reaches the White House it will be the result 
of just such a coalition as the President referred to last 
summer, and if he were to sign it he would serve the 
purposes of the Democratic Party and a few small Re- 
publican States, and oppose the wishes of the great ma- 
jority of the party that elected him and of the people of 
the country generally. It is not to be supposed for a 
moment that the President will sign any bill for free 
coinage. It is well known that in hisown judgment the 
free coinage of silver would be disastrous, and the veto 
power, which is large and effectual, has been lodged in 
his hands for the very purpose of preventing the enact- 
ment of injurious legislation. 

We most earnestly trust, however, that the bill will 
net pass the House. If the Republican members are 
wise they will allow this question to go over to the next 
Congress, which will be overwhelmingly Democratic. 
If the Democratic Party want free coinage let them take 
the responsibility of it. Republicans need ask for no 
better advantage than would be given them if they 
could hold the Democratic Party responsible for the 
enactment of a free coinage law. Whichever party 
assumes this responsibility will soon find that it has an 
impossible load to carry. When the sound, sober finan- 
ciers and conservative thinking business men of the 
country unite to declare a financial policy disastrous, it 
were best to let it alone. 


+ 
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THE SUPREME COURT AND BERING SEA. 


A MOTION was made last week, by Mr. Choate, of this 
city. in the Supreme Court of the United States, in be- 
half of the owner and claimant of the British schooner 
“W. P. Sayward,” seized in the Bering Sea by a 
United States revenue cutter for an alleged violation of 
the laws of the United States, which motion asked 
leave to file a petition with the court for a writ of pro- 
hibition addressed to the Judge of the United States 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska, restraining 
him from proceeding with the condemnation and sale 
of the vessel so seized. The design of this motion is to 
get before the court the disputed question of jurisdic. 
tion of the United States in the Bering Sea. Mr. 
Choate told the court that the motion was made with 
the authority and approval of the Attorney General of 
the Dominion of Canada, who was thus acting “‘ with 
the knowledge and approval of the Imperial Govern-. 
ment of Great Britain.” This makes the Attorney-Gen-- 
eral and that Government, indirectly at least, parties to. 
the proceeding. 

Chief-Justice Fuller made an order giving the Attor-. 
ney-General of the United States two weeks to file an: 
answer to the brief of Mr. Choate, setting forth the 
reasons, if any, why the motion should not be granted.. 
The Attorney-General will undoubtedly file an answer 
with reasons against the motion. 

The granting of this motion would make it necessary 
for the court to consider and determine the whole ques- 
tion now in dispute between the Executive Department 
of the United States and Great Britain with respect to 
the jurisdiction of the former in the BeringSea. The 
only direct effect of the decision rendered by the court 
would relate simply to the Judge of the United States 
District Court of Alaska, in which the case of the seized 
vessel is pending. The court has no power to put an 
end to the international dispute between the two Govern- 
ments in respect to the matter involved, or to review the 
action of aco-ordinate Department of the United States 
Government. While its opinion, if given, would of 
course be entitled to grave consideration, the question 
itself, so far as the two Governments are concerned with 
it, is essentially one of diplomacy, and must be settled 
by the political department of the Government in the 
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usual way, either by direct diplomacy, or by referring 
the matter in dispute to a tribunal of arbitrators. 

So far as Great Britain is virtually a party to this mo- 
tion in the Supreme Court, the proceeding must be re- 
garded as a very extraordinary one. It is indeed a 
just ground of offense to the President of the United 
States. It is notatall likely that the court, clothed only 
with judicial power in a case properly before it, and 
affecting the rights of a party to the suit under therules 
and provisions of law, will undertake to settle a diplo- 
matic question between the United States and Great 
Britain, without the slightest power to enforce its own 
decision upon either Government, The British Govern- 
ment has greatly misjudged the court, if it has sup- 
posed that, at its solicitation and by its procurement, it 
would take this position. 


+ 


THORNS IN THE FLESH. 


OnE who reads the record of Paul’s life, as given in 
the Book of Acts and incidentally appearing in his epis- 
tles, naturally comes to the conélusion that he must 
have been a man of remarkable bodily vigor. The im- 
mense labot which he performed requires this supposi- 
tion. No one, having a feeble and infirm body, could 
do what he did, without a constant miracle to give him 
strength. There is no record of his being sick at any 
time, and no intimation of such a miracle to invigorate 
a feeble body. We hence conclude that he was physi- 
cally a strong and healthy man, and for this reason 
fitted to endure hardship and severe taxation of animal 
energy. 

And yet this same Apostle had what he describes as ‘‘a 
thorn in the flesh,” which came uponhim after “ the 
abundance of the revelations” given to him when 
he was ‘‘ caught up to the third Heaven,” and “ heard 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.” He refers as follows, to this ‘‘ thorn in the 
flesh ” in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians: 

‘* And lest I should be exalted above measure through 
the abundance of the revelations, there was given to mea 
thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, 
lest I should be exalted above measure. For this thing I 
besought the Lord thrice that it might depart from me. 
And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee; for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness.”’ (II Cor., xii, 
7-9.) 

This sbows that this ‘‘thorn in the flesh” did not 
precede these ‘‘revelations,” but came afterward. 
What this ‘‘ thorn” was as to its precise nature and kind 
the Apostle does not state. Hespeaksof it as being ‘‘in the 
flesh,” which evidently means that it was some painful 
bodily evil that was not only permanent, but a source of 
serious inconvenience to him. He also calls it ‘‘ the 
messenger of Satan to buffet him,” implying that Satan 
was permitted to bring this evil upon him. The moral 
purpose for which he was called to suffer from this evil, 
as he declares, was that he should not ‘** be exalted above 
measure through the abundance of the revelations” given 
tohim. Feeling the evilas a burdeu,greatly incommoded 
by it, and desiring to get rid of it, he thrice besought the 
Lord Jesus ‘‘that it might depart from him.” The 
answer to his prayer in each instance was: ‘‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” He did not get the precise thing for which 
he asked, but he did get something better in the power 
through the grace of Christ imparted to him patiently 
to bear the evil. He hencesays: ‘‘ Most gladly therefore 
will [rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.” Paul was a stronger and a 
better man, with ‘‘ the thorn in the flesh,” and the sup- 
porting grace of Christ to sustain him, than he would 
have been if without both. The former being supple- 
mented by the latter, was on the whole a blessing rather 
than an evil to him. He gained more than he lost by it. 
What he lost in the way of physical comfort had an 
adequate and full compensation in the way of spiritual 
good. 

The exact case of the Apostle was probably never du- 
plicated in the history of any other man. And yet 
thorns in the flesh, in the sense of physical evils, defec- 
tive health, bodily pains and infirmities, chronic dis- 
eases and imperfect organs, more or less in some form 
and to some extent, belong to the bistory of almost every 
human being; and in respect tosome persons these thorns 
are so sharp and so loug continued that they are really 
a great burden to our sensitive nature. They impair 
one’s happiness, and often make him mentally sad. 
What shall we do with these thorns in the flesh when 
they come upon us? The dictate of Nature is that we 
should seek their removal, and that tothis end we should 
adopt the means suited to secure this result. It is per- 
fectly proper that one should ask God to bless these 
means and give the desired relief. There is not only no 
objection to this course, but it is in perfect accordance 
with Christian wisdom. There was nothing wrong in 
Paul’s asking that the thorn in his flesh might be re- 
moved from him; and there can be nothing wrong in 
repeatirg the substance of that prayer in any case, or 
in using proper means to the end. 

If, however. the prayer 1s not answered, and the 
means are not successful in removing the thorn, what 
then shall be done? Ina word, how shall one treat 








avoid and cannot cure, and which must therefore go 
along with him as a part of his earthly history? The 
answer to this question is that, whatever may be the 
form of the evil from which one suffers, and from which 
he cannot escape, he should patiently bear it, cheerfully 
submitting his mind and heart to the endurance with- 
out murmuring against God or finding fault with his 
providence. If one cannot see because he has lost his 
sight, then he must accept that condition and be content 
with it; and if he cannot walk because he has lost the 
use of his limbs, then he must live without walking. 
If his feebleness confines him to a bed, then he must 
quietly lie there. In short, we must learn the sublime 
lesson which Paul declares himself to have learned when 
he said: ‘I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.” (Philip. iv, 11.) This is im- 
measurably better than tocontend against providence, 
and lash our sensibilities into a rage only to make our- 
selves still more miserable, Patient endurance will 
greatly mitigate the very worst situation, and make it 
far more tolerable than it otherwise would be. 

Thorns in the flesh may be, sometimes are, and always 
should be, moral and spiritual teachers, educating the 
soul into a higher and purer state, and preparing it for 
that better life in which all the ills and tears of earth 
will be forever absent. They are adapted to this result, 
and when the result comes to pass, they are always 
blessings: The good they bestow, or rather that God 
bestows through them, is then greater in quantity, and 
far better in quality, than that which they take away. 
The man who loses his bodily health, and with the loss, 
and as the consequence thereof, learns to trust God and 
love Christ, has in this world gained more than he lost, 
and infinitely more in the next world. What seemsa 
heavy hand upon him is really the hand of mercy. 
What is called affliction to him is only a method of 
grace. It may be true of him that in no other way 
would he have been saved from the wrath to come. 
Wouat he suffers is a disciplinary trial of his faith, and 
by that trial he is being fitted for ‘‘the inheritance of 
the saints in light.” Thorns in the flesh that minister 
grace to the heart, tho not ceasing to be thorns, are, 
nevertheless, mercies in disguise, and, as such, belong 
to the great system of providence by which God thakes 
all things work together for good to them that love him. 
What we suffer here is but a light and temporary efilic- 
tion, when compared with the ‘‘ far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory” reserved for the righteous in 
Heaven. 


Ss 
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HOW THE INDIAN SERVICE IS MANAGED. 








THE discussion of the Sioux outbreak and the rela- 
tions of the Government to its wards reveals the fact 
that very few persons, outside of immediate . fficial 
circles, understand the relations of the Indian Bureau 
to tbe Indian problem. 

The office of Indian Affairs is one of the several bu- 
reaus of the Department of the Interior, Like the Gen- 
eral Land Office, the Pension Office, the Patent Office, 
and the Bureau of Education, its chief executive is 
called the Commissioner. He is appointed by the Pres- 
ident, subject to the confirmation of the Senate; his 
salary is $4,000 per annum. Next in authority in the 
Bureau is the Assistant Commissioner, who is likewise 
appointed and confirmed, and whose salary is $3,000 per 
annum. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs reports imme- 
diately to the Secretary of the Interior, and all his du- 
ties are performed under the direction of that officer. 
Questions relating to Indian affairs are first referred to 
the Indian Division in the Secretary’s office. The First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior represents his chief 
as the supreme authority in the Department, but may be 
overruled by the Secretary himself. Before any maiter 
is formally presented to the Secretary or his First As- 
sistant, it passes the inspection of the Chief of the 
Indian Division, under whose supervision half a dozen 
clerks are kept busy with Indian business. 

The Indian office is a half-square from the Interior 
Building on F Street, on the seventh and eighth floors 
of the Atlantic Building, having many years ago been 
crowded out of the fine stone building known as the 
Patent Office. 

Here may be found the Commissioner, bis assistant 
and seventy clerks, Of these clerks the Commissioner 
appoints only his private secretary. The work of the 
office is referred to the following divisions: Ejucation, 
accounts, land, finance, depredations, files and miscel- 
laneous, each of which is presided over by a chief, re- 
ceiving from $1,600 to $2,000 per annum, and who re- 
ceives his appointment from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior direct. The clerks under the chiefs are Civil Ser- 
vice appointees. 

In ‘the field are a Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
at a salary of $4,000 per annum; six inspectors, at $3,000 
each per annum; and five special agents, at $2,000 each 
perannum. These are also allowed traveling expenses. 
There are 59 Indian agents, a varying number of special 
agents for allotting lands and performing other duties, 
and about 3,000 agency and school employés, small and 
great, receiving salaries varying from a few cent: per 
day to $2,000 per anuum. Of the latter nearly 2,000 are 





those physical evils that fall to his lot which he cannot 


The Indian agents, inspectors and the Superintendent 
of Indian schools are all appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. The five special agents, the 
allotting agents and all other special emyloyés are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior. ‘ 

The Agency policemen, judges, mechanics, farmers, 
clerks and other like employé:, and all minor school em- 
ploy és are selected by the Indian Agent, and are subject 
to the approval of the Commissioner. There are 76 su- 
perintendents of boarding and training schools, and 
about 300 other school employés who are appointed 
directly or indirectly by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, either of his own motion or on recommendation 
of agents, superintendents or the Superintendent of In- 
dian Schools. The Commissioner appoints the physicians 
also. 

There is an independent body of ten citizens, known 
as the Board of Indian Commissioners, appointed by the 
President, who serve without pay, and act in an adviso- 
ry capacity to the Commissioner and others connected 
with Indian affairs. The sum of $5,000 per annum is 
vote for the necessary expenses of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. They employ a secretary, hold meet- 
ings from time to time, witness the annual letting of 
contracts, and in general suivey the field and endeavor 
to correct evils. They have no authority in the admin- 
istration, however, tho their influerce is salutary and 
their assistance often valuable. 

The Indian Agents and special agents, after appoint- 
ment, perform their duties under regulations established 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and report to the Com- 
missioner, to whom they are directly responsible, but 
who is powerless to suspend, discharge or punish them 
for violations of instructions or regulations. The Su- 
perintendent of Indian Schools, the Inspectors and spe- 
cial commissioners appointed to negotiate with Indians 
from time to time, all report direct to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and are independent of the Commissioner. 
Bonded superintendents of boarding aud industrial 
‘schools report direct to the Commissioner, superintend- 
ents of Agency schools through the Agent. 

The details of the administration of Indian affairs 
fall upon the Commissioner subject to the Secretary, 
These refer to accounts of agents, civilization, educa- 
tion, expenditures, allotments, payment of annuities, 
making and execution of contracts, questions of title, 
tribal interest, etc., etc. All positions, however unim- 
portant, must be authorized by the Secrétary, and per- 
mission must be obtained from the same < fficer in ad- 
vance for the expenditure of all moneys except earnings 
of the service. Every change of policy, modification of 
regulations, proposition for improvements of the service, 
in short everything must be referred to the member of 
the Cabinet who presides over the Interior Department. 
Tbe Commissioner is practically the chief clerk of Indian 
affairs, and performs only such duties as are specially 
delegated to him by his superior officer. Saving bis own 
private secretary, the physicians and the school em- 
pluyés, all other agents, clerks and workers are ap- 
pointed independent of his advice and (with a qualifica- 
tion) consent. An Indian agent being appointed by the 
President may ignore the instructions of the Commis- 
sioner and coatinue in the service. A special agent, 
whose duty it is upon the terms of his appointment to 
perform such duties as the Commission directs, may be 
incompetent and unworthy, yet the Commissioner is 
without authority to discharge him. A chief of division 
in his own office may be insubordinate or inefficient, 
but the head of the important bureau can only respect- 
fully request of the Secretary that he be relieved from 
duty. 

Congress may fail to make appropriations in season 
er entirely and throw Indian affairs into almost inex- 
tricable confusion. The Secretary of the Interior, in 
the multitude of other important duties, may fail to 
approve an important recommendation or otherwise 
interfere with the details of the Bureau’s business and 
| demoraliz2 the entire Indian service, The First Assist- 
ant Secretary may likewise obstruct the progress of im. 
portant work or wantonly upset the Commissioner’s 
most cherished plans even after the approval of the 
Secretary has been informally obtained. The chief of 
the Indian Division, tho merely a clerk, can pigeon- 
hole, lose, or delay action upon communications on 
which may depend the education, civilization, or even 
the existence of thousands of Indians. Inspectors are 
wholly independent of the Commissioner, as is the 
Superintendent of Indian Schools, and these officials 
may b2 positively hostile and undo important work at 
agencies and schools which it has taken months or 
years to bring to a given state of efficiency. 

If Congress reduces the appropriations for the ser- 
vice, the Commissioner must curtail expenses, and the 
Indians are dissatisfied. If the Secretary is too much 
engaged to execute or approve large contracts for sup- 
plies or transportation and the formal contracts with 
certified checks of bidders lie in his office weeks instead 
of hours the whole service and the bidders suffer. Ifa 
worthless agent is appointed and wrecks the school or 
demoralizes the Indians, the public as well as the In- 
dians are displeased, and so in other particulars by the 
neglect, incompetency or willful intent of those over 
whom the Commissioner exercises no authority or exer- 





Indian employés receiving only trifling salaries. 





cises authority without control, the efforts of aconscien- 
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tious, able and vigorous executive officer may be 
brought to naught. 

The Indian office and the Commissioner accomplish 
wonderful results under almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties, and the public owe it to both not to charge upon 
them errors of omission and commission for which 
they are in no sense responsible. 


4 
> 





PUBLIC MEN ON THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


WE publish this week another batch of letters upon 
the opening of the gates of the Columbian Exposition 
on Sunday. Two weeks ago we gave the opinions of 
one hundred and nineteen Senators and Representatives, 
the majority of which were decidedly against Sunday 
opening. 

In this issue we give two letters by members of the 
Cabinet, Secretary Windom and Attorney-General 
Miller, both of whom cast their vote and influence 
against the desecration of the American Sabbath. At- 
torney-General Miller holds that one day in the week 
devoted to rest is more valuable, both economically and 
morally, than used in any other way; while Secretary 
Windom expresses his earnest sympathy with the senti- 
ment that would preserve the American Sabbath invio- 
late. 

We also publish letters from sixteen Governors repre- 
senting all sections of the country, east, west, north and 
south. Eight of the sixteen, it will be seen, desire to 
have the gates of the Exposition closed on Sunday, five 
think they should be open, two express no opinion, and 
one appears to be undecided. 

Governor Davis, of Rhode Island, has no doubt of the 
wisdom of the law of the Sabbath, and he thinks its ob- 
servance ‘“‘a principal sanitary support alike of the 
body and mind of man,” and a powerful moral influence 
on society. Governor Page, of Vermont, calls attention 
to the fact that the Exposition is not to be a local affair, 
but a great national gathering; and he heartily approves 
of the expression of the Legislature of his State in oppo- 
sition to Sunday opening. 

Governor McKinney, of Virginia, bases his opposition 
to Sunday opening on the fact that the experience of the 
world shows that ‘‘ rest one day in seven is necessary 
for man,” and that this is ‘‘ a Christian country.” Gov- 
ernor Fowle, of North Caroliva, agrees with the Gov- 
ernor ot Virginia, and Governor Goodell, of New Hamp- 
shire, insists that this Christian country “ cannot afford 
to advertise to the world such a total disregard of the 
Christian Sabbath’’ as would be involved in the opening 
of the National Exposition on Sunday. Governor Luce, of 
Michigan, thinks the Exposition shou!d be closed on Sun- 
day, like banks and stores and other business,and that its 
permanent results will be more valuable to the Ameri- 
can people if in its conduct the American Sabbath is 
regarded. 

Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, a stanch Presby- 
terian elder, holds that any one who recognizes the 
binding obligations of the Dicalog cannot be in doubt 
as to the question of Sunday observance, ‘‘ No consid- 
eration,” he adds, *‘ except those of necessity or mercy 
should lead us to impose ordinary labor upon our fellow- 
men on that day.” We most heartily commend this 
expression asa principle which not only the managers 
of the Exposition, but all intelligent and humane citi- 
izens should observe. ° 

Governor Eagle, of Arkansas, says the World’s Fair is 
to be a great educator, and our thinking, moral and 
religious citizens ought not to ‘‘ oppose a little education 
in the direction of good morals.” He adds: 





‘Our delightful, quiet, Christian, American Sabbath, 
preserved and observed at our great World’s Fair, would 
send abroad an influence for good worth more than many 
millions spent on missionaries,’’ 

Wealso print a number of opinions from Congressmen, 
whose replies to our letters did not reach us in time to be 
published two weeks ago. The most notable of these 
letters 1s that of Congressman Stockdale, of Mississippi, 
whose line of argument is that whatever is good and 
moral and helpful in itself may be used for the elevation 
of man morally, socially and intellectually on the Sab- 
bath as well as on any other day. But if that line of 
argument is legitimate it would wipe out our Sabbath 
altogether. The work of the carpenter, the mason, the 
butcher and the storekeeper is all necessary, excellent, 
and humane work. We could not get along without 
any one of them, They build our houses, they furnish 
our tables, and they clothe our bodies, They could not 
possibly be engaged in a better work six days in the 
week, If Mr. Stockdale is right, and many others who 
agree with him, they should not limit their work to six 
days in the week, but continue their efforts through 
seven days for the benetit of their fellow-men. This is 
the narrow view; the broader view is that by cessation 
of work on one day in seven they themselves are not 
only benefited, but the whole community. Everybody 
is entitled to one day’s rest in seven, those who shall 
have duties to peform in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition, as well as the carpenter, the mason, the 
butcher, the storekeeper, and the laboring man. 

It is of vital importance that this question, whether 
the gates of the Exposition shall or shall not be open on 
Sunday, should be settled rightly, It is important in 





the influence which it will have on foreign nations, and 
especially so in the influence which will result in our 
own country. To open the gates of the Exposition on 
the Sabbath, would be the first step in a downward 
course. It would make easy a second step in the same 
direction, and the tendency would be to establish in 
this country the Parisian Sunday; and we might even 
come to hold our elections on that day, as they do in 
France. It is incumbent on every friend, therefore, of 
the American Sabbath to use his utmost influence, as 
Bishop Weaver suggests, to prevent the managers of 
the Fair from doing this great wrong. 


in. 


Cditorial Ustes. 


THE special and unusual features of this week’s INDE- 
PENDENT are the continuation of letters from members of 
the Cabinet, Governors and Congressmen on the opening 
of the Columbian Exposition on Sunday, and the religious 
statistics collected by the Census Bureau. Bishop Hurst 
describes one of the London preachers; Professor Fisher 
shows the contrast between the Gospel and the Apostles; 
William White calls attention to some unacknowledged 
poems either by Lamb or Southey; Dr. Spear discusses the 
Judicial Power of Christ; Bishop Weaver lifts his voice 
against Sabbath desecration; Bishop Hare and Elaine 
Goodale write about the recent Indian troubles; Frank H. 
Taylor begins a series of letters about the New South; 
Kate Foote indicates the live topics at Washington; and 
Dr. Kohut tells the origin of the later legends about 
David. Our poets are G. H. Burton, Edith M. Thomas, 
Douglas Sladen, Mary B. Dimondand F. D. Sherman; and 
the stories are by A. C. Townsend and Charles H. Lu 
grin. 








WE publish, this week, the firat installment of the statis- 
tics being gathered for the Eleventh Census of the religious 
denominations of the United States. The general public 
will be glad to know that for the first time in the history 
of this country accurate aud c»mplete religious statistics 
are to be included in the voluminous reports of the Census. 
Every statistician knows that this is a work which involves 
such a large outlay of time and trouble and money that no 
private enterprize would be likely to undertake it. Many 
of the denominations publish annually or occasionally sta- 
tistics of their own; but somedonot. A determined effort is 
being made by the Government to secure returns from 
every sect, however small and obscure. These returns are 
being gathered in such a way that they can be tabulated so 
as to show the number of churches, communicants, etc., of 
any denomination in the conntry, or in any State or Terri- 
tory, or even in any city, townorvillage. When thecensus 
volumes are published, it will appear, we suppose, just 
what denominations are represented in the city of New 
York, for example: how many churches there are, how many 
communicants, how many persons the churches are ar- 
raaged to seat, and also the value of the churches with 
their furnishings and sites. It is interesting to know that 
there are one hundred and forty denominations ia this 
country including Christian, Jewish, Mormon and pagan 
bodies. We shall also be informed, we presume, how many 
independent congregations there are, how many missions, 
how mapy union churches, etc. It will, also, be of interest 
to learn how many congregations have houses of worship, 
and how many meet in halls and school-houses and private 
houses. The total valuation, which the statistics will also 
show, of church property will, we imagine, be so large as 
to attract the attention of legislators. We understand that 
bulletins are to be published from time to time with 
further returns. We shall take pleasure in laying the re- 
sults before our readers. 


IN a recent note concerning the admission of women to 
the Methodist General Conference, we said: 

*“Why the colored members should be so strongly against the 
ecclesiastical enfranchisement of women is not clear—the 
strength of prejudice, perhaps.” 

The Christian Advocate makes this the text of an edito- 
rial entitled an ‘‘ Upwarrantable Imputation upon Oar 
Colored Brethren,’ in the course of which it says: 

“The reason our brethren se vote is a prepossession, not a 
prejudice—a prepossessiou in favor of the Word ef God asa 
rule of action. They are sound in the.faith upon all the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. They take the Word of God as they 
find it.” 

This is a most extraordinary statement. It implies a re- 
markable degree of Scriptural knowledge and spiritual 
intelligence in a race of people who have had very slender 
opportunities, and whose pressing needs in this direction 
have been the basis of special appeals for facilities for their 
enlightenment. To hold the Freedmen up as a pattern of 
faithful adherence to the Word of God, of correct interpre- 
tation, and of sound theological thinking, is certainly no 
compliment tothem. They are themselves too sensible of 
their deficiencies to take satisfaction in such extravagant 
claims in their behalf. Moreover, this uncalled-for tribute 
to them is, by inference, a slur on the great majority of 
white members who have voted in favor of allowing women 
to have seats in the General Conference. Are they not 
sound on all the doctrines of the Gospel? Do they not ac- 
cept the Word of God as they find it? No doubt a major- 
ity of the ministers will vote for the admission of women. 
Is it to be held that they, with all their advantages, are 
inferior to their colored bretbren in knowledge of and at- 
tachment to the teachings of the Scriptures? Here is an 
imputation of far greater moment than that which our 
contemporary resents. It is an imputation upon the ma- 





WITH most commendable promptness the Senate had no 
sooner finished the Silver bill, last week, than it took up 
the Elections bill, which was laid aside, it will be remem- 
bered, by the solid vote of the Democratic members, aided 
by a number of Republican Senators from the Northwest. 
The vote on taking up the bill was, however, extremely 
close. It was a tie vote, thirty-three voting in favor of the 
motion and thirty-three against it. Assisting the Demo- 
crats were a few Republicans. The Vice-President gave 








‘ the casting vote, and, accordingly, on Friday the Senate 


resumed consideration of the bill. Being determined, if 
possible, to bring to an end the long and rambling discus- 
sion, the Republican Senators resolved to sit until a vote 
should be reached. The Senate, therefore, was in session 
through Friday night and continuously on Saturday until 
six o’clock, when a truce was declared until Monday. 
During this period a number of dreary speeches were 
droned out on the Democratic side, and a great many 
amendments were proposed, with a view of crippling the 
bill. All these were voted down. The prospect is that the 
bill will be brought to a vote some day this week. If the 
majority do not succeed in overcoming the physical endur- 
ance of the epposition by continuous sessions, Senator Al- 
drich will bring forward the proposed rule for the ending 
of debate. The prospect for an early vote, therefore. is 
good, and we are glad to say that the probability is that 
the bill will pass. 





Is it possible that any Republican Legislature could 
do suehb an act as that done last week by the Democratic 
Senate of New Jersey? It will be remembered that last 
winter an iovestigation into the election of Senator Mc- 
Donald from Hudson County, revealed the most fraudu- 
lent and corrupt use of the ballot-box which has ever been 
uncovered in any part of the country. As the result, Mr. 
McDonald, who had received the certificate of election, 
was unseated and his opponent, Mr. Stubr, Independent 
Democrat and Republican, was seated in his place. In the 
Senate last week, there being a Democratic majority, Mr. 
Stuhr was unseated without any investigation or delibera- 
tion, and Mr. McDonald was returned totheseat. Not only 
this; but when the President of the Senate announced the 
regular committee of three on elections, he made McDon- 
ald chairman, and Mr. Keyes, whose seat. is contested on 
the ground that he was not eligible when voted for, the 
other Democratic member. These two men constitute the 
majority of the committee, and all questions arising con- 
cerning their rights to seats in the Senate must first be 
passed upon by themselves. A more flagrant disregard of 
decency it would be hard to find. The New Jersey Demo- 
cracy are either a very patient or a very blind constituency. 


SENATOR INGALLS in his brilliant speech, last week, on 
the Silver question which had very little of his attention, 
made a reply to the criticisms which his utterances con- 
cerning the Decalog in politics have provoked the past 
year. That utterance, according to his own acknowledg- 
ment, made shortly after they were first published, was as 
follows: 

“The purification of politics is aniridescent dream. Govern- 
ment is force. Politics is a battle for supremacy. Parties are the 
armies. The Decalog and the Golden Rule have no place in 
a political campaign. The object is success. Todefeat the an- 
tagonist and expel the party in power is the purpose. In war it 
is lawful to deceive the adversary, to hire Hessians, to purchase 
mercenaries, to mutilate, to kill, todestroy. The commander 
who lost a battle through the activity of his moral nature would 
be the derision and jest of history. This modern cant about the 
corruption of politics is fatiguing in the extreme. It proceeds 
from the tea-custard and syllabub dilettanteism, the frivolous 
and desultory sentimentalism, of epicenes.” 

He now says that when he used these words he was “ not 
inculcating a doctrine, but describing a conditiou’’; that 
his “‘ statement was a statement of facts, not an announce- 
ment of faith.’”’ This is an explanation which does not 
explain; a mitigation which does not mitigate. He might 
have some suecess in relieving himself from the odium of 
such an infamous sentiment if he had omitted the last two 
sentences. Bunt he characterizes with infinite disgust the 
expressions favorable to pure politics as**modern cant,’’ 
and those who utter them as sexless sentimentalists. This 
shows plainly enough what his own “ faith ” is. Moreover, 
even as a statement of fact, it would be offensive to the 
last degree. It is not a true statement. It is a gross libel 
on American politics; and the best possible thing for the 
country would be his retirement from that field. Kansas 
will do herself great credit if she finally decides to lay him 
on the shelf, and thus make a great moral example of him. 


OuR readers of a literary turn will be very much inter- 
ested in Mr. White’s article this week on “Other Unrecog- 
bized Poems of Charles Lamb.”’ This article with that of 
Mr. Nerth’s, published by us a few weeks ago, cpens the 
way for some real discoveries in the matter of the author- 
ship of the poems in Cottle’s “ Anthology”’ of 1799 and 
1800. Mr. White brought out the evidence given by Col- 
lier to show that the “ Elegy on a Quid of Tobacco” was 
by Lamb. Mr. White then shows that this poem, which 
Mr. Collier had in manuscript and which it was suppesed 
was uvpublished, had been published in Cottle’s “* Anthol- 
ogy with the signature, ‘‘ Theoderit,” and that there are 
eleven poems with that signature, and that if this poem 
is by Charles Lamb the other ten probaly are also. But 
we find that of these poems six, namely, “‘The Fiibert,’’ 
“The Pig,” “‘ The Dancing Bear,” “Cool Reflections dur- 
ing a Midsummer Walk,”’ ‘‘ Gooseberry Pie,’’ and *‘ Snuff” 
are published in Southey’s works as by him, while the 
“ Elegy on a Quid of Tobacco,” ‘‘ Musings on the Wig of 
a Scare-Crow,”’ “‘ Dirge for him who shall deserve it,” ‘‘In- 
scription Under an Old Oak,” and *“‘Ode to a Pig while 
his Nose was being Bored,” are nct in Southey’s collected 
works. Now a number of the poemsin Cottle’s ‘‘ Anthol- 
ogy ” hav: jast been offered for sale in England; and in 
the description accompanying the advertisement, Mr. J. 





jority of ministers and laymen of the Church. 





Dykes Campbell, the great English authority, is quoted as 
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saying in notes attachedto the manuscript, that ‘‘ Theo- 


derit ” is a “ signature very frequently adopted by Southey, 
why I do not know.” That ‘‘ Theoderit ’ was Southey, we 
can ourselves explain, as it is evident that ‘‘ Theoderit”’ 
is an anagram for The Editor. Now The Editor was 
Southey. We may then be pretty positive that the poems 
published by us on Collier’s authority as by Lamb are 
really unacknowledged poems of Southey. And thesame is 
true of the three other unacknowledged poems which are 
attacbed to Mr. White’s article this week. We maycon- 
clude that they are by Southey and not by Lamb. 














Dr. KocH has by no means done what the dispatches 
promised. He has not published a full account of the man- 
ufaeture of his famous lymph. All he hasdone is to give 
such a general account of the way in which he discovered 
and obtains it, as would give, probably, effective hints to 
an accomplished student of bacillus culture. Indeed, he 
does not himself know what it is composed of, or at 
least he has subjected it to no such chemical analysis as 
will warrant any definite statement what it is or how it 
works, so far as we can make out. We gave, two weeks 
ago, in au editorial on the expected cure for diphtheria, 
more definite clews to the nature of this lymph than can 
be found in the fall translation of Dr. Koch’s article as it 
appears in a Berlin medical journal. The key to his dis- 
covery is found in the fact that when a guinea pig suffering 
from tuberculosis is inoculated with bacilli culture the 
wound acts differently from what it does in the case of the 
inoculation of a healthy guinea pig. In the latter case a 
runving sore is produced ending in the animal’s death. In 
the former case there is a necrosis of the surrounding tis- 
sue which heals over and is of acurative nature. It was 
found that the same result was obtained whether the ba- 
cilli in the culture were alive, or had been killed by heat 
or chemicals; that is, that the curative effect was not pro- 
duced by the bacillus itself but by some other substance 
produced with the bacilli, and hostile to their develop- 
ment. Itis this other substance, whatever it may be, 
whose nature is unknown, which one would naturally sup- 
pose to be some kind of alkaloid, very poisonous, and 
which appears to constitute less than one per cent. of the 
material of the fluid, which is the efficient agent, but 
which Dr. Koch bas not separated and does not think it 
worth while to separ ite from the other fluids and coloring 
matters which are produced with it. When introduced 
into the system it renders the conditions for the develop- 
ment of the bacilli unfavorable, and thus cures the tuber- 
culous sore. As we uuderstand it the bacilli themselves 
seem to produce or secrete their own antidote. We quote 
a paragraph: 

“I finally suceeeded, with the aid of a forty to fifty per cent. 
solution of glycerine, in obtaining an effective substance from 
the tubercular bacilli. ...The remedy which is used in the new 
treatment consists of a glycerin extract, derived from the pure 
cultivation of tubercle bacilli. Into the simple extract there 
naturally passes from the tubercular bacilli, besides the effect- 
ive substance, all the other matter soluble in fifty per cent. 
glycerin.” 

It is evident that the investigation of the subject is yet 
inits earlier stages, and awaits much more study. 





THE Court of Appeals of this State has set aside the 
judgment of eonviction and sentence in the case of ex- 
Sheriff Flack and son, both of whom were tried and con- 
victed on the charge of a criminal conspiracy to procure a 
fraudulent divorce of Mrs. Flack from the ex-Sheriff,when, 
in fact, she was really no party to the proceeding, had not 
authorized the suit to be brought, and had no knowledge 
of it until after the decree of divorce had been made. The 
proof left no doubt as to these facts, and none as to the 
fact of conspiracy to procure a fraudulent divorce; and 
this certainly was a crime. Judge Barrett sentenced the 
ex-Sheriff to imprisonment for sixty days and to pay a fine 
of $500, and also his son to imprisonment in the Peniten- 
tiary for four months, which is no more than they richly 
deserved. The verdict and sentence are reversed, and a 
new trial ordered by the court of Appeals, on purely tech- 
nical grounds, not in the rulirgs of Judge Barrett during 
the process of taking the testimony, but in his charge to 
the jury. The court holds that, in this charge, he ex- 
pressed opinions as to the facts which ought not to have 
been expressed; and that the jury should have been left to 
draw their own conclusions without any such utteraaces 
from Judge Barrett. This is the gist of what Judge An- 
drews says in stating the view of the Court of Appeals. 
This, of course, settles the law in the matter; and the 


Flacks must be tried again, if tried at all, in accordance, 


with this view. District-Attorney Nicoll says that he has 
not yel, had time to make up his mind as to what course 
he will take. It would be justly a matter of profound 
regret if the Flacks should escape punishment altogether. 


...-Archbishop Ireland has lately been making an ad- 
dress in Minneapolis on the occasion of the anniversary of 
the abolition of slavery. The following paragraph from 
his address is well worth quoting: 

* Give them their opportunity, and if they are inferior the 
white people will profit by it; if they are superior, give them 
place. It is simply impossible to build up a wa)! of separation 
in this country between the whites and the blacks. I say admit 
the blacks on the same principle that you admit the white 
brother. Let marriage be a question of taste. The law is not 
right when it absolutely prohibits the intermarriage of the 
races. I would make them equal socially. I would say, let all 
people in America be equal socially and politically.” 


The above language is radical aud right. It simply de- 
mands that uny man shall be allowed to achieve any social 
position he is fit for without any artificial barrier being 
put in his way. 


.... The Pilot, says: 


“One of the immediate causes of the Indian outbreak appears 
to be the theory of the Interior Department, that the appropria- 
tion for rations to the nation’s wards should be reduced every 
year, as the Indians were presumably growing fewer in num-~- 
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bers. Asa matter of fact, they were growing more numerous; 
so the Department resolvid to make the facts fit the theory by 
starving out the surplus population.”’ 

Weknow The Pilot means to be fair, and so we ask it if it 
has looked up the matter and can give one single fact to 
prove that the Interior Department reduced the appropria- 
tion for rations, or asked to have it reduced. Is it not a 
fact that the failure to give the rations and other supplies 
promised by the Sioux Commission is wholly the fault of 
Congress, while the Interior Department has urged Con- 
gress to make appropriations? This is a question of fact 
and justice. 


....Dr. J. S. Smart, of Michigan, has published an open 
letter to Dr. J. M. Buckley, telling him that, as he belongs 
to the party who asked the churches to vote on the admis- 
sion of women to the Methodist General Conference, he 
ought to abide by the decision. Hesays: 

“The voice of the churches ought, to you, to be the voice of 

God.” 
Dr. Buckley, as we understand the Advocate, holds that 
the voice of God has spoken, through Peter and Paul, the 
other way, and that, too, for all time. The voice of the 
Church would be the voice of God, if it had been against 
the women; but, as it is a hundred thousand theother way, 
the Advocate will, we presume, refuse to hear it. 


....We are glad to hear that Father Craft is likely to 
recover from the shot which struck him at Wounded Knee 
Creek. He has yet another letter to The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, in which he says over again that he wants the indian 
Bureau transferred to the War Department, and declares 
that this is the desire of every true friend of the Indians. 
That statement is absolutely unfounded. Scarce one such 
can be found to desire it, and the War Department would 
not take it. We are glad to see that he relieves the soldiers 
in the Wounded Knee fight of all blame. He declares that 
the Indians fired first, and the troops only when compelled 
to. It will be seen that he here corroborates Bishop Hare. 


.... The Word Carrier, published by the Indian Mission 
School at Santee Agency, Neb., thinks that THE INDE- 
PENDENT discusses the Indian problem merely from a 
secular standpoint, asif the only solution were Civil Ser- 
vice reform and Government schools. Hardly. The Gov- 
ernment provides the Indians with Christian education, 
or ought to. And this is true not only at contract schools 
like that at Santee, but at Captain Pratt’s Government 
school at Carlisle, and, we may now say, generally at the 
Governmént schools. Nor do we fail at all to put prime 
value on the mission work of the various bodies. 


.... While the appointment of an incompetent agent at 
Pine Ridge was one of the unfortunate things that con- 
tributed to the present outbreak, it is not so serious a fac- 
tor assome thinkit. The principal source of the disturb- 
auce was at Standing Rock, where Sitting Bull had his 
home, and where there has been no change of agents for 
years. The last change of agents at Pine Ridge was neces- 
sary, tho we say nothing now of the removal of the previ- 
ous agent, Dr. McGillicuddy, which is now ancient history. 
Our most useful friend, Herbert Welsh, seems to have 
rather too much McGillicuddy on the brain. 


....Senator Farwell, of [llinois, has been laid aside by 
the Republican caucus of the State Legislature, and if any 
Republican Senator is elected from that State it will proba- 
bly be Senator Oglesby,the nominee of the caucus. Senator 
Farwell has only his own heedlessness to thank‘for his fail- 
ure to succeed himself. He posed asa martyr before the 
public because he thought the President had not treated 
him with due consideration. A few weeks ago he published 
aletter on the subject which was a most amazing piece of 
political unwisdom and childish querulousness. 


..-Senator Ingalls, being in good voice and in rather a 
tight place, last week, made in the Senate a brilliant 
speech on the Silver bill pending before that body,in which 
he almost wholly ignored the bill, and pitched right and 
left into monopolies and millionaires for the special benefit 
of the Farmers’ Alliance in Kausas. If these farmers do 
not favor his re-election to the Senate it will not be his 
fault. He was at his best, and did his best, which is bril- 
liant and invective rhetoric, unembarrassed with great 
principles and broad statesmanship. 


.... The Presbyterian Banner has an over-alarming edi- 
torial on the danger of the Presbyterian mission churches 
in Japan being sapped by what it represents to be a skep- 
tical theology. At the Mission Rooms in this city no let- 
ters have been received giving any such alarming news, 
altho it is well known that all English books, whether of 
faith or unbelief, are accessible to the native pastors, and 
are freely read there as here; and a period of religious fer- 
ment is to be expected. 


....A London dispatch announces that several British 
army officers have started from England for Pine Ridge 
Agency with the intention of offering their services to the 
Hon. Col. William F. Cody, otherwise known as Buffalo 
Bill, in fighting the hostile Indians of that section. They 
won’t find any fighting and they won’t find any Colonel 
Cody in command. The “ Honcrable’”’ or ‘“ Coionel” Wil- 
liam F. Cody indeed! Some people seem to take him seri- 
ously. 


. ..The learned president of one of our leading universi- 
ties writes us: 

On page 22 of your last issue I see the expression the * Romish 
Church.”’ Do not fall from grace so soon! 
We humbly make confession. It was an article written by 
an editorial correspondent outside of the office, and by an 
error which we regret it escaped editorial correction. We 
don’t mean in our Editorial columns ever to use that word. 


...-Mr. Cleveland, when President, held a sound and 
conservative position on the silver question. The Demo- 
crats, as a party, are now favoring the free coinage of silver. 
This being their present policy, what are they going to do 











with himself? This is just now an interesting and ratber 
a puzzling question. 


++.» We stated, some time ago, that of the five Indian po- 
licemen killed at the arrest of Sitting Bull four were Cath- 
olics and one a Protestant. We so gathered from the fact 
that four were buried in the Catholic cemetery; but it ix 
not true that they were Catholics. The fifth, Little Eagle, 
was a deacon in a church under the American Missionary 
Association, and was buried at Grand River. 


.--«Timothy Harrington, M.P., in his defense of Parnell, 
says the bishops cannot guarantee the morality of Justin 

McCarthy. They can guarantee that he has not been con- 
victed of adultery. They know that he lives a clean life 
with a modest wife, and is the respectable father of eight 


or ten children, one of whom is himself a member of Par- 
liament. 


....A letter written in 1673 by the Rev. John Eliot, the 
celebrated missionary to the Indians, was recently sold at 
auction in Boston for the sum of $500. We doubt if a 
letter written by any other American, living or dead, 
would bring $500. The value of the letter consists in its 
authorship and associations, rather than in its contents. 


--..-Senator Sherman hit the nail on the head when he 
said that altho “the Government was strong,” it was “‘not 
strong enough to fix the value of a bushel of wheat,” or 
“strong enough to fix the value of an ounce of silver bul- 
lion.” ‘* Market value,” he said, “is the judgment of the 
world, not of any nation.” Truth. 


....The new French loan of 869,000,000 francs was grabbed 
up by the French people with the utmost avidity. The 
subscription was some ten times the amount of the loan 
This shows the splendid condition of the credit of the 
French Republican Government and also the immense 
wealth of the French people. 


.-..- Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, who has deserved 
so well of the country for his strenuous efforts in behalf of 
the National Educational bill, is to be succeeded by Dr. 
Gallinger. Weare glad to know that his successor is a 
worthy and able man. He is, we believe, a good friend of 
temperance, 


.---At last Governor Hill openly announces himself as a 
candidate for Mr. Evarts’s seat in the United States Senate, 
No doubt he wili get it; but Smith M. Weed, who had been 
given to understand that he was to have it, will be greatly 
disappointed, an'l may make trouble among Hill’s follow- 
ers. 


....Assemblyman Demarest, Democrat, of Rockland 
County, this State, has been arrested on acharge of forgery. 
We presume he will not be allowed to sit in the Legisla- 
ture to belp make laws while he remains unpurged. 


....-Miss Willard has been appointed fraternal delegate 
from the National W. C. T. U. to the next annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Total Abstinence Society of the United 
States. We are glad to see this mark of fellowship. 








THE best mode of keeping improper thoughts out of 
our minds is to keep those minds so filled with good thoughts 
that there will be no room for improperthoughts. He who 
acts upon this rule will generally have not much trouble 
with bad thoughts. Such thoughts will not be his usual 
companions. 


....[t is said in the Bible “‘ that he which converteth the 
sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul from 
death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.” (James v, 20.) 
What an amazing work one accomplishes when he is the 
means of converting even one sinner! It will take the 
record of eternal ages fully to publish that work. 


....Christianity, based on the teaching and miracles of 
its great Author, has come to this world to stay. It has 
in him an inherent vitality that nothing can destroy. His 
name and his life will never be forgotten. The world 
needs his service, and always will need it. No lapse of time 
and no change of earthly condition can dispense with the 
Christ of the Bible. 


....-There is a vast difference between that wisdom 
which is “earthly, sensual, devilish,’”’ and that wisdom 
which is profitable to direct, which “‘is from above,” and 
is “first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy.””’ The former wisdomleads to per- 
dition, and the latter leads to Heaven. 


....The self-denial which is commanded in the Scriptures 
is always our traest self-interest. We are sure in the end 
to gain more by practicing it than by not doing so. The 
improper indulgence which one refuses to himself may at 
the time involve a trial and struggle; but the discipline 
and command over his lower passions gained thereby will 
more than pay for the trial, however severe it may be. 


...-Man’s existence on earth is not a self-pe:petuated 
existence, any more than it is a self-originated exisience. 
The animal machinery of life does not run itself, independ- 
ently of God, or against his will. In him we live and move 
and have our being; and whether we shall live to *‘ do this 
or that,’ depends on his will. Deo volenteis hence the doc- 
trine for every one to carry in his head and heart as he pur- 
sues the journey of life. 


-...Itisa common saying among men to say that “the 
sun shines,” or that “it rains.’’ The Saviour, however, 
when enforcing the duty of loving our enemies, and thus 
becoming the children of God in the sense of imitating his 
example, used these words: 

“For he maketh his sun to shine on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the urjust.” 

God makes the sun to shine, and God sends the rain. He 
isthe great First Cause, of which all other causes are but 





with Mr. Cleveland, and what is Mr. Cleveland going to do 


instruments. Every good gift is from him. What Nature 
does he does, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Religions Intelligence. 
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THE CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES. 
STATISTICS OF FOURTEEN DENOMINATIONS. 





WE have received from the Census Office the first 
installment of statistics of religious bodies, prepared by 
H. K. Carroll, LL.D., Special Agent of the Eleventh 
Census, and printed in ‘‘ Census Bulletin,” No. 18. We 
give herewith the summaries (omitting the tables which 
give returns by counties) by States and conferences or 
presbyteries, together with Superintendent Porter’s in- 
troductory statement, and Dr. Carroll’s report. 


SUPERINTENDENT PORTER’S STATEMENT. 

“Tt having been decided to include in the Eleventh 
Census statistics of the religious bodies of the United 
States, H. K. Carroll, LL.D., was appointed special agent 
in charge of that work, which was organized as the sixth 
division, with office in Plainfield, N. J. When the inquiry 
is complete the results will show what denominations are 
represented in the United States, and the number of con- 
gregations, ministers, church edifices, and communicants 
of each, with the seating capacity and value of all houses 
ef worship. The report will be exhaustive, and as the 
materials for it are being gathered with very great care, 
it is hoped it will be found valuable. Some denominations 
have never published any statistics, and they will appear 
for the first time in the census reports of 1890. 

“ As there are upward of one hundred and forty denom- 
inations, besides many independent congregations, it is 
thought desirable that the information collected from 
several of these denominations should be given to the 
public at once. Accordingly a report from Dr. Carroll is 
given in this bulletin. 

“The sixth division is also gathering, as a special in- 
quiry, the statistics of the Sunday-schools of the various 
denominations.”’ 

DR. CARROLL’S REPORT. 


‘The work of the sixth division is being pushed as rap- 
idly as possible, aud the results so far are very satisfactory. 
The method adopted bas commended itself, and promises 
to secure fuller and better returns than would be possible 
by any other plan. The only systematic attempt ever 
made to secure church statistics was in connection with 
the Tenth Census. A schedule was prepared covering 
mauy inquiries, and much valuable information obtained. 
It is to be regretted that the returns thus gathered were 
not tabuiated and published in the reports of that census. 

**Aq the religious statistics found in the volumes of the 
Ninth Census are very incomplete, embracing only a few 
devowinations, it seemed best that the plan adopted for 
the Eleventh Census should be broad enough to embrace 
all religious bodies, large or small, and simple enough as 
to its inquiries to make complete and accurate returns pos- 
sible. ‘The plan, if successful, will secure statistics for a 
basis of comparison for future censuses, and can, if neces- 
sary, be changed or enlarged ten years hence. In reality, 
the present is a pioneer effort, and the inquiry is restricted 
to a few questions, the answers to which will show: 

“First, The location of congregations by cities, towns, 
counties, and States and Territories; 

“Second, The number of congregations 
churches, chapels, missions and stations); 

“Third, The number of ministers; 

‘Fourth, The number of church edifices; also the num- 
ber of halls, school-houses and private houses used as 
places of worship; 

“Fifth, The value of church property —4. e.,edifices, with 
their furniture, sites, etc.; and, 

** Sixth, The number of members or communicants. 

“Some denominations publish annually and others occa- 
sionally statistical reports giving several of these items; 
but they have no uniform system of inquiries. Most of 
the branches of the Methodist family of Churches report 
the value of church property in their statistical tables. 
With few exceptions the other denominations do not, and 
nove have thought it desirable to ascertain the seating ca 
pacity of their churches. This year the United Presbyte- 
rian Church has changed its inquiries so as to embrace all 
the items called for by the census schedule, as well as 
many items not included in the schedule. 

“While denominational statistics are, therefore, far 
from being uniform, the statistical year or period also 
varies greatly. he Presbyterian year closes the 3ist of 
March, the Reformed Dutch year the 30th of April; while 
the Methodist vearis continuous, and other denominations 
follow the calendar year. Iu the Methodist Episcopal 
Church the statistics are reported to and through the an- 
nual conferences, of which there are considerably more 
than a hundred. Some of these conferences meet in the 
first half and the rest in the second half of the year. The 
statistics given for any calendar year, therefore, include 
returns for eight or nine different periods of twelve months. 
For example, the conferences which meet in April and May 
report statistics for yearly periods ending with March and 
April, while those meeting in October and November re- 
port for yearly periods ending with September and Octo. 
ber. It has not been practicable to get for this census all 
the returns for any particular month of 1890. In all cases, 
however. the statistics of congregations and denominations 
are for the present year. 

“This office desires to acknowledge the cordial co-opera- 
tion it has received a!mest uniformly from stated clerks of 
presbyteries and classes, presiding elders of districts, sec- 
retaries of conferences, presidents of synods, clerks of as- 
sociations, and bishops of dioceses. Many of them have 
labored most diligently to supply the information desired. 

“The following explanations, which were given for the 
guidance of pastors 0: other officers in making returns for 
their congregations, will serve to show what the inquiries 
embrace: 


(including 


“1.°* Organization’ is meant to embrace churches with or - 

















without pastors; missions or stations, when they form a separate 
congregation or are separately organized; chapels, when they 
are separate from churches and have separate services; meet- 
ings, as among the Friends, Plymouth Brethren, and others, and 
societies, as among the Unitarians. 

“2. ‘Church edifices’ is intended to embrace all buildings 
owned and used for worship, whether consecrated or unconse- 
crated. If an organization meets in a hall, school-house, or 
private house, indicate the fact by the letter (h) in brackets in 
the case of a hall, (sb) in: the case of ‘a school-house, and (ph) in 
the case of a private house. If a church and its chapel are sim- 
ply different rooms under the same roof, count as one edifice 
only. When the chapel is under another roof, whether adjoin- 
ing the church or at a distance from it, and is used by the church 
simply for prayer and other social meetings, count as two edi- 
fices. When two denominations own a building in partnership, 
indicate the proportion that belongs to the denomination for 
which the return is made in this schedule, as , \, or 4, or other 
fractional part, as the case may be, and give the same propor- 
tion of valuation. 

“3. By ‘seating capacity’ is meant the number of person’ any 
edifice used for worship is arranged to seat. 

“4. The item ‘valueof church property’ is intended to embrace 
the present estimated value of buildings, with theér sites. their 
furniture, organs, bells, etc., owned and used for worship. It 
does not include halls or other places which are simply rented; 
nor parsonages, parochial school buildings, theological semina- 
ries, monasteries, or convents (only the chapels attached there- 


to); nor buildings of the Yourg Men’s Christian Association, the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, or similar organiza- 
tions. Care should be taken not to count the value of chapel 
and mission property twice. 

“5. *Communicants’ is meant to embrace all, without dis- 
tinction of sex, who are privileged to participate in the orai- 
nance of communion in denominations which observe it, and 
aol in other denominations, such as Unitarians, Friends 
and Jews. 


The final tabulation will include the number of minis- 


ers. 

“* The tables include statistics of the following denomina- 
tions by counties, with summaries by States, etc.: 1, 
United Presbyterian Church of North America; 2, Church 
of the New Jerusalem; 3, Catholic Apostolic Church; 4, 
Salvation Army: 5, Advent Christian Church; 6, Evangeli- 
cal Adventists; 7, Life and Advent Union (Adventists); 8, 
Seventh-day Baptists: 9. Seventh day Baptists (German); 
10, General Six Principle Baptists; 11, Christian Church, 
South; 12, Schwenkfeldians; 13, Theosophical Society; 14, 
Bretbren in Christ. 


THE STATISTICS. 


I.—UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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Il.—CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM (SWEDEN- 
BORGIAN). 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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XIII —THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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Cburch, Professor Green, of Princeton Semivery, and Dr. 
R S. MacArthur, of the Calvary Baptist Church. Col. A. 
P. Ketcham, the President of the Union, introduced Pro- 
fessor Brown, who gave a very cordial welcome to the distin- 
guished representatives from the Episcopal Church. Indo* 
ing so, hespoke briefly and eloquently on the idea of Church 
Unity and its practical necessity if the Church is to accom- 
plish its mission on the earth. After the Bishop had 
spoken, Dr. McConnell made a happy but earnest speech, 
in which he pointed out the waste, confasion and impo- 
tence resulting from the divisions which are a scandal to 
These divisions arise not from dif- 
ferences in doctrine, personal religious life or practical 
works, but simply from different views of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. Organic union is needed, and it is possible, the 
speaker thinks. 

Bishop Huntington read a carefully prepared address 
which was received with many expressions of approval. 
After showing what the Church is and who are its mem- 
bers, and their relations to the Head of the Church, he 
said that the duty of Christians, who are brothers indeed, 
is to open their eyes upon a common householdinto which 
all have been born. ‘‘ We are brothers already,” he said, 
‘“‘ how ‘dearly beloved’ is our question.” Setting aside, 
for want of time, one large branch of the subject, the effect, 
in promoting barmopy, of the co-operation of Christians 
in many works of charity and practical evangelization, 
the speaker addressed himself to the discussion begun 
by the House of Bishops, of which he is a member. In 
proposing the fourth ground of union—the Historic Epis- 
copate—the Bishop supposed they were taking a practical 
step toward a momentous result. On this point he said: 


“I say that the House was solemnly and religiously moved 
by a disinterested sense of obligation to the Head of the whole 
Church. It was thinking of terrible actual rents in Christ's 
Bedy and an august healing of them. It meant to contribute 
its own part in good faith and simple truth to the oneness of 
believers for which the Master prayed. This was its convic- 
tion and its motive as much in the fourth specification as in 
the other three. How does it stand? ‘The Historic Episcopate, 
locally adapted in the methods of its administration to the va- 
rying needs of the nations and peoples called of God into the 
unity of his Church.’ In the corresponding place in the Reso- 
lutions of the Lambeth Conference in '88 the language is the 
same. Now the question has unavoidably arisen what that 
language signifies and what it does not. It has arisen outside 
the Episcopal Church, and has arisen within it. [ am not 
aware that any answer, official or otherwise, has been given— 
any definition, any explanation. May it not be reasonably con- 
jectured that the mind which expressed itself in those terms 
had reached a certain point of advance, beyond which it was 
unaole to go or to see; that it was constrained by duty and 
faith to say just so much and nothing less, just so little and 
nothing more? There are intuitions which refuse to remain 
speechless, and yet hesitate toshape their speech. There are 
feelings, visions, reachings forth after truth, which on!y half 
articulate themselves because their hour has not yet come. 
There is a wisdom which dares to say, ‘1 do not know.’ Weare 
borne on tides of Divine purpose tco vast and mighty for our 
reckonings or our comprehending. ‘Are there not twelve 
hours in the day?’ We can keep an attitude of expectation and 
hope when we can do nothing else. 

“Of these four terms of union why should the fourth be treated 
otherwise than the foregoing three? The first, teuching the 
Scriptures, is generally accepted, notwithstanding the immense 
and diversified range of critical interpretation; so is the second, 
touching the Creeds, notwithstanding great differences, as to 
defect or excess, in them; so the third, touching sacraments, 
notwithstanding the endless controversies as to eucharistic doc- 
trine and practice. Why not the fourth, touching the ministry, 
notwithstanding differences as to the origin nature and powers 
of the Episcopate?” 


In speaking Of a possible union the Bishep said: 

“It might be objected among Episcopalians that any such 
measure of unification would bring into our communion people 
who in ecclesiastical opinion, in esthetics or ritual manners, 
would be unsatisfactory. But are they Christ’s people? If 
he died for them, and they love him, and he tolerates them, 
are any of us too good or too fine to share his bounty with 
them? Jt is undeniabie that we have already thousands of 
members intermixed in our worshiping assemblies and 
partakirg at ouraltars who are chought very unchurcbly by 
some of their fellow-churchmen. Can we refuse to take to fel- 
lowship Christians holdirg the same views that they hold of 
Episcopacy, Sacraments, Ceremonies? Nor need there be much 
concern what English Churchmen and Presbyterians thought 
and said about each other under Tudors and Stuarts. As Cath- 
olics how can we set up, as tests of admission and communion, 
doctrines or practices which are not recognized as essential to 
standing or privilege or honor in our own ecclesiactical affairs? 
Can we demand of those without a conformity not expected or 
possible within? Placing ourselves before the Cross of our Re- 
deemer, pondering the awful mystery of Lis sacrifice for the 
worst and weakest, seeing that he tasted death for every man, 
whois the believer, of the strictest school among us, that could 
find it in his heart to say: ‘ Stand thou there by thyseif,’ to any 
soul hungry and athirst for the broken body and the precious 
blood because of the garmett of the dispenser, or the attitude of 
the receiver? 

“ Supposetwo methceds of administration under the oneinclu- 
sive regimen to be worked side by side—that of the Book of 
Common Prayer and that of the Presbyterian Catechism and 
Discipline—why should either party fear the result, in the 
prevalence of order and peace, or in that training of character 
which is the personal aim and end of all Christian faith. Sheuld 
it be seriously apprehended that Bishops in the United States 
aspire to a lordly domination, I should recommend a diligent 
reading of our Digest of Canons. . . . 

“ Inter-denominational conference is a step inadvance of dis 
cussion within a single communion by itself, where bigotry and 
prejudice are apt to have their petty way. Face to face with 
their equals in intellect, character and magnanimity, men find 
their horizon widened and more of the heavensin sight. Does 
time itself teach nothing? Can we imagine reviewing now their 
several avowed positions, that Cyprian and Calvin, Hooker and 
Baxter, Lightfoot and Alexander, were to sit down together to- 
day to consider Church government, they would separate in de- 
spair ‘ with little more than an exchange of kindly courtesies 
and good wishes,’ sending each other only kisses of godspeed 
and farewell from their fingers’ ends? 

**We shall have to admit, beyond question, that among the 
causes of persistent disunion, pride, jealousy, unhallowed com- 
petition play too large a part. I know that some of us have so 
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as to bring upon our name a suspicion of conceit. May we not 
plead that our boast is not of anything we are, or deserve, or 
have done? We plead that it is of a gift received, unpurchased, 
undeserved. What other distinction have weto proclaim? You 
are as well educated as we are, as sensible, as pious, as fervent 
in spirit. You preach as well as we do,—at least as well. If you 
do not pray and praise as wellin public it is not because our 
prayers and praises are of our own phrasing, but are prayers 
and praises of the ages. You are as energetic as we are in 
spreading the faith, if not quite as secure or confident just now 
in the ‘Confession’ of it. Are we vain if we honestly believe 
God has granted us one ancient security of orthodox belief, 
offered to ali alike,on which not all have laid hold? We see 
among you such beauty of holiness, such insight into the things 
of the Spirit, such fair and radiant reflections of the mind of 
Christ, livesso brave with the valor of Paul, and so sweet with 
the loveliness of John, that we marvel how it is tbat we are not 
all adoring, kneeling, singing, responding, confessing. com- 
memorating saifts, side by side, with one voice, one mind, one 
heart; that we are not before all the world continuing visibly 
*in the Apostles’ doctrine, fellowship, breaking of bread, and 
of prayers.’ We search the ground of our hearts. The earth is 
the Lord’s; one atmosphere encompasses it. Is there not room 
enongh and air enough for us to lift our * sursum corda’ in uni- 
son, with angels and archangels, and all the Company of 
Heaven ? 

* Dear Brethren, if you have a method better than ours of 
training children up to Christian manhood and womanhood 
of opening a freer access to the quickening and sanctifying en- 
ergy of the Holy Spirit in these dry times, of building stronger 
barriers against the filthy water- floods of all iniquity, subdu- 
ing friv lity, ia:2 mp2arance, unbelief, ungodliness—do let u 
come near enough to you to find out what it is, in the name of 
God. The House of the Universal Father is a large place. The 
God wesafely believe in is not likely to let his truth be be- 
trayed by a charity of which hisown Fatherhood is the rule. 
The Everlasting One builds on his own foundation, vine-aresses 
from hisowa roof. The first Adam and the Jast have one pur- 
pose, The visible headship changes, but humanity is the same. 
The fallen child is bora again, but is the samechild. God can- 
not deny himself. 

** Who Christ’s Body doth divide 
Wounds afresh the Crucified. 
Who Christ’s peop.e doth perplex 
Weakens faith and comfort wrecks. 
Who Corist’s order doth not see 
Works in vain for unity. 
Who Christ’s Word doth take for guide— 
With the Bridegroom loves the Bride.’ 


* When the Lord of Hosts shall come in the mystery and glory 
of his restored kingdom he will make the watchmen of his 
Christian Israel and Judah to be one. Even so, when thou wilt 
come, Lord Jesus.” 
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A CALCUTTA CAMPAIGN. 
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Some days ago I wrote a hurried note to THE INDEPEND 
ENT asking for the prayers of its large circle of Christian 
readers for Dr. Pentecost’s evangelistic campaign in Cal- 
cutta. I write to-day to report progress. Unlike some 
other evangelists who have honored and blessed [udia with 
their visits and labors, Dr, Pentecost came believing in the 
siege method. He concluded it wiser deliberately to invest 
each city ‘‘ beginning from’’ this metropolitan Jerusalem, 
than to make ten day or two week spurts in a large num- 
ber of places in one cold season. In this he was evidently 
guided from on high. Again andagain we who labor here 
have seen the most promising evangelistic efforts strangled 
by undue hastein closing. It takes time in any commu- 
nity, and especially in an Indian community, to arouse an 
interest—an abiding interest—ia the things pertaining to 
the Kingdom of God. 

Siege work takes time. This must be the explanation of 
what may seem to the friends of the effort at home a long 
delay io getting at actual results in the shape of converts. 
During the first two weeks of Dr. Pentecost’s stay in our 
city he spent the most of every day in visiting prominent 
business men and officials in their offices and homes, and 
enlisting them in the work. Each morning three-quarters 
of an hour was given to a prayer-meeting in which all the 
Christian people of the city joined. Inthe evenings of the 
second week he gave a series of apologetic addresses to au- 
dieaces of English educated natives, reaching a large num- 
ber, and exerting a telling influence. It was remarkable 
to note the sound wisdom with which he adapted his ad- 
dresses to meet their peculiar mental and religious diffi- 
culties, especially as he was so much in the dark as to their 
exact state of mind on the various quéstions upon which 
he spoke with such good effect. 

His object in visiting so widely among the commercial 
and official classes was a two fold one. It was to interest 
a class in the meetings which commonly holds itself aloof 
from anything that looks like aggressive, evangelical 
Christian work, and also to familiarize himself with the 
problems that he would be required to meet and solve in 
carrying out the plans that had brought him to this land. 
At the end of the second week his plans were so far ma- 
tured that a strong committee of the laymen of nearly all 
churches—a committee of whom not all were actively con- 
nected with any particular kind of Christian work—was 
formed, and publicly invited him to deliver a series of 
apologetic and evangelistic addresses in the Opera Hall for 
two weeks. Of course he acceded to the request which he 
had secured in order to get a better grip on the particular 
classes for whom he was laboring; and the meetings began 
on Monday, the 8th Tnst., at 6 o’clock in the evening. 

The subjects during the first week were apologetic, ex- 
cept the firat, which was entitled ‘‘God’s Purpose for In- 
dia.”” Speculation was rife among all classes who had 
heard of the attempt to get a crowd of British and Scotch 
in Calcutta to hear a religious address in any place, but 
especially in the Opera House. Judge of our joy when the 
house would not accommodate the people the first evening, 
and proved too small to hold all who came right on through 
the week. The spectacle of over six hundred people, many 
of them “‘society’’ folk, and such as do not commonly hear 
any other than the diluted gospei of High Churchism, 
gathered to hear the truths of the Gospel, was refreshing 
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and encouraging. If they had heard nothing but the 
opening address, with its powerful plea to all Britons to 
recognize and help on the great purpose of God in this 
land, it would have been well worth all the effort that had 
been put forth by those who had gotten up this scheme for 
reaching *‘the miserable rich.” 

On last Sunday afternoon Dr. Pentecost spoke especially 
to men, and had a crowded heuse. His theme was ‘‘ The 
Resurrection,” and he handled itin a manner to carry 


conviction to many a keart, making it the foundation for 


a strong plea to all present to accept Christ. 

On Monday of this week he began what might be called 
his evangelistic work. His subject was ‘‘ Christ our Hope,”’ 
and he clearly showed on what grounds only we had a 
reasonab:e hope of salvationin Christ. The address was 
simple and strong with solid and unanswerable Script ure 
warrant for every word, and was listened to with marked 
attention. The character of the congregation was some- 
what altered. There were less of the class for whose es- 
pecial benefit the meetings were begun, and a larger pro- 
portion of well-to-do middle-class people of the city, altho 
the better classes were by no means unrepresented. For 
the first time in the meetings thus far, an after meeting 
was held, to which a large number stayed, After clearly 
showing out of the Word how the sinner could find Christ 
there and then, Dr. Pentecost called on those who desired 
to take Jesus Christ as their hope to manifest that desire 
by rising to their feet. Over twenty rose, and twenty- 
seven took the covenant card which he uses in all his in- 
quiry meetings. 

Last night the meeting was more largely attended, 
and the interest as manifested in the after meeting was 
deeper and more general. There seemed to be a rising 
tide of interest, and a large number came to the front and 
bowed together in the presence ot more than two hundred 
people. I am sending this before the evening meeting for 
to-day is dismissed. The attendance is quite up to that of 
the earlier evenings, and the interest on the part of local 
Christian workers, at least, is certainly deepened anda 
quickened by what their eyes see. For weak human na- 
ture here as elsewhere is still able to get material help for 
their faith by a few evidences that appeal to their sight. 

Out of the nearly twenty thousand Europeans and Eura- 
sians in the city, there are not more than two thousand, if 
so many, who really know Christ. There is room for a 
great and lasting work to be done among them. When 
done it will sweep away one of the mightiest of the barriers 
that now oppose the work of the missionary. 

We are also looking for a widespread work among the 
thousands or English educated natives among us. As I 
wrote before, there are literal thousands of these men who 
are at heart, and in all their thought not much farther 
from the kingdom than many of our unconverted young 
men athome. If once a genuine work of salvation breaks 
out here it will sweep through India like a fire through 
dead leaves. Again I would say, ‘‘Pray for us.’”?” We 
must have a mighty revival. 

Ca LcouTra, Inp1a, December 19th, 1890. 
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“MARGARET LOUISA HOME.” 


A WOMAN’S GIFT TO WOMEN. 
BY MRS. 








A. M, GARDINER, 





EARLY in the present month Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard pre- 
sented to the Young Women’s Christian Association, of 
the City of New York, the deed for the lots known as Nos. 
14 and 16 Kast 16th Street, this city. Witbin the past year 
there has been erected thereon, through the liberality of the 
donor, a commodious and substantial building, to be used 
asa temporary lodging-house and restaurant for women. 
On Monday evening, January 19th, the formal dedicatory 
services occurred, and the following morning the doors 
were opened for its prescribed purposes. 

The ground floor consists of double parlors, offices, 
private reception and dining-room and a large restaurant. 
The restaurant will be opened to the woman public 
February ist. Meals will be furnished @ la carte anda 
table d’héte will be served daily. The best of food will be 
provided at moderate charges. 

The appearance of the interior of this ‘‘ Home” is a joy 
tothe eye. Take the elevator, get off at the first landing, 
turn to your left. A beautiful corridor finished in hard 
wood, carpeted in quiet shades, and warm and well-lighted 
conducts to (as I heard them aptly called) the ‘‘ chambers 
of peace.”” Weshall enter the first room. It has a double 
window facing north; the floor has a brussels carpet. There 
is a single iron bedstead painted in white, with brass 
knobs. It 1s furnished with a hair mattress, two large 
pillows, spotless linen, soft blankets and counterpane; no 
mother could ask better for her best child. A wardrobe, a 
bureau with mirror, a large tuilet-case and easy chairs, are 
the comforts of this bedroom. But there are aiso souvenirs 
of wuman’s handiwork in the et ceteras that adorn it, aud 
give the home touch and inspire the home feeling. 

Many a woman, through the years to come, shall rest her 
tired body, and, perchance, her weary heart, in this very 
room. And wten you multiply such an experience by 
ninety, you will have the number of those who may be ac 
commodated at one time in this generous ‘“‘ Home.”’ 

The furnishings throughout the apartments are similar 
in style. There is no grading in quality; the upper floors 
are as good as the lower or first floor, and an elevator saves 
the steps. 

The cost per week for a single room is three dollars and 
fifty cents There are a few double rooms, containing two 
single beds each; these for one night are let at eighty cents; 
asiugle room for a day and night (or twenty-four hours), 
fifty cents. Steam heat is in every room; there are for il- 
lumination both gas and electric-burners; the stairways 
are iron; the laundry is on the topmost floor; the kitchen 
is in the basement; and is apparently perfect in detail. The 
corri iors of the main floor are in stone mosaic, and you can 
pass under a continuous shelter from one building to the 

















other. A large square of ground in the rear is reserved be- 

tween these buildings for grass and flowers, which will 

add refreshment when the summer days come. ‘ 
New Yor« Crry. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








BISHOP LITTLEJOHN, of Long Island, has refused license 
to Father Ignatius, the Anglican monk, to hold services 


in his diocese. 


.... Upward of two hundred persons have been received 
into the. churehes of Ionia, Mich., as the result of Dr. L. 
W. Munhall’s labors. 


...-Bishop Goodsell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is about to start on an Episcopal tour of the missions of 
the Church in China and Japan. 


.... The Rev. Howard McQueary, whe was recently tried 
for beresy before an Episcopal court at Cleveland, has an- 
nounced his intention to resign as soon as the verdict is 
given, whether it be favorable or unfavorable. 


....Nine members of the Queen’s Privy Council and 76 
members of the House of Commons are Roman Catholics. 
Of the latter only five represent English constituencies. 
There are 2,300 ordained priestsin England and Scotland. 


-++-The Rev. Charles S. Goss, formerly pastor of the 
Moody Church in Chicago, is now in Kettle Falls, Wash- 
ington, where he has secured a gift of thirty lots in that 
new town, which he has the privilege of giving to churches. 
The place is only a few months old; but a Presbyterian 
church is being erected, and there are free sites for other 
churches whenever they are ready to claim them. 


...-Accordiug to Hoffman’s Catholic Directory for 1891, 
there are now 8,778 priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country, 7,631 churches, 2,841 stations, and 1,750 
chapels. The Catholic population is reported at 8,579,966. 
There are 213 orphan asylums, with 24,572 inmates, 39 
theological seminaries with 1.711 students, 123 colleges, 624 
academies, and 3,277 parochial schools with 665,328 children 
in attendance. 


....lt is stated that the Pope has appointed a commis- 
sion to study the religious situation of the South America 
Republics, with a view to re-organizing the episcopate on a 
plan similar to that prevailing in Brazil, which is based 
on common law and religious liberty. The Pope, it is 
said, believes that the era of concordats has passed, and 
that the Church has everything to gain by cluimiag sim- 
ply a reign of liberty for all. 


....The case of Mr. R. M. King, a Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist, of Tennessee, who was arrested and fined for plow- 
ing on Sunday,has just been heard before a Federal Court. 
The case was first appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
State which confirmed the judgment of the lower court. 
It was then brought before Judge Hammond, of the Fed- 
eral Court, on a writ of habeas corpus. Judge Hammond 
decides that he has no jurisdiction to pass on a decision of 
the State courts. 


....1n 1850 the Catholic Church in Denmark had three 
missionaries, two stations and 300 members. Now it is rep 
resented by one apostolic prefect, 37 missionaries, 14 stations 
3,700 members, and more than 150 members of religious 
orders. In 1856 there were no Catholic churches in the 
kingdom; now there are 10 churches, 6 public and 6 private 
chapels, a Jesuit college and a high school for boys. 
Nowhere in the world are the spiritual interests of Catho- 
lics so well provided for, there being a clerical representa- 
tive for every 18 members and a church for each 168, 


...-The inhabitants of Helgoland are Lutherans, but 
have practically the Congregational principle, and stand 
in no connection with any State Church. They elect 
their own pastors, the younger of whom is also the regular 
instructor in the higher classes in the school. The pastors 
are paid by the Government. The St. Nicolaus church on 
the island was founded by a wealthy citizen of Bremer- 
hafen, the Councillor Rickmers. The language of Church 
and school is the high German. One peculiarity of the 
Sunday on Helgoland is that it begins at sundown on 
Saturday evening. On Sunday thereis no concert on the 
beach, and the church is crowded with worshipers. The 
pews are painted in various colors, and each one bears the 
name of theowner. Several models of ships are suspended 
from the ceiling of the church. 


.... The amusing and strenuous Father Ignatius has got 
into a funny little difficulty with Dr. Rainsford, of St. 
George’s, of this city. Dr. Rainsford doubtless thought 
that he was doing Father Ignatius quite an overpowering 
courtesy in inviting him to preach for him one Sunday 
evening when he was to be absent. He toldthe monk that 
he could not give him the collection, but would give him a 
donation after the service. Dr. Rainsford sent him twenty- 
five dollars, which Father Ignatius returned as totally in- 
adequate for the service, implying that he thought three 
hundred dollars would be about right. We do not know 
what Dr. Rainsford’s salary is; but taking the generally 
fair rule that when a minister fills the place of a pastor for 
a Sunday he should receive one per cent. of the minister’s 
salary, and something more than one-balf as much for a 
single service, we judge that Dr. Rainsford’s salary is, 
perhaps, four thousand dollars. If it is eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars the compensation should have been two or 
three times asmuch. Bat Father Ignatius could not have 
expected to receive any such amount as he gets for his 
Sunday pay lectures, which The Sun calculates for a single 
service last Sunday to have been about eight hundred dol- 
lars besides any collection that was taken up, or any pri- 
vate gifts, such as one of five hundred dollars which The 
Sun reports to have been given him by a gentleman after 
his last Sunday meeting. 

....The Jesuit question has again become a leading 
problem in Church and State in Germany. After an 
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agitation of a number of years, consisting chiefly in strong 
resolutions at national! Catholic Congresses, of mass meet- 
ings held throughout the Empire, and of a newspaper prop- 
agaada that bas seldom been equaled, the German Center 
or Roman Catholic party in Parliament has, on the 
memorial day of the great Jesuit missionary, Franz 
Xavier, introduced a resolution recalling the Jesuits, who 
have been expelled from Germany since July 4th, 1872. 
They were emboldened to this step by the fact that since 
the departure of Bismarck, the authorities in Berlin are 
regarded as being more favorable to the wishes of Rome, 
altho it is generally acknowledged that the Emperor will 
not permit the recall, even if the Parliament and the 
Bundesrath should consent to pass this ordinance. The 
Protestants of the Empire have accepted this new move as 
a declaration of war. Under the leadership of the 
Evangelischer Bund, the organization founded three 
years ago to combat Roman Catholic aggression in Ger- 
many ‘with pen and word,’’ and which already numbers 
70,000 members, mostly in the educated circles of the land, 
the counter-agitation has assumed remarkable proportions. 








Biblical Research. 
HAGGADIC ELEMENTS IN ARABIC LEGENDS. 


III, 





BY DR. ALEXANDER KOHUT, 
MINISTER OF THE AHAWATH CHESED, NEW YORK CITry. 





Vv. MOSAIC LEGENDS, 


1. Jochabed gave birth to a child whom she called Musa 
(Moses). His mother had neither before nor during his 
birth any bcdily pain contrary to the natural laws—a 
legend fully coinciding with the Haggadic traditions.*? 

Musa is exposed to the billows of the sea, on which he is 
floating in a casket. Pharaoh’s seven daughters are recom- 
mended to take a bath in the Nile, which was connected 
with the sea, in order to rid themselves of their leprosy 
On one occasion the oldest daugbter found the casket and, 
succeedingin opening it, a brilliant light streamed forth 
which made her eyes dizzy, and she had to throw a veil 
over the child’s face. Suddenly her own face, until then 
covered with ugly sores and blisters of all kinds, shone as 
beautiful asthe moon. ‘*‘ What brought about this won- 
derful change?” asked her sisters, in great bewilderment. 
It was the sight of the child with its healing power! The 
same is recorded of Mosesin the Haggadah.‘? Pharaoh’s 
daughter took a sea-bath because she was inflicted with 
fearful leprosy and she was forbid len to take warm baths; 
but no sooner did she stretch out her hand after the crying 
child when she was healed, etc. 

2. Pharaoh’s wife, Assia, took the child to her chamber 
and instantly sent for au Egyptian nurse. Musa, however, 
refused to take nourishment, being the will of the Most 
High that he should not be reared by any idolatress. Assia 
sent for other nurses without any satisfaction. Finally it 
was decided to make a public announcement that a reward 
will be offered to her who will come to nurse a strange 
child. The court-room was soon filled with applicauts 
among whom was Jochabed, the mother of the child. No 
sooner did he become aware of her presence when he 
ceased crying and was appeased. 

This story, too, is taken from rabbinical sources. From 
the words, ‘‘ Shall I go and call thee a nurse from the He- 
brew women, that she may nurse the child for thee,’’* it is 
concluded in the Talmud‘ that Moses, refusing all the 
Egyptian nurses, was but satisfied at his mother’s arrival. 

3. Musa, when four years old, being caressed by Pharaoh, 
tore once his crown from his head and flang it far from 
him. Pharaoh’s latent suspicion arose, that this child 
when grown up will once destroy his kingdom, and he con- 
cluded to kill him at once; but with Assia’s interceding, he 
decided to take the advice of his counselors to put the 
child’s understanding to test. Thus he ordered two plates 
to be brought, the one tilled with burning coals, the other 
filled with denars, observing which of both will attract the 
child’s attention. Should he choose the former, his life 
will be spared; if the latter, he will have to be executed. 
The trembling hands ef the wise child were almost upon 
the plate of denars when, as if God had sent an angel, by a 
sudden turn of mind he laid his hand upon the burning 
coals, and taking one put it to his mouth, which was from 
that time on slightly burnt, so that he stammered in his 
speech. 

This story is almost verbatim borrowed from the Mid 
rash,** according to which Moses is said to have been 
caressed by Pharaoh once as he sat on his throne, sur- 
rounded by his wife and daughter Bitia, the same who 
saved Moses, and all the princes of Egypt gathered around 
him. Moses, then only three years old, suddenly stretched 
out his hands after Pharaoh’s crown, and put it on him- 
self. All present exclaimed in surprise, and Baleam the 
sorcerer, said: ‘‘ Remember, O King, thy dreams and their 
meaning. This child is descended from the Hebrews, who 
bear God in their hearts, and therefore we must destroy 
him before harm is done to the King.’’ Whereupon God 
sent an angel in the shape of an Egyptian prince, who pro- 
posed to bring two plates, the one filled with precious 
stones and the other with burning coals. And the story 
goes on as mentioned above. 

4. We meet then Musa in the service of his father-in- 
law, Shueib (Siblical Hobab Jethro), who gave bim his 
daughter Safaria (Biblical Zipporah), as his wife. He at- 
tended to his flocks conscientiously, but always holding 
in his hand a magic staff. This staff hasa history. It was 
brought from Paradise by Adam, after wao se death it be- 
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came the property of Seth, Idris, Noah, Salih and Abra- 
ham respectively. 

The story originated with the Jews. We are told’ the 
staff of Moses was wonderfully preserved. It was pro- 
duced on the eve of the sixth day of the Creation and de- 
livered to Adam in Paradise. He bequeathed it to Enoch 
(Idris of the Korao)and he to Shem, from whom it came 
down to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. The latter took it 
with him to Egypt, and after bis death Joseph came into 
its possession. When Joseph died this staff, with all his 
other belongings became Phara »h’s property, Jethro, one of 
Pharaoh’s counselors,saw it in Pharaoh’s palace and took it 
with him to Midian, where he planted it in his garden. No 
one ever approached it until Moses came, who, after read- 
ing the inscription on it, pulled it out from the ground. 
When Jethro saw this he foretold Moses’s greatness, and 
that he will once redeem Israel. So he gave unto him his 
daughter Zipporah for his wife. With this staff he guard- 
ed the flock for forty years without having suffered any 
harm from any beast. 

5. With this staff Musa performed wonders in Egypt, 
inflicting upon the place many plagues. One of the most 
severe was that all water, when touched by an Egyptian 
was changed into blood, but remained unchanged in the 
hands of the Hebrews. 

This is another suggestion founded on that of the Mid- 
rash¢, ‘‘ When itis said 4° ‘And all the waters were turned 
to blood’ so that it means even the saliva in the mouths of 
the Egyptian, as it is written ‘And all was blood in the 
Jand of Egypt.’ R. Levy tavght by means of this plague 
the Israelists could have become rich. If an Israelite and 
an Egyptian lived ia the same house, and the Egyptian 
went out to fetch a pitcher of water from a receptacle, it 
immediately turned into blood, if, however, the Israelite 
fetched water it remained pure, nay even if both drank of 
the same pitcber at the same time, the Israelite drank 
water and the Egyptian blood; only when the latter bought 
water from the former it remained unchanged.”’ 

Unbearable was also the plague of darkness, say the 
Muslim:, it was so dense that he who happened to stand 
could not sit down, and he who sat could not arise 

This is a verbatim explanation of the Haggadah* which 
interprets the Bibical words: “‘ Neither rose any from bis 
place for three days ’’®) as meaning that the darkness made 
the Egyptians unmovable so that he who stood could not 
sit down, and vice versa. 

6. When Pharaoh, continues the Arabic narrative, ar- 
rived at the seashore and beheld Israel in the midst of the 
deep, be gave them up and wanted to withdraw. Etcour- 
aged, however, by his first minister (Haman?) he followed 
them all the way Moses and the Levites went. There was, 
however, another obstacle, Pharaoh’s mare pranced and 
refused to march on. Now Gabriel mounted the stallion 
Ramka, enticed by it Pbharaoh’s mare followed it, and 
Pharaoh went to his destiny. The same story is related 
in the Haggadab.*? As Pharaoh rode on the back of a stal- 
lion, God as it were, did the same, as Pharaoh changed 
the stallion with a mare, God as it were, seemed to have 
done the same. The sages say Israel resembled a mare, 
Pharaoh a stallion, which, entice1 by the former, fullowed 
it into the sea, etc., etc. 

7. After many obstacles Musa finally succeeded in lead- 
ing Israel to the Mount Sinai to reveal for them the Law. 
At first the people did not like certain parts of it, but the 
mount formed itself into a vault like a basin over Israel’s 
head, so that they could not seethe Heaven avy more above 
them and from beneath the rocky mountains a sound was 
heard, saying: “Children of Israel, God has delivered you 
from Egypt for no other purpose than to be the banner 
bearer of his Law; if you decline to accept this mission we 
will precipitate and fall over your heads, and you must 
bear us until the time of the resurrection. 

This, also, can be read in Talmud.*3 

8. We bring our parallelism to a close by mentioning yet 
the similarity of Arabic and Jewish records as to Aaron’s 
aud Moses’s death. When Musa returned alone from the 
mountain, announcing Aaron’s death—so runs the Arabic 
version—the Israelites suspected Musa of having murdered 
his brother. He prayed, therefore, to God to make known 
hisinnocesce. Presently four angels appeared, and bring- 
ing up Aaron’s coffin, they lifted it up in the air over the 
heads of the people, and they heard a voice: ‘God took 
Aaron’s soul to himself.”’ So also in the Haggadic narra- 
tive.*4 

And as to Moses’s death, both the Arabic and Jewish 
sources dwell at length how the Angel of Death failed to 
take Moses’s soul until God himself interfered by hand- 
ing Musa—as the Arabic legend has it—an apple, and while 
smelling it his soul escaped through his nostrils; or—as the 
Jewish tradition, incomparably more beautiful and poet- 
ical, has it—God himself took Moses’s soul while kissing 
him on his mouth. 

VI. DAVIDIC LEGENDS. 

1. David’s (in Koran Davudu) personality appears io 
Ko.an more substantiated by historic facts than vague leg- 
ends. The 38th Surah goes even so far as to substitute 
facts in place of a mere parable of the Bible (I Kings, 
xii, 1, ff.). Mohammed relates the story of the two 
adversaries who came to David to have their contro- 
versy decided by him, while the prophet Nathan 
in the Bible hints at it but parabolically. An- 
other story is told (Koran Surah 21) of David, how 
he pronounced judgment concerning a field, when the 
sheep of certain people had fed therein by night, having no 
shepherd. Furthermore is David made an inventor of the 
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art of making coats of mail to be usedin war. He is also 
credited** with having compelled the mountains and birds 
to praise God, and the wonderful event of the Sabbath- 
breakers being turned into -apes,5’is said to have taken 
place in his time—all this without scriptural foundation, 
and Haggadic support. That David, however, was a poor 
sleeper, having slept the first half of the night while he 
kept awake a third and slumbered again during the sixth 
part,**is referred to in the Jewish sources also,s* where 
David is said to have slept only the length of time during 
which one could draw but sixty breaths. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

CLATWORTHY, Frep., Adrian Mich., resigns. 

FOSTER, GrorGe K., Lansing, Mich., resigns. 

HANDS, C. H., Exeter, accepts call to David City, Neb. 

JOHANSON, E. A., rec. recently Allegheny Ave. ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

MACGREGOR, D. R., Bluffton, Ind., accepts call to Wausau, 
Wis. 

MITCHELL, H. R., rec. January 17th, Dover and Foxcroft, Me. 

SHAW, C., Rose. N. Y., resigns. 

SPEARE, C. C., Hudson, accepts call to Sanford, N. H. 

THOMPSON, A. S., Franklinvilie, N. Y., resigns. 

WIRTH, ALBERT, Seattle, Wash., died January 14th, New 
Haven, Conn., aged 61. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


APPLEBEE, WaAR#EN, Vinalhaven, Me., accepts call to Free 
Evang. ch., North Attleboro, Mass. 

BARNARD, J. D. (Pres.), Madison, Ind., accepts call to Bethel, 
lowa. 

BOSTWICK, Evmer D., Ridgway, Penn., resigns. 

BRAINERD, Epwarp R., Park ch., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 

BROWN, IsRAEL, New Hampton, accepts call to Traer, Ia. 

CHAPIN, CHARLES H., Lyme, accepts call to Durham, N. H. 

CATE, GEORGE H., Cheboygan, Mich., resigns. 

CHASE, James 8., Hull, la., resigns. 

COLCORD, Dante, H., Monrovia, Cal., resigns, 

COLLIER Joun L., Belpre, O., accepts call to Huntington, W 
Virginia. 

CRAWFORD, Oris D., Los Angeles, accepts call to Monrovia. 
Cal. 

DALTON, MARTIN L., Camden, accepts call to Salamanca, N.Y, 

DUMM, WILL1IAM W,, Chagrin Falls, O., resigns. 

EVEREST, CHARLES H., accepts calls to First ch.,East Orange, 
N. J. 

FATRBANKS, GrorGE H., Troy. O., resigns. 

FISHER, HERMAN P., Westboro, Mass., accepts call to Clarion, 
lowa. 

GOODWIN, Henry F., Yale Sem., accepts call to Lombard, Il. 

HALL, Geo. 8.,Alnwick, Eng., called to Second ch., San Diego, 
Cal. 

HOLMES, THomAs, Michigan Center and West Leoni, Mich. 
resigns. 

HUSTED,JouN T., Grand Rapids, Mich., called to Washington 
D. C. 

JENKINS, Tuomas, Waterville, N. Y., accepts call to Wilkes- 
barre, Penn. 

JOHNSON, J. G., New London, Conn., accepts call to Chicago, 
Ill. 

LABARRE, JoHN C., Randolph, Mass., resigns. 

LYMAN, CHARLES N., Onawa, Ia., resigns. 

MICHAEL, GreorGe, Kansas City, Mo., accepts call to Burling- 
ton, han. 

MORSE, CHARLES H., Muscatine, la., resigns. 

MOSES, Leonarp H., Northfield, Mass., accepts call to Vil- 
Jard, Minn. 

OGDEN, Davoo J., Easton, Conn., resigns. 

PARKER, Josep J., Norfolk, Neb., withdraws resignation. 

PEASE, Wii11AM P., Rising City, Neb., resigns. 

PORBES, FRANKS., Nebraska City, Neb..accepts call to Provo 
City, Utah. 

POTTER, Lesuit L., Park ch,, Hartford, Conn., resigns. 

RACKLIFF, Atmon J., Skowhegan, Me., resigns. 

RADER, WI..1AMm, Andover Sem., called to Biddeford, Me.. 

SARGENT, Roger M., Dover, [1]., resigns. 

SNELL, CHARtes Y., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Ink- 
ster, N. D. 

SOUTHWORTH, Epwarp, Brookfield, Mo., accepts call 
Whitewater, Col. 

STEARNS, GeorGe W., Acton, Mass., resigns. 

STOUFFER, Davin G., Farragut, Ia., resigns. 

TODD, ALWIN E., Westhampton, Mass., resigns. 

WRIGHT, Water E. C., Berea College, Ky., accepts call to 
become Field Supt. of the A. M. A. on its Southern field. 


to 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BLACK, G. B., Neoga, called to Oakland and Christman, [ll. 
BRADFORD, D. G., Augusta, accepts cal' to Taylorville, Ill. 
BREWER, Davip H., Maynard, Mass., resigns. 
BROWNE, JoseEps, Arcola, [ll., accepts call to Wells, Minn. 
DAVIES, E. I., Pontiac, Ill., accepts call to Hopewell, Ind. 
EGGERT, Joun E., inst. Jan. 22d, Portersville, Il. 
FULTON, W. P., inst. Jan. 20th, Philadelphia, Penn. 
GASS, J. R , Sigourney, Ia., accepts call to Greenfield, Kan. 
KENNEDY, SAmvet J., Jordan, accepts cail to Le Sueur, Minn 
LIEBMAN, M. F., Kingston, N. Y., died Jan. 13th, aged 77 . 
LOTT, A. F., Linkville, accepts call to Independence, Ore. 
McMILLAN, Rev. Mr., McCormick Theo. Sem., called to Gib- 
son City, Ind. 
McMURDY, D. B., Highland Falls, N. Y., accepts callto Lynn, 
Mass. 
NIMMO, G. H., Hartsville, Penn., resigns. 
PETERS, Joun E., Pleasantville, N. J., resigns. 
SCHOLL, Henry T., Springfield, called to Big Flats, N. Y. 
STEWART, CALVIN W., Colerain. Penn., resigns. 
WRIGAT, WriutaM B., New Britain, Conn., accepts call to 
Baffalo, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SMILEY, E., Univ., Richmend, Vt., resigns. 

SMITH, J. W. United Pres , Xenia, O , called to Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

WAGNER, 8. T., Ref., Eddyville, accepts call to Beaver, Penn. 

WHEELER, Horace L., Unit., Newton Centre, Mass., called 
to Burlington. Vt. 





56. Surah xxi, 79; xxxiv, 10; xxxviii, 16-20. 

57. Koran Surah LI, 61; iv, 50; v, 65, 82; vil, 166. 

58. Sunna 48; Elferar to Korfn xxxviil, 16, cf. Geiger was hat Mobam- 
med, etc., p. 184 





59. Berach. 3d, Succa 26 b. 
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The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY FIRST. 
ELLJAH AT HOREB.—I KInGs xix, 1-18. 


Norss.—‘ Then Jezebel sent a messen- 
ger unto Elijah.”—The name of Ahab’s 
ferocious queen has a meaning probably 
like chaste. We do not think that the 
angry queen sent this message of warning 
so as to give the prophet achance of escape. 
It was the habit of the times to warn an 
enemy before an attack. It wasthe recog- 
nized etiquet of war and feud. To mur- 
der underhandedly without due warning 
was a cowardly crime in the eyes of the 
Greeks, Romans and Phenicians. Besides 
this was an outlet for her tremendous mor- 
tification and rage. “And came to 
Beer-sheba.”’—This is one of the oldest 
places in Palestine and signifies ‘‘ the well 
of swearing or of seven.’’ Here Abraham 
dug a welland planted a grove for wor- 
ship, and from them Javob set forth on his 
trip to Mesopotamia. Samuel’ssons were 
judges in Beer-sheba. It was still a city in 
the days of Jerome, and an episcopal city 
under the Bishop of Jerusalem. It was an 
important caravan station in the most 
southerly portion of Palestine, bordering 
upon the wilderness. Being ninety miles 
or more from J¢zreel Elijah must have fled 
for two days, traveling nights, fearing for 
his very life. * Under a juniper tree.” 
—A sort of broom; perhaps this that shel- 
lered Elijah was the Genista monosperm1. 
Its roots are bitter, used only in extreme 
eases for food, and highly valued by the 
Arabs for charcoal. It is a fine shade- 
tree, and abundant in the desert of Sinai. 
“ Horeb the mount of God,” — 
Sinai and Horeb are interchanged frequent- 
ly. The word Horeb means “ground left 
dry by water draining off.’ This is its 
broad textual meaning. This porphyritic 
range lies between the horns of the Red Sea, 
and rises resembling a scalene triangle to 
the hight of 8,500 feet. Within thiscluster 
of abrupt peaks Moses smote a rock for 
water. Here was the law given; hence it 
is called the mount of God. Here was the 
scene of the golden calf and ofa new cove- 
nant. Which peak or which cave is the 
seene of the leseon ¢«nacted, it is impossible 


to state * Anoint Hazael.”—This is a 
tremendous leap. Hazael wasaprime min- 
ister of Benhadad, Kine of Damascus 
who, atthe prophecy of Elijah, murdered 
his master and mounted a usurped throne. 
His reign is mentioned in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions. He reigned forty-six years, 
having been defeated by the Assyrians, hav 
ing smote the Israelites, ravaged Gilead, 
Renben and Manassehb, and only been bribed 
from the capture of Jerusalem by the treas- 
ures of the House of the Lord. The mys- 
tery of Elijah anointing sucha foe to Israel 
king has never been satisfactorily ex- 
ed 

















lained. 
. Instruction.—However depraved Jezebel 
was, she scorned to take her enemy una- 
wares. There is no trait of character more 
hopeless than underbandedness or treach- 
ery. Says Mounteney-Jephson when in 
Dufilé, separated from Emin Pasha, cut off 
from Stanley and apprehensive kst the 
next moment should bring forth death from 
thetraitors: ‘‘It was like a nightmare be- 
ing with them. There is no atmosphere so 
appalling as the atmosphere of treachery. 
e hopeless feeling of not being able to 
ut your hand on one person and feel he is 
| be trust¢/ ; to have every word and ac- 
tion twisted and misconstrued by those for 
whose geod alore you are thinking and 
workiny! The whole story of the loss of 
the Sadan is one of treaciery.” 

Again Elijab, when he knew his danger, 
and that it would do no good to court it, 
fied as fast as his feet would carry him. 
retreat is not necessarily a disgrace. Feol- 
hardiness is not a spiritual trait. Christ 
kvew when not tofacethe mob. The gen- 
erals of caution are more respected than 
the generals. of daring are adored. But 
spiritual success, by whatever means it is 
r) ned, is always emperor. 

The first thing the Lord did was to attend 
to his servant’s physical needs. ata 
tremendous push that was to far Beer- 
Sheba! Rest and food did more for the 
Prophet’s soul than a hundred tons of ad- 
vice. Itis the first, the most important duty 
of Christians to feed and clothe and com- 
fort the outcast. It is to the dumb shame of 
Christianity that in this year of enlighten- 
ment asingle person dies of starvation or 
of cold. If there is one starving wretch 
in your town or city, your church is dis- 

; that isthe plain story. When you 
have saved the bodies of the poor, then, and 
then only, try your best with their souls! 

The power of the Almighty is awful. 
This does not draw the heart. The tender- 
ness, the gentleness of God is the infinitely 
teuching quality; this compels all men unto 
him. is is the fatherhood of God. 

It isu’t a fatal thing for some people of 
gigantic conceit to be left stranded alone, 

thout resources once in a while. The 
futility of one man fighting a section with 
an idea, even if it is a good one, is soon ap- 
parent. Many a one who thinks he is a 
Christian forgets that God wants to fight 
with him too. To such a one God teaches 
a lesson of humility. Elijah did not need 
it. But many of us do. 

There are many more loyal Christians in 
this world than we imagine. There will be 





many more found in Heaven whose knees 
have not bowed to Baal than we allow. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of **Books of -the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of'our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


HATCH’S HIBBERT LECTURES.* 


WE receive this volume from the pub. 
lishers with pleasure bated and saddened 
by the renewed impression it makes of 
the irreparable loss theology suffered in 
the death of Dr. Hatch. The extraordi- 
nary ability, devotion and assiduity of 
the gentlemen who, under the lead of 
Principal Fairbairn, edit the volume, 
have, in great measure, overcome the de- 
fects of posthumous publication, tho the 
condition in which the last four lectures 
were left imposed on them a task of no 
ordinary difficulty. 

Dr. Hatch has for many years been re- 
garded with great interest among liberal 
American scholars. He was for some nine 
years resident and hard at work as Pro- 
fessor and Episcopal Rector in the neigh- 
boring Dominion of Canada, where, if we 
mistake not, he was married. He was 
born 10 England,the son of a Nonconform- 
ist minister; and we hazzard the guess 
that it was the early reflection on his mind 
of extremely liberal ecclesiastical opin- 
ions approaching indifferentism which 
led him to conform and take his degree at 
Oxford. At all events, much as he loved 
the Church he served, he became no wor- 
shiper of her idols, and was destined in 
his all too brief but strenuous and pro- 
ductive life to lay a block in the stream 
of High Churchism, whicb, much as it has 
been ‘‘ spoken against ” by High Church- 
men in this country ard in England, is 
simply the hard concrete which underlies 
the broader, freer and more learned the- 
ological scholarship of Germany. 

The present volume represents the mat- 
ter which lay nearest to his heart, and to 
which his studies and publications had 
been in a sense introductory. That he 
did not live to say his last word nor even 
o indicate clearly what that last word 
would be is painfully evident in the pres- 
ent volume of Hibbert Lectures. These 
lectures are a study in the historical de- 
velopment of Christianity in a period of 
its history so primitive, and so near the 
Apostles and the divine Founder himself, 
that they have been generally regarded 
with veneration as having an authority 
hardly inferior to the Scriptures them- 
selves. Dr. Hatch makes an analysis of 
some of the motive elements which con- 
ditioned this development, and reaches 
results which possess in themselves such 
profound and far-reaching significance as 
to make us wonder that Principal Fair- 
bairn in editing the volume should have 
found the prominent peculiarity of the 
lectures in their analytic method, tho Dr. 
Hatch does indeed stop far short of the 
formulation and perhaps even of the indi- 
cation of the results involved in his inves 
gation, and we mu3t deplore the loss of 
the constructive or reconstructive work he 
was well able to do, and was sure to do 
had he lived. 

The power of his book does not, how- 
ever, lie in the method but in the results. 
In some minds these resulfs may call for 
very little reconstruction of opinion; in 
others for more; while a third class may 
tind it wholly impossible to assimilate them 
at all. No one, we apprehend, will succeed 
in following the lecturer to the end with- 
out discovering that he has done some- 
thing which has not been done before— 
at least not in the English language; and 
that he has been seriously and reverently 
at work, to use his own words, ‘‘ to weld 
the new thoughts of our time with the 
old by that historical continuity whicb, 
in human societies, is the condition of 
permanence.” 

The volume opens abruptly with con- 
trasting the Sermon on the Mount as be- 
longing to a world of Syrian peasants, 
with the Nicene Creed as belonging to a 














* THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON 1H£ CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the late EDWIN 
HatTcnu, D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford. Edited by A. M. Fairbairn, 
D.D., Principal of Manstield College, Oxford. Scrib- 
ner & Welford, New York. $3.75. Pp. xxiv, 360, with 


world of Greek philosophers. This is a 
startling contrast, which raises the inquiry 
—what do we know or can we know of the 
influences which brought the Christian 
societies,starting es ‘hey did with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and a system whose 
moral center of gravity liy in life and 
conduct,to the position represented by the 
Nicene Creed,where the center of gravity 
is shifted from conduct to belief. The 
reply, Dr. Hatch contends, is coincident 
with the transference of Christianity 
from a Semite to a Greek soil, and was 
the result of Greek influence. The object 
proposed in the Lectures is to investigate 
the influence of Greece upon Christianity. 

The method to be followed having been 
laid down in the first lecture, with scien- 
tific precision and that cautious temper 
which characterizes Dr. Hatch, the work 
begins promptly in the following lecture 
with a study of Greek education, its 
forms, its influence, and of the artificial 
habit of mind produced and diffused by 
it into which Christianity came. Next, 
Greek and Christian exegesis, as applied 
to literature and Scripture, are studied. 
The fcurth lecture is a study of the influ- 
ence of Greek rhetoric on Coristian 
preaching. The fifth comes nearer to the 
center of Dr. Hatch’s theory, the ‘‘ Influ- 
ence of Greek Pailosophy on Christian- 
ity.” He traces here a progressive ad- 
vance beginning in *‘ the tendency to de- 
fine,” acquired from the Greek philoso. 
phy, running on under the same directive 
influence “‘ into the tendency to specu- 
late,” and ending in the new habit of mind 
in whicb ‘* the holding of approved opin- 
ions was elevated to a position at first 
co-ordinate with, and at last superior to, 
trust in God and the effort to lead a holy 
life.” This last the author holds to be the 
‘“‘chief bequest of Greece to religious 
thought—a dumnosa heredita’. It has 
given to later Christianity that part of it 
which is doomed to perish, and which 
yet, while it lives, holds the key of the 
prison-hource of many souls.” 

In the following Lecture the same 
method is applied to the study of the in- 
fluence of Greek ethics on the Christian 
societies and its result of driving the 
Church into new and artificial concep- 
tions, the deterioration of average ethics, 
and the final complete victory of Greek 
ethics as seen in the basis of modern so- 
ciety. 

As we may not be able to return to the 
point again, we note that in this lecture 
Dr. Hatch takes the position maintained 
by Fried]ander that the average morality 
of civilized ages does not vary largely, and 
that the age in which Christianity spread 
was one of moral re-action and reforma- 
tion, as seen in Epictetus, Marcus Aure- 
lius, Zeno, Chrysippus, and the stoical 
revival of Cynicism. As a comparative 
study of Christian morality, the conspicu- 
ous failure of this chapter is the failure 
to appreciate the nature of Christian mo- 
tive, the power and influence of the divine 
example wh'ch lay before believers, and 
the vital transformation effected by 
grace, in faith and obedience. The sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth lectures discuss 
the large question of the ¢ffect of Greck 
on Christian theology as seen in molding 
the doctrines of the creator, of the moral 
governor, and of God as the supreme be- 
ing. 

The tenth lecture touches a subject 
which has been more plentifully discues- 
ed, ‘‘ Tae Influence of the Mysteries upon 
Christian Usages,” especially as relates to 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and such 
practices as secrecy and a long catechu- 
menate. The conclusion reached in this 
chapter is so chzracteristic of the volume 
that we quote in full p. 309: 

‘* Thus the whole conception of Christian 
worship was changed. But it was changed 
by the influence upon Christian worship of 
the contemporary worship of the mysteries 
and the concurrent cults. The tendency to 
an elaborate ceremonial which had pro- 
duced the magnificence of those mysteries 
and cults, and which had combined with 
the love of a purer faith and the tendency 
toward fellowship, was based upon a tend- 
ency of human nature which was not 
crushed by Christianity. It rose to a new 
life, and tho it lives only by a survival, it 

lives that new life still. In the splendid 


in the blaze of lights, in the separation of the 
central point of the rite from common 
view, in the procession of torch-bearers 
chanting their sacred hymns—there is the 
survival, and in some cases the galvanized 
survival of what I cannot find it in my 
heart to call a pagan ceremonial; because 
tho it was the expression of a less enlight- 
eced faith, yet it was offered to God from a 
heart that was not less earnest in its search 
for God and in its effort after holiness than 
our own.” 

The closing Lectures of the series come 
directly to the objective point of the 
whole discussion, the incorporation of 
Christian ideas as modified by Greek, 
into a body of doctrine, and the transfor- 
mation of the common basis of union 
among Christians from a basis of conduct 
to a basis of doctrine. 

Of the strength, candor and prodigious 
learning which characterize this volume, 
there can be no two opinions. We are 
ourselves very much at one with the 
author in his point against the transfor- 
mation of Christisnity into a system of 
metaphysical dogma. The best modern 
Christianity, at least in this country and 
in Great Britain, is rapidly moving to 
this conclusion. All who pray for Catho- 
licity, for Christian union, buth among 
believers and against the world, and for 
an agressive Christianity able to cope 
with the dark aspects of modern life, will 
welcome it. 

It is not so easy to follow the author in 
his argument, which is neither free from 
exaggerations sufficient to injure the pro- 
portions of things nor from grave over- 
sight. And besides it is quite in order to 
doubt whether acertain assimilative de- 
velopment is not provided for in the 
basis of Christianity, and indicative of its 
divine origin. 

We have already noticed the startling 
boldness of Dr. Hatch’s opening compar- 
ison of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
religion of life and conduct taught to 
Syrian peasants with the metaphysical 
terms of the Nicene Creed with its basis 
of union in a common confession. 

It may occur to some of our readers 
that the Sermon on the Mount is not all 
of the New Testament, not even all of the 
Four Gospels, and that in its original 
charter Christianity did very certainly 
receive a good deal more definition than 
can be found in the Sermon on the Mount. 
We cannot doubt that Christianity 
made its start in more definite forms 
than Dr. Hatch’s bold contrast would 
imply, tho it may still be true that the 
basis of union was in life rather than 
creed, and that the moral center of grav- 
ity was in conduct rather than dogma. 

As to the transformation wrought in 
Christianity by contact with Greece, what 
Dr, Hatch says is so far true and so wholly 
in the interest of vital and spiritual 
Christianity as to reduce very much our 
disposition to raise differences with him 
or toinsist on them. We cannot, how- 
ever, overcome our belief that there is a 
two-fold vice in his position, which, in 
operation, might be counted on for no 
end of confusion and mischief. 

The basis of a religion which is founded 
on truth must lie in its intellectual 
elements, and cannot be placed centrally 
in conduct or life. A distinction of that 
kind may be employed safely enough in 
deciding who are believers and who not; 
but for the proclamation, the public 
teaching, the common standards, a basis 
of that nature will not avail. Christianity 
never had such a basis. If it were true 
that it started in the Sermon on the 
Mount on such a basis, it did not end the 
stage of primary evolution on that basis; 
and was abundantly supplied with intel- 
lectual «lements and Confersional facts 
before it began its course among the 
Gentilee. 

A very similar line of exception will 
hold against Dr. Hatch’s entire study, 
The substantial reply is—well, what of it? 
we may very safely assume that in an- 
swering this question Dr. Hatch would 
point out voluminous examples as to 
whose character we should wholly agree 
with him. Certainly we think as he does, 
that dogmatizing was carried too far, 
whether the impulse came from Greece or 
from the natural impulses of awakened 
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minds. But what else was to be exp ect- 
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ed? In what other way was Christianity 
to become a power in the world than by a 
development in history? 

Dr. Hatch’s array of examples and 
proofs may serve to pull down the sub- 
Apostolic and the Nicene age from their 
venerable honors. But that is a consum- 
mation that will work consternation only 
in a very narrow circle of dignified prel- 
ates whose commotions and emotions are 
of little importance to Christians at large. 
The defining and speculative motive is 
in the human mind, and cannot be sup- 
pressed. It has wrought confusion, but 
it has alsoevolved order. Theconnection 
between religion and philosophy is too 
close and too important to be overlooked. 
Christianity would not have in it the 
promise of the future did it not hold in it 
the power to shape philosophy as well 
as conduct and to some extent to be 
shaped by philosophy. 

It is certainly a very great exaggera- 
tion to assert (p. 349) that the change 
from a practical to an intellectual basis 
checked the progress of Christianity, and 
that it ‘‘has won no great victories since 
its basis was changed,” Dr. Hatch de- 
scribes the transformation as complete 
by the time the Nicene Creed was formed, 
A, D. 325. He certainly assumes that the 
transformation had been going on from 
the moment the Gospel came in contact 
with the Greek world. These statements 
prompt us to inquire in what age it 
was that Christianity did win its great 
victories ? 

Dr. Hatch teils us (p. 351) that we shall 
have to choose between two theories—a 
Christianity emancipated from Hellen- 
izing influences, based on conduct, and 
making its way by the moral force of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the life and 
death of Jesus Christ; or a Christianity 
planted as a germ in human society, and 
intended from the first to grow by assim- 
ilating to itself the various elements of 
human life. Beyond or between these, 
Dr. Hatch tells us, there is no third. 

After reading this exclusive statement, 
and finding it substantially repeated in 
various parts of the volume as something 
to be sure of, we are surprised to find Dr. 
Hatch himself proposing a third, and on 
the very next page (p. 352), where we 
read: 


“But whether we accept the one or the 
other, it seems clear that much of the Greek 
element may be abandoned, On the for- 
mer hypothesis it is not essential; on the 
latter, itis an incomplete development and 
has no claim to permanence.” 


This is not really as flat a contradiction 
as it seems on the face of it to be; for the 
theory of an assimilative development for 
Christianity is capable of a further di- 
vision into an authoritative development 
like that claimed by the Roman Catholic 
Caourch, in which successive growths are 
integral and essential; and the othera 
theory which denies the essential charac- 
ter or binding authority of these growths, 
and asserts for the Caurch the abiding, 
incommunicable and absolute right to 
control, reform, or even exscind them un- 
der the supreme law of conformity to the 
Word and to the Spirit. 

This is the ground on which, as we ap- 
prehend, the great aggressive and pro- 
gressive body of the Protestant commu- 
nion stands. Wedoubt whether occupy- 
ing such a position they will be easily won 
by the potent charming of Dr. Hatch’s 
argument to abandon it for an undevel- 
oped Christianity based on conduct and the 
Sermon on the Mount and shorn of its in- 
tellectual elements. But on the liberal 
ground held by a Communion ever open 
to the reform of its standards and eager 
for everything that will bring it nearer to 
the divine pattern or effect its emancipa- 
tion from the bondage to human specula- 
tion or human custom, we cannot doubt 
the wide influence and permanent us *ful- 
ness of these bold and almost iconoclastic 
lectures. 


_— 





The Book Buyer offers a prize of $500 in 
books to the subscriber who shall send in 
before February 14th the largest number of 
new subscribers for one year. The prize 
may be selected from any or all of the 
catalogs of books published in this eoun- 
try. 














NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC. 


Mr. Gustav Kobbé, in Wagner’s Life and 

Works, two neat little volumes, illustrated, 
has brought together several independent 
contributions and helps to the amateur in- 
terested in getting an intelligent knowledge 
of Wagner’s personality, experiences, art 
theories, and illustrations of them, from 
the beginning of his career to the end of his 
life. To the analyses of the several operas 
and music-dramas of the composer, which 
Mr. Kobbé has successfully introduced to 
the public before now, and here reprints, we 
have referred to some time ago. These an- 
alyses, in the case of the Nibelung Cyclus 
and the later music-dramas are accompanied 
by musical extracts, except in the instance 
of ‘The Flying Dutchman,” “ Lohengrin”’ 
and ‘‘Tannhiuser.” The same addition 
would have made this matter complete and 
more interesting, fami#liar as are those 
operas. Reference at further length to “Die 
Feen”’ would not have been amiss, since the 
same indiscreet and immature “‘ Die Feen”’ 
has taken a more than temporary place in 
the repertory of several German opera- 
houses, and however inferior, is in a good 
many elements a better work than the vul- 
gar and pompous “ Rienzi,’’ The biography 
of Wagner is a well-condensed and expres- 
sive one, and the recent volumes of the 
composer’s correspondence impart fuller 
individuality to it. The most entertaining 
portion of Mr. Kobbé’s little volumes, from 
the point of originality, are some of his 
republished newspaper letters (to The 
World, of this city), when he went to Bay- 
reuth, apropos of the fimst production of 
‘* Parsifal,”’ in which we get almost the last 
glimpses of the composer’s personality— 
the last in any public art-connection. Bay- 
reuth has altered considerably in spirit 
since that date; but those familiar with the 
fine old town will be entertained in the de- 
lineation of characteristics likely to be long 
a part of it. The selections from Wagner’s 
writings, made and put into English by Mr. 
Kobbé, are well chosen. Altogether his 
book is useful, interesting and unpreten- 
tious. We cannot say, by the by, that the 
illustrations add to it, with reference either 
to those that are original or those repro- 
duced. (New York: G. Schirmer & Co.) 

The late Carl Merz, Mus. D., was a musi- 
cian and instructor (especially in his 
connection with Wooster University) of 
rare ability, broad taste, elevation of char- 
acter, and esteem among his many pupils. 
The faculty of literary expression was part 
of his intellectual furniture, in a degree 
somewhat unusual. He was a close analyti- 
cal thinker in music and esthetics, and a 

forcible and fluent writer on them. A 
selection of seventeen of his printed and 
unprinted didactic and critical papers rela- 
ting to musicand art appears under tbe title 
Musicand Culture,edited by hisson,Charles 
H. Merz, of Sandusky, Ohio. The tities of 
some of these, more or less fugitive, pieces 
show the range of Mr. Merz’s thought: ‘‘Scho- 
penhauer’s Musical Philosophy,” ‘ Head 
and Heart,’ Church Music,” ‘“ Genius,”’ 
“Success in Professional Life,’’ ‘‘ Music of 
Nature,” ‘‘Sanctity of Music,’ ‘‘ Hints to 
Pupils,” ‘‘ Imagination’ and ‘‘The Value 
of a Musical Education.”’ One of the most 
marked traits in Mr. Merz—perhaps the 
most emphatic one besides his general 
breadth of cultivation—was his sincere piety 
and his rigorous standard of ethicsin art. 
It is exhibited strongly in all these writings, 
and those who knew the writer will testify 
to the fact that it was not only a religion 
of the lips. The volumeisall pleasant read- 
ing, and abundant in knowledge, excellent 
thought, and sound suggestions to the man 
of art. (Philadelphia: Theodore Presser; 
and Sandusky: Charles H. Merz.) 

Mr. Frederic J. Crowest’s Cherubini is 
an excellent study, musical and personal, 
that is worthy its place in the “ Great Musi- 
cians’ Series. It analyzes the work too 
seldom drawn upon nowadays—even allow- 
ing for anything like antiquated form and 
spirit in a plurality of theme—of a remark- 
able and altogether superior mind in his 
sphere, oneto whom Beethoven paid special 
homage (a homage reciprocated), and whose 
characteristics of genius are closely allied 
to some of Beethoven’s strongest traits. 
Cherubini had a great and a pure sense of 
musical art; and so perfectly bas he often 
expressed it in his noble and disused operas 
—his superb overtures and glorious sacred 
music—that he puts the executant and in- 
terpretei at a special degree of effort, and, 
for the most part, at a disadvantage. The 
peculiar period, too, in which he lived and 
worked out his ideas are, undoubtedly, un- 
favorable to their permanent general rec- 
ognition, and Napoleon’s hostility did him 
much evil. But weare not at all sure that 
Cherubini is te have a fuller lease of artis- 
tic existence than his death and the 


changes in musical taste and methods that 
our present timeimply. He was a lofty mind, 
and wrought nobly in hisday; heexerted no 
great national or other influence, but that 
was not his fault, nor is the end of the 
matter yet. However little personal ac- 
quaintance musicians yet discover, his 
name shines with a serene and white light 
among the great stars of the musical firma- 
ment which one must turn up his eyes a lit- 
tle to see and aiimire, but which is as per- 
petual as any in his art. (C. Scribner’s Sons.) 
Books in which the path of childhood in 
the direction of serious pursuits and deep 
things is supposed to be made particularly 
straight and inviting, not to say flowery, 
are too frequently things that might be 
much better kept away from childish intel- 
ligences. In the process of reducing knowl- 
edge, or of outlining it to children, there is 
apt to be dilution and just so much irrita- 
ting flimsiness. Ina little oblong board- 
covered book before us entitled, Musicians 
in Rhyme for Childhood’s Time, the text 
by Rebecca Crawford and Louise Morgan 
Sill,with drawings by Albert D. Blashfield, 
we are pleased to find something written 
with as much good senge and unpretentious 
helpfulness as is the volume’s modest at- 
tractiveness and its amusing originality. 
A page in it is afforded to twenty of the 
greater composers, from Palestrina to 
Wagner. Opposite each is a little wood-cut 
portrait in vignette, added to a descriptive 
picture of some incident in the subject’s 
life—almost invariably his early life; the 
boy Bach music-writing in his room; Mozart 
as a juvenile virtuoso; the little Schumann 
pounding away at the clavier. But the 
poetical references of each composer, across 
the page, are so clever, truthful and divert- 
ing, that while a child will learn something 
from them, in each case worth knowing, 
the adult reader and critic cannot but smile 
over their ingenious quaintness. The 
rhyme in them is very simple, droll and 
natural, and, consciously or not, it has a 
sort of New England Primer flavor that is 
mirth-provoking. Altcgether, we have a 
capital little book in text and pictures, and 
a child with any signs from the childish 
standpoint, of curiosity about music’s 
makers ought to own it. The authors have 
made that rare thing—a model of its sort 
for speaking to children familiarly on a 
noble and serious topic. We will not give 
way to the temptation to quote any of the 
author’s verses, leaving to the reader the 
entertainment in them when they are at 
first hand. It seems almost ungracious in a 
book so capitally carried out to remind the 
autbors that the spelling of Rubinstein and 
Bayreuth should be corrected in the verses 
on Liszt, when opportunity occurs. (New 
York: G. Schirmer & Co.) 
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The Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
for January opens witb seven contributed 
articles on ‘‘ Recent Dogmatic Thought 
among the Protestants of Austria,’ by 
Prof. Edouard Béhl; ‘The Theological 
School a Practical Institution,” by Prof. 
David D. Demarest; ‘* The Logos of Philo 
and St. John,’’ by the Rev. Paton J. Gloag; 
“The Sumerian Question,’’ by Prof. J. F. 
McCurdy; ‘‘Laurentias Valla: A Pioneer 
of Historical Criticism,’’ by Prof. Philip 
Schaff; ‘“‘Christiavity and Its Counter- 
feits,’”’ by Prof. William Alexander; and 
** The Chronology of the Divided Kingdom,” 
by Prof. Johu D. Davis. This Review con- 
tains secti ns devoted to Historical and 
Critical Notes and Editorial Notes. The 
book reviews continue a feature of great in- 
terest and value in this publication as they 
were in its predecessor, The Presbytcrian. 
In the number for January they are full, 
thorough and systematic, being grouped 
under the several heads of Exegetical The- 
ology, Historical Theology, Systematic The- 
ology, Practical Theology, Philological Lit- 
erature, Historical Literature, and General 
Literature. The Bibliotheca Sacra for 
the current quarter contains a paper by 
Principal D. W. Simon, of Elinburgh, on 
“The Doctrine of the ‘Testimonium Spir- 
itus Sancti.’ A Contribution to Its History 
in the Lutheran Church during the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’’ which 
has considerable importance as bearing on 
the question of the source and nature of au- 
thority in Christianity. The paper by the 
Rev. Edmund B. Fairfield, of Lyons, 
France, is a bold and interesting attempt 
to re-state an opinion which has mever been 
without some to profess it, that the resur- 
rection and judgment of believers follow 
immediately on death. The other numbers 
are good and on subjects always in order, 
bat require no particular mention. The 
critical notes and book reviews are meager, 
especially when compared with those in The 
Presbyterian and Reformed. Every book 











noticed in the number isin English. Have 
the editors ceased to read German, French 
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and the learned languages, or do they sup- 
pose that the freshest and strongest 
thought of the learned world has ceased to 
interest their Congregational patrons? 
The Reformed Quarterly Review for 
January opens with a thorough and highly 
interesting examination of Kaftan’s 
“Brauchen wir ein Neues Dogma?” by the 
Rev. W. M. Reilly. Dr. Kaftan is the suc- 
cessor of Dorner in Berlin, a theologian 
whose bold thinking and daring expres- 
sions of it have awakened some distrust of 
his adherence to the Evangelical Theology. 
Mr. Reilly reads him in a better sense and 
finds him a bold, reconstructive theologian, 
who works in the historical spirit and sub- 
stantially on a conservative line. He ap- 
parently believes that Protestant theology 
instead of being developed consistently from 
its own proper basis, is more or less of an 
accretion or survival from medieval and 
Roman Catholic times, which stands cru- 
elly in need of reconstruction and re- 
arrangement in strict consistency with its 
own premises. The paper is well worth 
reading. The other numbers are “‘ The In- 
fluence of the Christological Principle on 
the Doctrines of God, of Man, and of Grace,” 
by the Rev. W. Rupp; ‘The New Birth,” 
by the Rev. Calvin S. Gerhard: ‘‘ The Inter- 
mediate State in its Relation to Salvation,” 
by the Rev. John M. Titzel; ‘‘Simon Bar- 
Jona: the Stone and the Rock,” by Mrs. 
T. C. Porter, and Notices of New Books. 
The most interesting paper to us in 
the current number of the Quarterly Re- 
view of the M. E. South is “ American- 
isms,’”’ hy Charles Féster Smith, and “Mex- 
ico as a Mission Field,” by David W. Carter. 
The editorial attack on Massachusetts and 
the late Bishop Simpson, and the rosy view 
of Southern slavery and the ante-bellum 
condition generally, isan example of the 
survival of the un-fittest, sufficient to con- 
found the whole Darwinian induction. 
In The Quarterly Review of the 
United Brethren in Christ, we have five 
vigorous papers—‘‘The College and the 
University,” by Prof. Isaac A. Loos; 
“ Rights and Duties of the Laity,” by the 
Rev. C. J. Kephart; an unusually vigorous 
contribution by the Rev. J. H. Snyder, 
‘“*Some American Problems’; “‘ Bible Nat- 
ural History,” by Prof. George W. Bow- 
man; ‘* Probation after Death,” by the Rev. 
Willis Palmer; and ‘‘The Quarterly An- 
nex.’”’ The editorial work is contained in 
Notes and Book Reviews, the latter being 
creditably full and well done. The 
Universalist Quarterly has a very healthy , 
conservative tone in at least two papers of 
the January number—‘tSome Aspects of 
the Miraculous in the New Testament,” by 
Prof. G. M. Harmon, and “ Christianity not 
a Development, but a Revelation,”’ by the 
Rev. J. S. Lee, which reads like a protest. 
It commands our sympathy for the main 
point in view, but seems sometimes to over- 
look the thoroughly sound doctrine that 
Christianity has a progressive history and 
is a divine development on the line of its 
own principles and from its own germinal 
ideas and facts. The review of contempo- 
rary literature, tho not systematic nor ex- 
haustive like that in The Presbyterian and 
Reformed, is bright, well done, and full 
enough to be useful. Chapter IV of an 
intelligent ‘‘Study of Albert Ritschl and 
His Theology,” by Prof. W. J. Mann, opens 
the January number of The Lutheran 
Church Review. The second number by 
Prof. A. Spaeth is, ‘‘ A Chapter of Biogra- 
phy,’”’ founded on the history of the 
Rev. Charles Porterfield Krauth and 
the Synod of Maryland, 1842-1845. All 
persons interested in the wider Prot- 
estant affiliations of the Church of Eng- 
land during the Reformation, will read 
with satisfaction Prof. H. E. Jacobs’s ‘* Re- 
view and Answer’”’ to the recent strictures 
in the Church Eclectic, published at Utica, 
by Prebendary Burbridge on Dr. Jacobs’s 
‘ Lutheran Movement.’’ Prebendary Bur- 
bridge is the author of one of the best 
works on the Liturgies and Offices of the 
English Church; a man of learning and 
candor. The discussion on both sides is 
exemplary in tone, and is interesting to us 
as showing again in the light of the most 
recent, knowledge the view taken by the 
English Reformers of the Lutheran Church, 
and of the validity of its offices.- Much 
the same point is brought up from a some- 
what different standpoint, in an interesting 
article on ‘‘ The Historic Episcopate in the 
Lutheran Church,’ which we find in the 
January number of The Lutheran Quar- 
terly (Philip M. Bihlé, Editor, Gettys- 
burg), by the Rev. Frank Manhart, of 
Philadelphia. Among the other articles 
the one which has interested most is the 
‘Creed of Deeds, or the Didactics of Spir- 
itual Truth,” by Prof. W. H. Wagner, 
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published for Harvard University, comes 
to hand with at least three contributions, 
which are of general interest to all iatelli- 
gent readers—‘‘The Value of Labor in 
Relation to Economic Theory,’’ by James 
Bonar; “Reform in Railroad Passenger 
Fares,’’ in which Prof. Edmund J. James, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, submits the 
passenger service of foreign and American 
roads to a critical examination, and reaches 
a conclusion we can accept as to foreign 
roads, but would qualify as to our own, 
that the service is siow and the fares are 
high. The paper is useful and interesting. 
The two principles defined as those which 
must regulate fares are well worth consid- 
eration, tho they may not have yet reached 
a sufficiently mature development in this 
country to render considerable reductions 
in passenger rates safe. ‘‘The Tobacco 
Tax,” by Frank L. Olmsted, is a new dem- 
onstration of what, unfortuoately, is not as 
plain to everybody as it should be—that to- 
bacco is one of the staples which can bear a 
tax more easily than most staples, and on 
which a large sum can be raised with the 
least possible disturbance to the industries 
of the country. The New Year has 
brought with it several new Quarterlies of 
an interesting character. First among them 
we name The International Journal of 
Ethics, published under the direction of an 
editorial committee composed of Felix Ad-- 
ler, Ph.D., of this city; Stanton Coit, Ph.D., 
New London; Prof. G. von Gizycki, Berlin; 
Prof. Fr. Jodl, Prague; J. S. Mackensie, 
M.A., Manchester; J. H. Muirhead, Lon- 
don: and Prof. Josiah Royce, Harvard. 
The quarterly will be devoted to the ad- 
vaucement of ethical knowledge and 
practice. The opening number in October 
gave brilliant promise for the future. 
Among the solid contents of that number 
we observed a paper on the “ Ethics of Land 
Tenure,” by Prof. J. B. Clark, of Smith 
College, which dealt a heavy blow at the 
Henry George theory on the point where its 
author has assumed that he was strong- 
est. A somewhat similar point is made in 
Prof. F. H. Giddings’s paper in the Janu- 
ary number on “‘ The Ethica of Socialism.”’ 
The other papers in the number are ‘‘ The 
Rights of Minorities,’’ by D. G. Ritchie, 
Oxford; *‘ A New Study of Psychology,” by 
Prof. Josiah Ruyce; *‘ The Inner Life in Re- 
lation to Morality,” by J. H. Muirhead, 
London; ‘‘ Moral Theory and Practice,” by 
Prof. John Dewey; ‘‘ Morals in History,’’ 
by Prof. Fr. Jodi; and “The Ethics of Doubt 
—Cardinal Newman,” by W, L. Sheldon. 
The Journal is published at Pailadelphia, 
in its own name at 1602 Chestnut Street 
(32.00 per annum; single numbers 50cents.) 
-—— -Two other pew claimants for favor 
before the cultivated public are Pres- 
ident G. Stanley Hall’s educational re- 
view The Pedagogical Seminary (J. H. 
Orpha, Worcester, Mass., $4.00 per an- 
num) and The Educational Review edited 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of 
Philosopby ic Columbia College. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $3.00 per annum.) 
Both of these Reviews make a strong start. 
No. I of The Pedagogical Seminary is a 
publication of immense vigor, which sug- 
gests that the editor means to make ita 
Seminar in the German University sense and 
take the friends of education throughout 
the whole country into confidence and co- 
operation. lt is a number worth keeping 
for reference, for the summaries it contains 
of recent work abroad, of reforms projected 
under the New German School system, and 
of the recent literature of education in all 
grades the world over, and particularly in 
France. The Educational Review starts 
vigorously on the ordinary plan, with a 
paper by President Gilman on “‘ The Short- 
ening of the College Curriculum,” pru- 
dently non-committal on the main point, 
but both strong and outspokea as to the 
neediess waste of time and strength in 
preparing boys for college. Thisis the point 
we have pressed, and we are glad to see that 
President Gilman has called attention to 
the necessity of infusing new life into the 
preparatory schools. They should work 
better, and move faster. The other papers 
in the number are “ Fruitful Lines of In- 
vestigation in Psychology,” by William T. 
Harris; ‘Is there a Science of Education” 
(No. I), Josiah Royce; “The Limits of 
State Control in Education,” Andrew S§. 
Draper; “ The Herbartian School of Peda- 
gogics” (No. I), Charles De Garmo, followed 
by Discussions, Editorial Notes, Reviews, 
etc. 

The Art of Bookbinding is the second 
edition, revised and enlarged, of ‘a prac 
tical treatise’? by Joseph W. Zaehnsdorf, 
with plates and diagrams. (Scribner & 





Welford, New York. $1.75.) This volume 
belongs in aseries of ‘‘'‘Technolegical Hand- 
books,’”’ and is the republication of a first 
edition, now exhausted, for amateurs. The 





points that made it attractive to amateurs 
are retained in this revision, which, howev- 
er, has been somewhat reworked, with the 
interests and requirements of practical 
bookmakers in view. The changed condi- 
tions under which books are now made ap- 
pears in the illustration of this volume with 
engravings of mechines for the binding of 
books. The author expresses a strong per- 
sonal preference for English over French 
work. The forwarding he considers better 
done and more durable. As to this, and as 
to the beauty and grace of the designs 
tastes will differ. He apparently has little 
acquaintance with the mechanical appli- 
ances and arrangements which have pro- 
daced such astriking result in this country 
as the published volumes of ‘‘ The Century 
Dictionary.’’ 
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LITERARY NOTES, 


THE American editfon of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s new poem, “The Light of the 
World,” with an introduction by Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard, will be published by Funk & 
Wagnalls on February 16th. 





.---Thomas Whittaker aunounces for 
early publication Bishop Perry’s ‘“‘ Bohlen 
Lectures on the Constitutional History of 
the Church,”’ ‘‘ Primary Doctrines,” by the 
late Bishop Vail, and Prof. Macbride Ster- 
rett’s ‘* Reason and Authority in Religion.” 


.-.--Among the first publications of the 
year from G. P. Putnam’s Sons. are: ‘* The 
Vikings of Western Christendom ”’; “ Eng- 
lish Prose,’’ by Professor Earle, of Oxford; 
** Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens,” 
by Evelyn Abbott; the second volume of 
“The Writings of John Jay.” 


.-Mr. John Foord has retired from the 
associate editorship of Harper’s Weekly, 
and Mr. George William Curtis, in con- 
ducting that periodical, will henceforth be 
assisted by Mr. Richard Harding Davis. 
Mr. Davis is a promising young journalist, 
who has lately made a hit with some cap- 
ital shert stories; but Mr. Foord is an able 
editor of such experience and integrity that 
the future of the Weekly will be watched 
with interest. 


--The Musical Courier, of this city, has 
entered upon its eleventh year with the 
current month, therewith making especially 
plain a prosperity due to high editorial 
ability, and to the recognition of what crit- 
ical qualities must enter into any paper 
devoted toaspecial branch of art if it is 
to lead in its field and be an influence and a 
success, We know of no American journal 
confined to the special topic that compares 
favorably with it for a proportion of sound, 
direct, critical writing on general mus‘cal 
topics and in the complete review of the 
Metropolitan (and, to a considerable extent, 
of the extra-metropolitan) musical interests 
going on from week to week; and recently 
amore distinct literary tone has entered 
into its columns than hitherto, adding to 
its individuality among musical periodicals. 
The advantage of a weekly issue in a New 
York musical newspaper is great, as com- 
pared with a monthly appearance and crit- 
icisms and comments necessarily belated. 


In the way of bold exposure of the fraudu- 
leat piano forte (ever alert to victimize the 
rural districts), and in sherp attacks on il- 
legitimate ‘“ doctorships”’ in music, the 
Courier also has fought a special battle 
that merits the gretitude of everybody in 
any way concerned. 


.. The Fortnightly Review for January 
opens with a poem by Mr. Swinburne, 
written four years ago and addressed to 
Philip Bourke Marston. Mr. Edmund Gosse 
reviews lbsen’s new drama. Every alter- 
nate December Ibsen breaks silence ; noth- 
ing will tempt him to print aline in the in- 
terval; but at these stated pe iods “‘ the 
Mephitic vapor begins to rise from the well 
of Cassotis, the journalism of Scandinavia 
shudders in prophetic paragraphs, and sud- 
denly, about a week before Christmas, the 
Pythian utterance, in four acts and in 
prose, is communicated to Germany and 
Italy, to Hungary and France, to the parts 
of Massachusetts about Boston.’’ Mr. Moun- 
teney-Jeposon in “ The Truth about Stan- 
leyand Emin Pasha ’”’ confronts and con- 
founds Dr. Peters with his recently pub- 
lished accusations. It is a manly article. 
One would hardly guess from the title that 
* Finland” could be made so interesting; 


but Mr. E. B. Lanin, whose papers on 
Russia in this review will be remem- 
bered, paints us a most charming 


one of the thrifty, sober, cultivated 
inns, Many of their social customs, and 
political and municipal regulations for the 
welfare and edacation of the people, might 
be copied with great good by other European 
nations. The “general reader” will find 
himself surprised at his own ignorance as 
he reads this delightful paper. It is sucha 
relief after the pages of doleful Russian 
atrocities. Mr. Frederic Harrison devotes a 
very brief article to the Irish Leadership and 








Sir George Baden-Powell has the right of 
the matter in his view of ‘A Canadian 
People.”” Mr. George Meredith’s novel, 
** One of our Cenquerors,”’ is continued. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Philosophicat Works of Letbnitz. Com- 
prising The Monadology. New System of Na- 
ture, Principles of Nature and of Grace, Let- 
ters to Clarke, Reputation of Spivoza, and 
his other Importan rtant Philosophical Opuscu- 
=. AL ys with the Abridgement of the 
.o= Extracts from the New Ks- 

on on Human Upeerstendies Translated | 
from the (riginal Latin and French. With 
Notes by George Martin Duncan Ms A . 
oe . & Tapio Haven, Conn.: Tuttle, More- 
Lyrics. 1 Welds, The oes pp In the Hap- 

yy, Summer Time, ete 4 —y. 

Wan. Saad 534, Dp. 131. 


rice > Political Economy. By Arthur 
Perry, L 844x6, pp. xil, 599. 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.......... 
Outlines of Physiological Psychology. A Text 
Book of Mental Science For Academies 
and Colleges. By Georee | Tremsen Lada, 
46x554, pp. xi, 505. The same.................+ 
History of the Unitea States. of “Atmerica during 
tne Second La et of James Madi- 

In three Mea 








olume 111, 349. 


534, pp. 47. New York: ils 
The fence of Fairy wale. An Inquiry into 
Fairy M hology. By ® art- 


372. ‘New York: Scribner & 
Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs. Piozzi. 
of her Life, and Passages from her 3A 
Letters and wg 2 a ching. Editea by L. 
B. Seeley, M.A. pp. The same.. 
Biblical a on the Prophecies of Isa- 
jah. By Franz Delitzsch,D.D. Translated 
from the Coareh, Edition. With an tutro- 

duction by Prof. S Lyd aeaee, D.D. Volume 

- 9x6, PP 473, The Meant seessneheanes 
A History of the Jewish People in the Time sf 

Jesus Christ. By Emil Schtirer. D.D., M.A 

Being a Second and Revised Edition of a 
* Manual! of the History of New Testament 
Times.” First Division. Political History of 
Palestine from B. C. 175 to A. p. 135. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. John St ahupsmeer oe M.A. 
4, pp. vili. 407. The si 
rancis > Drake. Engl 
ries. By Julian Cor 
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New York: Macmillan & Co....... = pamghaaees 
wae 4)» e sermons. By the late Joseph Bar- 

ber Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Pu neet 

HA je Trustees of the Lig Lightfoot Fund. 7x 
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4x onl pp. 471. Theeame..............0.....5. 
Stories from the Bible By. the Rev Alfred J 
Church. With illustrations after Satis 
Sehnorr. 7 . pp. x, 283. The same...... 
From Manger to hrone. Embracing . New 
Life of Jesus, The Christ and a History of 
Pale-tine and its Foopie By the Rev. T. 
De Witt Talmage, D Including Dr. Ta: 
mage ’s Account of his Journey to, through, 
and from the Christ-Land. qremreerd with 
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and formin 
turesque Bible nds. Among the other 
illustrations are accurate copies of pearly 
two hundred of the Famous Paintings of 
the Old Masters which have so long en- 
riched the @alleries and Catbedrals of en 
rope. but were never publi-~hed before in 
America. Also a Grand Panorama of the 
Crucifixion, in twelve co'ors, and ten feet 
in length, showing the City of Jerusalem, 
the surrounding Country and the People 
and their Costumes as they were on the dav 
of the World’s Greatest Tragedy. 11x84, 
> 656. Sold os | by ne Phiia- 
elphia, Pen Louis. Mo; Chicago 

iy Historical Publishing Co 
House-Draining and Sanitary Pinmbtue. By 
bt Paul Gerhard. Fourth ts Re. 
at pp. 231. New York: D. Va‘ 
Nostran neccoenmhanenes oosoeene 
. By Olive oe fuibere Edi- 
tion. 74x5, pp. 1 tor: Roberts Bros. 
a oe, of clones. mi Sree Renan. 84 


ERIV,. GR. TRO GREG, occ .cesccscccccccs 
The Bok of isaiab Be the E Rev, George Adam 
Smith. m4, In two volumes. Vol. II, 
Isaiah XL-LXVI. With a Sketch of the 
History of Israel from Isaiab to the Exile. 
44x56, Pe. xvi, 474. New York: A C. Arm- 
DTT TT, <ccnnn stececcsdiageetsnssenbean oo 
Married in Haste. A Novel. By 
Stephens. x5t4, pp 383 Phitadeipbia, 
Penn.: T. B. Peterson & Bros..... ........... 
Christ in Song. By the Rev. James Kennedy, 
D ce x54. pp. 352. Boston: Bradley 


Invecta. iy A ipa Hyatt. ane % b Arms. 
Caxt6. pp. xxii 
Journal of William Maclay, United States Sen- 
ate from Pennsylvania. 1789-1791. Edited by 
y. 854x6, po. xiv, 438. 
w York: D Appleton & Co.................. 
A Washington eoee< ae By’ Gail Hami'ton. 
pp. 2 I netccn betnations tases’ 
The “spiritual ‘sm of ‘Dante's: Divina —- 
—, Pad . T. Harris. 644x644. pp. 21 
The Evolution of Man and Christianity. Ek the 
Rev. Howard MacQueary. New ion, 
ey and Enlarged. 79x54, pp. xix, 41:. 
The Great Discourse of Jesus, the Christ. the 
son of God. A Topical Arrangement and 
Aualysis of All His Words Recorded in the 
New Tomament, Separated from the Con- 
tent 8x54, . XXxi, _ New York: An- 
m D. F. Rand PE OP Si cnddnccecescegncénece. 
The > Poetical Works of Perc pBveme apentes. 
Edited »b ward Dow 734x pp. 
xliv, 718. New York: Macmilian ID <oones 
The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Lancuage. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
Francis et Palgrave. 734x534, pp. xv, 
cto TO eat 250 
Letters and Correspondence of John Henry 
yowmen during His Life in the — 
Church. With a_ Brief Antgmography. 
Edited, at Cardinal Newman’s Reques 
Anne Mosley. n two hg 
Volume I, pp. 1 136, Vol ume II, pp. 461. New 
York: Longmans. Green & Co................. 
A Hand-book oF Florida. “By Charles Ledyard 
Norton. With poste_aipe maps and plans 
e same 


400 


1% 


iv, 527. a 
uy Books J, XXxI ‘ond XXII. With Introduc- 
ion and Notes. By John Howell Westcott, 
4 3 x534. PD. xxxwili, 339. Boston: Al- 
Lr... of Fleutus. With Introduction 
bie Notes. By E.P. Morris. 725, pp xxxvili, 
TD. TRO GBUNG. oo coccceccpeccsocesd coceseccececs 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best any and Tunes for Church head 
A.s. BARNES &CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBEUT BOOTH KING & BRO, 202 Broad way.N.Y. 








NOW READY. 


The Second Volume of the Commentary on 


THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH 


BY REV.GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 
1 Vol., Crown, Svo, C!oth, $1.50. 
Thiscompletes Isaiah—and also the 3d Series of 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


‘* This (Isaiah) is a very attractive book. 
Mr. Smith has evidently a mastery of the 
scholarsbip of his subject. All we desire is 
to let English readers know how very im- 
pressive, and indeed, how vivid a study of 
[saiah is within their reach.’—London 
Spectator. 


“This subject is bere treated with marked 
intelligence, reverence, candor and fresh- 
ness. On almost every page one comes across 
a depth and richness of thought, an aptness 
of expression or allusion, such as not only 
opens a new meaning to the word of Scrip- 
ture, but which flashes a needed truth direct 
upon the pathway of our ewn soul.”—The 
Advance (Chicago). 


Six New Volumes, Being the 3d Series. 
JUDGES and RUTH. , EXODUS. By Rev 
R Dean G. A. CHADWICK. 
ST. LUKE. By Rev. 
HENRY BURTON. 
BOOK OF ISAIAH. 
ST MATTHEW. By] (Vol.2.) By Rev.G. A. 
Rev. J. MUNRO GIBSON. SMITH. 


Six Volumes, Being the 2d Series. 

BOOK of ISAIAH,| EPISTLES OF ST 
Vol. I. By Rev. Gko. JOHN. By Bishop 
ADAM SMITH. Lt 

THE PASTORAL; EPISTLES 
EPISTLES. ByRev.| GALATIANS._ By 
A. PLUMMER. Rev. Prof. G. G. FIND- 


LAY. 

Ist CORINTHIANS. | BOOK OF REVELA- 
By Rev. Marcus Dons, TION. By Rev. Prof. 
D.D. W. MILLIGAN, D.D. 


Six Volumes, Being the Jst Series, 
COLOSSIANS AND,|IAND II SAMUEL. 
PHILEMON. By By Rev. Prof. W. G. 
Rev.A. MACLAREN,D. D. BualIkig, D.D., in 2 
ST. MARK. By Rev. vols. 

Dean G. A. CHADWICK. | EPISTLE TO THE 
GEN¥ESIS. By Rev. HEBREWS. By Rev. 
Marcus Dops, D.D. T. C. EpwaRkps, D.D. 
Abou: 450 paces in each Volume, strongly 
ound. rice to subscribers, cash in ad- 
vance. for cleber gerite ot f=, veromec. 

rders for 12or ” 
$6. 00. we xpress, freight paid,) [fsent 
by mail, 1 Saher for Postage on each volume 
required. (Separate vols. sent for $1.50, 
portenta. ) A eect tive circular of these 
volumes at on application. 


A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORE, 


JEREMIAB. 
Rev. C. I. BALL. 
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is @ work which a beginner can sell, as well as @ 
trained AGENT. 
Write about methods, territory ‘and terms, to 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO. 


35 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN Amonthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories, gam 
occupations, ete. Invaluable for primary teachers 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy Soa, 
Special lessons for Primary Sunday Schools 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 








EWSPA PER 4 PV SasIENS. 


8, 30 C 
GP. ROWE rate Me Spruce Street, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::, 


Remington’s County Seat List, Pittsburgh. New York 
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IF NOT, samples of the best_ pens for Schools and 
Correspondents, will be sent FREE on receipt of re- 
turn postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


810 Broadway. New York. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Oo., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
A.H.Andrews & Oo. 


1% Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago 














MUSIC. 


Select Songs: Bymis ana Funes > 

Firmly bound in c'oth. $40 per 100 Copies. 
By I D. 

Winnowed Songs- a 2 Sanner. | ion 


3 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Complete | Catalogue 
and Specimen Pages sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO., 
81 Randolph St.,Chieago. 76 East 9ch St., New York. 











J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers. Cineinnati 0. 











[i prommest owmaee of all Denominations. 


Fanted to sell our 
MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED. ns oe 


American Pub’g Co, ,Harttord,Ct.Boston, $t.L0 


r ptive Circulars 1 and Sovran 
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January 22, 1891. 


TUE INDEPENDENT. 
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Y 
contains “ Mount Wasutneton 1n Win- 
For February TER,” by Epwarp L. Wrson, with Y 
numerous illustrations from photographs by the author; 
¥ Frank R. Srocgton’s marine tale, “THe Warer Devi, ”: Sm 
¥ Epwin Arnotp’s third article in the “Japonica” series, on i 
¥ “Japanese Pzopre,” with illustrations by Robert Blum; a 
¥ timely contribution “Asour Arnica,” by J. Scott Keltie, 
summarizing the various expeditions into Africa, with por- 
traits of prominent explorers and many other illustrations; 
“NeapotitaN Art—Micuertt,” by A. F. Jacassy, with many 
Y illustrations; “A Box or Avutocrapus,” by R. H. Stoddard, 
Y with many fac-similes; ‘Taz Srory or an Oxp Beauv,” by i 
yf John Seymour Wood: Chapters VI.-X. of the serial “ Jzrry”; i 
yf Poems; The Point of View, etc. 
YJ trait of Davin Livinestone 


The frontispiece is a por- 


; 
1 
: 
: 
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25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 


| 


i 
y 
g¢aCHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YORK, 





IAGAZINE jf 


UNIQUE feature of this Number is an album of original 
drawings by William Makepeace Thackeray, depict- 
ing The Heroic Adventures of M. Boudin, with 

Comment by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

The frontispiece is a portrait of Epwin Bootn, from the 
painting by Joun S. SaRGENT at the Players’ Club. New York. 
It is accompanied by a poem by THoMas BaILey ALDRICH. Two 
papers on Finland appear: the first a General View of the 
Country and People, by Henry LansDELL, D.D., effectively 
illustrated; the second, entitled Sketches in Finland, written 
and illustrated by ALBERT EDELFELT. Bishop Joun F. Hurst, 
D.D., contributes an illustrated article on English Writers in 
India. In an illustrated paper entitled The Heart of the 
Desert, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER describes the Yosemite Val- 
ley, the Mariposa big tree region, and the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado. THEODORE CHILD, continuing his articles on South 
America, describes Smyth’s Channel and the Strait of 
Magellan. ‘The article 1s fully illustrated. 

L. E. CHITTENDEN contributes an article entitled The Faith 
of President Lincoln; and ELLEN M. HutTcuinson writes 
concerning “Personal” Intelligence Fifty Years Ago. 
The fiction includes the second instalment of CHARLES Ec- 
BERT CRADDOCK’s new serial, In the “Stranger People’s” 
Country, illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY; a story by Epwarp 
Everett HAtg, entitled Both their Houses; and one called 
The Bond, by GeRaLDINE BONNER. The editorial depart- 
ments are conducted by GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, WILLIAM 
Dean HowELts, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 per Year. 
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Financial. 


BANK STOCKS. 


WE copy from The Evening Post the following statement. showing the range of 


prices of New York City bank stocks for 1890, compiled by Gilbert & Stebbins, 6 Wall 
Street: 
































































| 
Last sale reported to |+ | *Book 
BANKS. Highest. Lowest. Fan. ith 181. Dividend. | vaine. 

Bank of America..... ............| 224 March 5| 25 Jan. | 24 Jan. 7.°91| 4 | 168 
merican Exchange Nat. Bank.) 16544 April 22! W§¢Dec. 10 14946 Dec. 29 oe | 139 
ne tinshils aRengbus th Gieéevas m2 June 5 sO May i 00354 Aug. 27 6 | 294 
roadway National........ ...... Feb. 12 279% Dec. 30 27946 Ex. Dec 30 8 | 27 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Nationa] } 19% «=6April 23 181 Nov. 5 Isl Nov 5 ‘4 | 201 
Central National.................. | 14 March 15 138 Sept. 5 1538 Sept. 5 3% 129 
Chase National.......... onslt  gcepaaemmieneian U. ; meunweiieedanhae 225 Feb., v887 | 5 | 28 
Chatham National 40t Nov. 5 | 388 “March i2| 401 Nov. 5 4 Q. | 264 
Chemicat National...... ++-| 490 Jume 25 | 4.580 March 5 | 4850 Jan. 6,°91 | 25 Bi-mo. | 2.253 
Cirizens’ National. ....... ---| 8 Jan. 4) 10 Aug. 18 15 Jan. 7,91 | 26 171 
City National ....°.-°1: ‘| 52 July 7) 497 April 2%| 512 Cet. 2 3 348 
Sicchitienh akeene col sennewongecoese: || pecvccsctedsccss | scesedis-corcecceces § 117 
Commerce National. --| 215% May 2 | 189° “Dee. ii 1934 Jan. 10,91 | 4 ' In 
Colum bia............. .-| 2043¢Jan. 2 } 231 Fe 231 Feb. 5 3 154 
‘orn Exchange.......... -+| 24 Sept. 10 2 Dec. W 20844 Jan. 7.°91)| 6 218 
Continental Nat'onal... + 448 «6Aug. 13) 134¢Jan. 11 Mog Jao. 6,81) 4 130 
Deposit National........ ..| kJan BW | 10544 web. 10) June 2% atin 12 
East River National.... --| V5 April 23 172% April 1 125 April 23 4 157 
SPU res babcchaca cconceeel Oe oa Be Feb Se Me, BB 0 eeedsadion WW 
Eleventh Ward.............. col edsete hoodevess | accocczseccocs 226 Jan. 9°89] 4 ORY 
Empire State.........ccccccocseves | 120 Nov. 12) 120 Nov. 12) 120 Nov. 12 | c.ccccceee 125 
Fifth National... | 35 July 2/ ‘15 July 2 315 July 2 8 up, 
Fifth Avenue... Git Sanponsbotebiecsius'id') obescsptciedacss 625 May, ‘85] 0... .... BER 
First Nations!l... wo] gesccessescceses | sacvccccereeseee *40, May, 84 | 25 Q: 1,431 
Fourth National...... | 1% Oct. 4 1f0 March ¢ 1W2%4Jan. 9°91) sh 154 
Fourteenth Street. So] Speco ses snccess wi covcvessiccse | secees s¥eceescevess< | scecccesee 167 
Gallatin National... ...| 31 May 14! 25 Feb. 13, Sly Jan. W,°91) 5 29 
arficid National.... cos] a2 wees seceees | seceeesseceeenns | seeeerscecteeesseees | seeee sees 286 
German American .. | 29 Jan. 10 121 Nov. 2 2t Nov. 2 3 135 
German Exchauge............00..|  aseesrcreseceses |  sescesceesvscese 25 Sept. 5.°87|12 An 34h 
Germania . ..| 380 Nov. 5] 310 July 23] 3580 Nov. 5 5 327 
Greenwich... ..| 13 March 19 1538 March 19 158 March 19 3 168 
Hamilton... --| 230) Jan. 2] 170 Jan. 29] 180) Jam. 28 | cseeeeee M46 
Hariem.... .. eee} JOBHJune il July 2 WH Tuly 2 | sae wen ene 11 
Harlem River...... 100 Oct 2] 100 Oct. 100 Ort, 2D | naeeeeeeee 102 
Hanover National | 355% Nov. 5 30 Jan. 2% 0 Jan. 9,91 y 260 

Mbiteieches sheds cee] sssvesscvceccccs | ssccvecscccecces |  seseersteccresccesees a 1 
Hudson River... .... ---| 159 Oct. 97] 150 Jan. ‘3i]- 160 Nov. % i 
mporters’ & Traders’ National; 579 Uct. 8| 545 June 4] ‘540 Jaa 8.91 | 7 4al 
nter-Stat » National............. | teeeeeevessceeee |  secececccessces |  srstetsttesterecseses | cence eee 103 
rving National.... .......... 1% Oct. 19 Oct. 9 4 160 
Leather Manufacturers’ Nat. 20 Feb. 2 258 Cct. 5 198 
SEE ME sichoddsccecees .ohccce 50 Oct. 1 +9 Oct. Bh swathbevebas 9 
Lincoln National................. 200 June %5 ‘0 June 25 3 U3 
Madison Square...............00. | I Au 22 1 pre eee eeeeyyeT ye oe t14 
Mauhattan Company............. ; 19% Mar. 179% Dec 5 li7_—san. 6,91 | 3K 71 
Marketand Fulron National....; 241 a 3 22146 Mar. 12 24 Oct. 2 4 198 
Mechanics’ National............. | 219 Feb. 19 105 Cct. 29 Jan. 10,°91 | 4 197 
Mechanics’ & I raders’........ . | QigJune 45 210 Dec. 17 22 Jan. 3, "91 | 4 209 
Mercantile Nationvl.............. 226 Mar. 15 215% Mar. 12 227% Jan. 7,91 | 3 19% 
Merchants’ National.. 165 Jan. 2 155 Dec. 16 145 Dec. 16 Bh 146 
Merchants’ Exchange } 29 June 6 120% Jan. 2 2% Dec. Ww 3 128 
Metropolis ---| 400 April 2 41 April 2 41 April 2 5 290 
Mount Morris... Dec. 2% 50U Dec. % Der. 24 $ 405 
Mur \ June 19| 314 June 19 313 June 19 4 Q. 438 
_ PCL Ae aie April 3 i165 =Feb. 5 73 ~May y 4 142 
SOU CEs cinaseeacchssvel’ benectdcods Gare E ahehconsestontan BS Dec. 7, "BT. ne ceecccee 127 
. Y. Nat Bankiog Assoc June 2 240 March 12 240 Nov 5 i) 190 
Se Be OR ee rear shu eek eeens 45 July 10,°89] 4 269 
J Y. National Exchange Dec. 27 40 Dec. 27 142. Jan. 7,91) 3 M7 
Ninth National y (2h 144g Jan. 15 150 Jan 7,°S1 | We 142 
TE. cs: cssdnvedind .. kehapenbiswvans 1 Dec, 31,89] occ. eceees 142 
North America 28 189 June 11 3 180 
GPEROMEAD 2.0202 0cesccceces 29 22544 Sept. 2) 5 283 
Pacific........... a 208 «April it 2 Q 1% 
Park National . 22 27: 3 Js 8°91 | 5 224 
People’s. ...... 10049 J 16 4 Jan. 2# BLK July 16 5 251 
Phoenix National....... .... ° 4 Feb. 19 13734 Ma ch 19 MC Dec. 2 3 | 157 
Produce Exchenve, N. Y........ 115 Dec. W 1134 July 30 15 Dec. 17 3 | 121 
Ropabise Natienal.. ie 19% April 21 18, March 24 186 Jan. 7°91] 4 | 68 
ve PiGtwerser etasecteiegvoen|  geesheebeetences A dedkestibeninede lh jianchaies esennees« soccee 16 
St. Nioholas....... ‘6 129 Sept. 25 122% April 7 15 «Oct. 22 3 25 
Ses board National......... ...... 167 Dec. 10 M45) = March 11 1€7 Dec. 10 B4E 35 
Seventh Na'ifonal.................. 140 Oct. 22 140 Oct. 2 uo Oct. 2 3 29 
second National............. ° étek cose eand 350) =Feb. 6°89) 5 208 
“hoe and Leather National lil Feb. 2 160 April 23 145 Jan i, 91} 4 | 14 
Sixth National............... wl 6. ehhtcnsane E . deunsumedganeds 235 May, "| 6 2am 
State of New York...........0000- | 1%Aug. 26 Nl Nov. ll lil Nov. It 3 3x 
“outhern National................ | 10 Oct. 2 110 Oct. 8 lv Oct. 29 3 09 
Third National ........ 12244 April 16 lwhlg Sept. 3 165% Oct. 6 
'radesmen's National. 2 April 10 76 March 12 Ww Jan. 7, "91 18 
SP i nctnn spctesesones. | Soencdsguenameih. seasecocsvaddl: “E auarsead” ob Aclvees 87 
wenty-third Ward... ouae Mo April 2 104) «(April 16 5 July 9 ati 
Union Square.............600. -2es! eeccccccs | secccccssccvccce | sesceegeccessescs ces 145 
United states National...........| ...sccccee. oo secggcceosocs 20 July 27,88 200 
Western National...... 122 April 2: 9284 March 31 wo Jan. 10, 91 107 
Wert Side ..........-.2. 2°38 Nov. W 2354g Nov. 12 233 Nov. 19 $26 
Washington National............ 10 Dec. 1 100 Dec. 17 100 Dec. 17 100 














* Semi-annual unless stated otherwise. Continentai pays 3 ana 4-7 per cect.; City extra dividena 5 per 
cent.; Gallatin extra div. 1 per cent. 
+ Based on official reports—national banks December 19th, and State banks December 20th, 1890. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. ing all very conservative in their opera- 
tions, The temper of the street is un- 
doubtedly such that all the many bullish 
conditions would be eagerly laid hold 
upon were it pot that silver has placed a 
damper upon the entire market, London 
has been a prominent buyer of stocks, 
cable advices stating that the demand 
for American seeurities throughout 
Europe is due to the action of the Senate. 
Che foreign support was withdrawn for 
a short time, when it became known that 
the expected reduction in the Bank of 





THE record of the past week in Wall 
Street has been one of gradually declin- 
ing prices for both investment and specu- 
lativestocks, the close findivg quotations 
about one point lower on the average. 
The re-action which both parties have 
asserted to be due arrived, and following 
it there was a notable decrease in the 
volume of trading. For the moment 
outsiders are disposed to reduce their 
lines of stocks, in accordance with the 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By HENRY ADAMS. 


The complete set, nine volumes in a box, $18.00. 


With the three volumes on the Second Administration of President Madison, Mr. Aasms’s great work 
is completed. A full index to the entire work is inthe last volume, the volumes on each Adminis‘ration 


having, however, their separate index. 


First Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1805, 2 vols., $4.00. 


Second Adminis- 


tration of Thomas Jefferson, 1805-1809, 2 vols., $4.00. First Administration of James 
Madison, 1809-1813, 2 vols., $4.00. Second Administration of James Madison, 1813-181 7, 


3 vols., 86.00, 


“Mr. Adams is thorough in research, exact in statement, judicial in tone, broad of view, picturesque 
and impressive in description, ne1vcus and ¢xprersive in styie.”—New York Tribune. 


MY NOTE-BOOK Fragmentary Studies 

* ia Theology and Sub- 

jects Adjacent thereto. By AUSTIN 

HELPs. D.D., LL.D. With Portrait. 
12mo, $1.50. 

“The book contains much work equal to the very 
best Dr. Phelps did in his earlier volumes, and the 
style has those quatities of luminosity, ur banity and 
oSemnce that mukeita pleasure to read,”—The Ex- 
aminer. 


T New Views of 

IN SCRIPTURE LANDS, Ser.7 bincec 

By Epwarp L WILSON. With 150 il- 

lustrations from pbo'ographs, by the 
author. Large 8vo, $3 50 

* We have seen no work of exploration and travel 

in those 'ands which gives so clear au idea of them, 

and of tre historic remains and scenes, as this.”— 

Chicago Interior. 





THE OTHER HALF  LIVFS, 


Studies Among the Tenements of New 
York. By JacoB A. Riis. With 40 il- 
lustrations from photographs by the 
author. 8vo, $2.50. 


“Mr, Riis has done loyal.and most valuable service 
inthe cause of his suffering fellow-beings, and wil! 
be rewargaea in part by the welcome which his vol- 
ume ts sure to receive from public- spirited people.” 
—Congregationalist. 

By Col. W. 


LIFE OF JOBN ERICSSON. G8cmtacn: 
With 50 illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 


“Two noble volumes. The task has been very well 
performed. The book ‘s, and wil! continue to remain, 
a monument to Ericsson’s genius, and of the tran- 
acendent importance of the service which he ren- 
dered.”’—Chicago Advance. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 143-145) Broadway, .New York. 





advice of the Commission Houses; and a 
large short interest has sprung up very 
unexpectedly in the Western shares, The 
close gave evidence, however, that this 
interest is somewhat nervous, and not 
loth tocut down its obligations at every 
opportunity. We do not have to look far 
to find the cause of this change in senti- 
ment. As stated last week in these col- 
umpns, all eyes have been directed toward 
Washington, where the Silver bill has 
been under consideration; and it is the 
passage of the free-coinage measure 
in the Senate and the confident predic- 
tions made by certain of its supporters 
tbat it will be pushed through the House 
that has caused a diminution of confi- 
dence and indisposition to trade in stoeks. 
So far as Wall Street is concerned, it is 
absolutely impossible to arrive at a con- 
census of opinion as tothe Silver legisla- 
tion; but it is safe tosay that the com- 
promise measure proposed by a member 
from New York meets with no more gen- 
eral appreval than the original bill. The 
traders devoted most of their time to 
guessing when the bill will be reported 
from the committee. The adverse effect 
of the legislation so far accomplished is 
not alone in the stock market, but ex- 
tends to almost all branches of trade,mak- 


England discount rate would not mate- 
rialize, but the realizing for foreign ac- 
count was not large. A number of the 
specialties made exceptional gains in 
price, particularly Lead Trust certificates 
upon which the street was predicting a 
dividend next month. Sugar Trust also 
became active and strong, following the 
discharge of the receivers and the com- 
pletion of arrangements to carry out the 
re-organization in accordance with the 
original plan, under which holders are to 
receive a dividend of five per cent. at 
once, The manner in which the new 
company was organized under the New 
Jers y laws, without furnishing any in- 
formation as to the financial position of 
the old company, is strongly criticised in 
financial circles. 

One of the interesting features of the 
week was New York and New England 
stock, which experienced a decided ad- 
vance on the revival of the time-worn 
story of a pending consolidation with the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company. The latter company 
iz about increasing its stock largely, and 
rumor has it that the new issue is intended 
to provide funds for taking over the New 
England property. It is said that special 





legislation is to be secured in Connecticut 








24 (128) 





to permit of the alliance; but in well-in- 
formed circles it is stated that this legis- 
lation is intended, rather, to allow closer 
contract relations with the Housatonic 
property. A glance at the map, however, 
will show that the consolidation of the 
New England and the New Haven must 
at some time be brought about, On Mon- 
day the stock broke sharply. 

The annual meeting of the Reading 
occurred this we: k, and the income bond- 
holders who are to receive no interest are 
complaining bitterly because of the man- 
ner in which the statement is made up. 
Following is a summary of the statement 
of the Railroad Company: 

















1890 1889, 
GOSS... 6 66... . eee ceeeee «$20,984,487 $19,018,613 
Expenses..........+ . 11,941,582 10,918,591 
Side xetupchnateccuhh , $8,992,905 $8,100,022 
Other profit............... 541,159 768,598 
Css sweabes vedienaes $9,534,064 $8,869,420 
ate ccivcvewvens $2,830,748 $2,842,319 
IR nic caccecccscceece | GiEeen 4,085, 138 
Other charges............ 311,630 728,750 
All charges.........---.. $7,493,686 $7,656,208 
BIBI, o.oo ccccencccecceces $2,040,878 $1,218,212 
Coal and Iron guar....... 1,122,542 1,144,284 
0 . $917,836 $68,927 
Other disbursements.... 957,211 ........... 
ee er ree 


Equipment dismantled, $431,366; dis- 
count on bonds sold, $200,452. Both are 
included in the $957,211 other payments. 

The Coal and Iron Company shows: 





1890. 1889. 
Ds «sdb dncanneds $18,929.7738 $17,818,225 
OR vncncdvenenins cu 19,080,981 17,966,075 
Bra vadetesiesspecccte $151,158 $147,849 
ON iieic coke eeetee ccs 822,126 826,523 
ae $973,284 $974,373 


The dissatisfaction has arisen because 
items of expense have been charged 
against income which might have been 
put into capital account. President Mc- 
Leod’s report states very emphatically 
that income for some years to come 
should be employed for the development 
of the Coal and Iron Company’s coal 
lands, which comprise over 90,000 acres. 

The money market was fairly active 
and easy, the most important influence 
being the large increase in the bank re- 
serve a week ago. Call loans on stock 
collateral were quoted at extremes of 2 
per cent. and 6 per cent., with the largest 
volume of business at 4 per cent. Renew- 
als were generally effected at the latter 
figure; but the banks and trust companies 
made 5 per cent. their minimum rate, 
against 6 per cent. the week previous. 
Naturally, as the volume of loanable 
funds increased, lenders became less dis- 
criminative as to collateral. Time money 
on good mixed lines of stocks loaned at 
54 per cermt., but with alittle business at 
at both 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. There 
has been a better inquiry for commercial 

per, the city sales being heavier than 

or some time. Brokers in the West also 
report an excellent demand for business 
paper. Rates are steady for choice in- 
dorsed receivables at 6 per cent., and for 
single names at 7 per cent. The rates for 
New York exchange at interior points 
show a decline to about par at the close; 
hut there has beeu no appreciable dimi- 
nution in the receipts of currency. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 17th, 1891: 


America.............. \ BL. Se ee $20 
Am. Bzchange tonnes 150 Shoe Et Leather...... 160 
anhattan poke SE” | CEES cos cocccecnces 10084 


The following is a compestocn of the 
uverages of the New York bauks for the 
last two weeks: 


10. Differences. 
Dec. $510,600 


~ 4,832,100 
> B:1B1,600 
7,852,500 
19,800 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$A5,775.100 $81.1 © Inc. $4,682,100 
29.832 





Circulation..... 





ay tenders.. 52,963,100 dnc. 5,130,600 
Total reserve... $117,728,200 $10,955,500 Inc. $7,762,700 
Reserve requ wd 

against coe 4 99,544,375 97,581,250 Inc. 1,963,125 
Excess of res 

above lean re- 

quirements... 18,288,825 13384250 Inc. 5,700,575 
Excess of reserve Jan. lth, 1800..............- 7,781,125 

FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

The Manhattan Trust Company,of N w 

York Crty, makes a very creditable show- 


ing in its report for the 31st of December 
last. It has a capital of $1.000,000, and 
total assets amounting to $4,284,367.41. 
Following the example set by some of 
the great commercial houses of the coun- 
try, we notice that A vod oy a ee firm of 
Messrs. W. & J. as been re- 
organized under ‘he poe F laws 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








of the State of Naw York under the name 
of Messrs. W. & J. Sloane. We under- 
stand the capital of the new concern is 
fixed at $8,000,000. 

One change has been made in the Board 
of Directors of the Western National 
Bank, of this city, William A. Lombard, 
Secretary of the Lombard Investment 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., succeed- 
ing Edward J. Kerwind. The members 
of the old Board re-elected were Brayton 
Ives, Valentine P. Snyder. Charles J. 
Canda, William N. Coler, Jr., Chauncey 
M. Depew, Louis Fitsgerald. Marcellus 
Hartley, Henry B. Hyde, F. O. Matthies- 
sen, John E. Searles, Jr., Sidney F. Tyler, 
and William ©. Whitney. It would be 
hard to find abler men in New York than 
those above named. Holders or buyers 
of the stock of this bank will not, we 
think, be sorry. 

After seventeen years’ service, William 
Dowd has retired from the Presidency of 
the Bank of North America, and Warner 
Van Norden has been elected in his place. 
Mr. Dowd goes to Europe for rest and 
recreation. William F, Havemeyer suc- 
ceeds John J. Donaldson as Vice-President 
of the bank. 

Stuart G. Nelson has been elected Vice- 
President of the Seaboard National Bank, 
resigning the place of cashier for that 
purpose. J. F. Thompson, the assistant 
cashier, is made Cashier, and Mr. Thur- 
ber, the acting assistant cashier, is now 
Assistant Cashier. 

A. 8. Apgar has been elected Vice- Presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Exchange Nation- 
al Bank. : 

Theodore Dreier has been elected Vice- 
President of the German American Bank. 

. Boskowity has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank, in place of M. Thalmessinger. 

C. H. Fancher has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Irving National Bank, in 
place of Jobn L. Jewett, who died some 
time ago. 

Frederick D. Tappan has been unani- 
mously re-elected President of the Galla- 
tin National Bank. 

The Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has made a semi-annual dividend of 
7 per cent. and has added to its surplus 
$130,916.16 making its total surplus on 
the first day of January, 1891, $1,602,- 
620.05. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Holland Trust Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend or two and a 
half per cent., pavable February Ist. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable on demand. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
announces in another column that they 
will pay on February 1st, at the office of 
the Southern Pacific Company in this 
city, one dollar per share on their capital 
steck, on the presentation of Dividend 
warrant No. 24. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 


Letters ble transfers to, al! principal 


E 
of - 
C edit. elling Credits, available in 
T all parts of the world. 

We also buy and sel Fm 
Arst-claas Investment Se Fe ! Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks. Securities. 
Bankers, Cor 
Firms and Indivi ~-y a a favorable terms, and make 
cre of drafts drawn abroad oun all points in the 


nited States ano Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAUW STREET, NEW YORK GITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








The Clark & cafe. 8 more _ Inzostmens Co., 
WwM. M. cLaline + 5 y: McDONALD, 
Secre ra RD, Treasurer 
‘APIFAL, $2000 00 

We always have nr sale first ‘mortgage loa: ns, se- 
cured by improved farms and Lincoln city property 
worth at least 24¢ times the amount of the | e 


tee payment of interest and principal. We also 
ave for sale School District Municipal and County 
or Write us for particulars. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





nized by Investors see rfect securt instead 
of high rate of inte: erent. ¢ = cmong the safest invest- 
ments offered to the pu 

Refe + es 

essrs. 


$5on, New yout oi. 
Geo. 6. Morten Big ot the Ohemic 
. G. U 
Ba , New York City Esq., e em. eal National 


F. + of the “National Safe Deposit Com 


F.A Wmnith, a. No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
‘Kiso the Sa Banks and lavestors’ throughout 
Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN. Trencurer. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Investment Securities Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Bisvest testimonials of standing. Thorough 
experience. rates of interest. Choice West«rn 


ye OHNSON, ‘Ft avenue & BROWN, 


Hastings. Neb. 








“* There is more money made from the inerearey 
alue of —- estate from year to year, than in ana 
ne busttess. 

OULD many persons having sums of monty 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS tc 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, renlige 
that a few of their entérprising neighbérs have 
changed their investménts from 8mail dividend 

paying securities to investmeots in CHOICE prop- 
rtiés in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
¢ent. per annum, surely they would not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA KR- 
NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, not only asa place 
otrésidence and busintss, but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 
12,000 souls, whére good churches, high grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., ata 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water ard 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are iow, 
Actual values higher Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 


Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 





“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of a 
who will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 





better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East- 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 
lustrated documents no matter whether 
t Oo you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, <r Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


g paid-u am phe Oans money on 
Rad "Estate in Missouri rae Bg where values are staple 
and the property real and easily found. Ten years’ 
experience. $4,000,000 loaned without loss, the result 
of acareful local business in a good countr 
Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investment of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 
cones todo business in New York. For particulars 


addre: 
TRUST COMPANY. 





MISSOU RI 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


SALT LAKE CITy 
is the place to investin now. Address 


C.E.WANTLAND,Salt Lake City, Utah. 


PIERRE 


oe y 4 South Dakota. is tat bes $e South Dakota 
what Smah a is to Nebraska, r to Colorado, 
Detroit to Michigan, etc.; that is'th the commercial and 
wholesale center 

It will pay you ‘to write for information regarding 
real estate iovestments. W.F. BAIRD, Pierre,S. D. 

‘ie ierre National Bank, 
References ¢ lst National Bank, 
(National Bank of Commerce. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and recetve quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-resident 
Hundreds bave made money under our directio 
and have never seen the property. 
Write us ~~ eppectunties. References: Nationa! 
Banks of Denv 


Wolfe, Webb ‘and Chittenden Investment Company, 
912 17th St. 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate eee aaa than Denver, Colorado. Most of 
the prope: rty purchased by us for non-residents, du~- 
ing the last year, has advanced from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Write for maps and references. 

$100,000 First Mortgage 8 per cent. city paper for sale 


R. W. SPEER & CO.. Denver. Colo. 


First mortgage loans, gpproved b 
Nat. Bank.Fairhaven. supet Sou 
aes Gt Northern (Mani 
—— ndence invited. FRANK) 
GN, Suc. to Ham Iton & Reynolds. Fairhaven. 

















R.. 


jit: 
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EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago.) 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
REAL atitty 
TIES. 


WWESTMENT, SEGUR 


"iscscsentease invited. 


MYERS & WH IPPLE. 


REAL ESTATE and INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES, 
We take pleasure in answering our correspondence 


promptly and fully. Our securities cannot be sur+ 
passed by any city of its size in tLe world. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 
{s" authorite to act as guardian er 
INTEREST ALLOWED OX DEOsriS 


Patch ch maz Y= made at aliy time aiid with r 
whole t and will be entitl 3 iitare for 
the he ole —— they _! Pye Be with th ne = 


ustomed to “py tr rusaction o omates, 2 
as religious and benevolent tutions, } 
find this company a convettient depesitory for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LIBBEY. 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPE 

w. Bavanp & G6. 
CHARLES 3S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM Rock SFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR. 








This com’ 
into court, ali 
trustee 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT. 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


AMES Ww. 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
JAMES. 


Geo. HENRY WARREN, Geonan tb. Vik’ 
G + BLISS. Wa. WaALDURF A. ASTOR. 
RY L. ‘THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


8% REAL ESTATE 9% 
LOANS 


made only on productive city and farm property. 
Good security, interes title, and prompt 
yeymons of of mtovest qysrast eed, 
First class 


105 East Main Street, Wii ita Ms, Colorado. 


Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
voneing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
THE IND&PENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


NDLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


E. B. CHA 
Agent for the Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Edinburgh. Scotland. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


SIOUX CITY IOWA. 











named associa’ 


, Danbury, lowa; the igaccie Creek Savings Bank, 
Towa; the First Ute Bank, Ute, lowa; 
the German State Bank, Holstein. i lowa; the Bank of 
Cushing, Cushing, lowa; the Farmers’ State Bank, 
Emerson, Neb. it is fully quasamasea by this Com- 
pany and will net investors 7 per cent. 
erences given. Correspondeuce solic 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital 
_ eae 5 per ty png oe * renee 


THE WieKs vin BAILEY PinVESTMENT Go COMPARY 


Ref te, THE I iNDEPENDENT, People’ . ‘Sovings 
and Deposit Bank. Denver. 


T ACOM Realty. Choice investments made ieee pon. 


The best of ref- 
ited. 








residents ; 25 to 100 ecent.con be 
within —~ gy - yess. wi property a - - fromeio 
onl roved pro} «1 now for 
conment te iy Ag Gum iry properties 
Ways oy fruit, hop, farm, iron 
wiaenpamae rite BP. Russell & Co. Tacoma, Wash. 





J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


gtat ESTATE SED INVESTMENTS. 
757 C pa St., Beaver, Colo, 
im Fy inside a 7 estate a 3 4° 

La _— L  enee and business blocks uilt and 
ren 

Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
}— >. nage inside or unimproved outside city prop- 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 
The chy is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the manufacturing and jobbing center of the 
Northwest. wi GETGAGE OANS, 6 per cent. 
7 per cent. 4 cent., according to the class ot 
property and 1 location, First-class Eastern and West- 
ern ee + 


S.M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


Buchanan, Virginia. 
The undersigned can invest your money with per 


fect safety and can give you a profit on all invest- 
ments made by us. Write for particulars. 


Edmunds, Bowyer & Walker, 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS. 











EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER 1N 


DENVER REALESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 
Cash Bargains a specialt y. 
Correspondence invited. Refereuces furnished. 


The Valley of the Shenandoah. 


The surest and ontoat place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. The most prolific minerai and the most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Address 


PAAKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 
General Real Estate Brokers, 


LUBAy,! BTARLEY AND SH . 
AGE COUNTY. VIRGIN geen 


a made by us throughout Pedi. 





ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Engene R,Cole 


MERCANTILE, STATIONER, 
NT BOOK MAN’F 
OSTEAM POWER PRRITER 


TH OGRAPHER 
Supplies Business pat arent &c. 
with ev variety } S.. or work a above lines. 


Complete outfits of of Stationery for 


new offices aednede 4 Gainet. 


1 Withon 





 ohiedh 


HANOVER SQUA*.3 
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DURING THE MONTH OF 
JANUARY 


if you are like most readers of THE INDEPEND- 
DENT, you will have a few dollars to invest— 
perhaps a few hundreds or thousands. 

Now, The Provident Trust Sompeng ip or- 
ganized for the express purpose of safely in- 
vesting small or large amounts of money for 
those who need a fair rate of interest. 

It offers you ranteed mort, 8 running 
3 to 5 years at 6 to7 per cent. semi-annually. 
Amounts, $250 to $6. 


In its Savings Department you may deposit 
any 8um from $5.00 up at 6 per cent. and with- 
draw the money on call or, on deposits for one 
year or waar. you will be allowed 7 per cent. 

Besides these, we h*ve just now some special 
investments pa ying 8 and even? percent. No 
room here oe particulars. 

A large number of carefu] business men, 
bankers, colieges, trustees and clergymen are 
stockholders in and investors with this Com- 

Pn B We shall cheerfully give = full par- 
ticulars and many references, and hope to hear 
from you. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, President, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention THE IEDEPENDENT;) 


The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8. WILLIAMS. Pres’t. Hartford. Conn. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed.............. $2,000,000 00 
Paid in (cash)................. 000,000 00 
yy nag and anes profits. 








"396,716 85 
11,168,685 04 


The weli-known firm of accountants, Barrow. 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New } Se ua m auditing the accounts of the Com- 

pasty 06 hed June 20th, 1890, appended thereto 
the owing certificate: 

Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 

NEw Yorg, léth Oct., 1590. 


PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 
AND5PER oes CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
ithe MONTHS T O YEARS. 
TALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila., 4th ‘and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany 
Boston. 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City, Mivsour 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGO 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
= lace toinvest your money. Kearney, a 
agrowing city in the West and will 
— manufacturing city between Omaha and aw 
ver, owing to its pazee waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United Sta tos of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and wenn 
nie of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,600 
to 12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 











THE SIOUX CITY LOAN AND INVEST- 
ae OE Sake carri 


pA PREY FOR 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. .....$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL-...... ....----§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 
Eawvecutore, ete..can invest in these bonds. 


UNION INVESTMENT 00, 


Hoy Ba 


aon Capital, $1.000,000 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured b 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
50 per cent. of the net profits to the investors, 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas Cit 

National Bank 
dends. 

Free of taxes. 














jt. 4 
q a = cast, 





ie 


Stock—8 per cent. divi- 

Sead for circulars. 

O.¥. Pace, Treas. UNION Investment Co, 
DENVER 

RE AL E ST AT Land within five miles from 


ss center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the sam istance from the — 





— ~- (aieeundiion ter farsishehena, upon 100% 


vie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 

By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
one. a. you ae see that DU LUT H is the same distance 
ont be: 


WEST, it 
isin the’ infancy of development. Duluth 1s hie 
ing tp Ne year, and at the rate of nearly TEN T 
and such wonderfu Fy i ures 
a +14 cdvense in real a Wr 
mater, andif you wish to invest, 
and we wll send full informauien, with ma 
- E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 








wi . 
rental aos. Price cash, 
time h 8 per cent interest. Title Balance 
This property will double in value in afew years. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount offered. Write for Particulars and Refer- 
ences near you 

UNION BANKING CO.. Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


NEBRA: Pee le AND TRUST 00 
, $300, 000. 








Gs, N Ben Ae 


I 5 
Surpl us, , $130 000. 


F. A. SMITH. 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. . 


rh! am Pp 
DEN V ER 
STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
realty cannot failto realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of m my know!/edge of values 
gained by fifteen veers residence and five years 


active real estate busin 
* Can place $5,000 2 yrs. 38,0003 yrs., and $10,000 5 am 


at 8 per cent. uarterly, and ‘on the very best firs 
mortgage security 


F. §, STODDARD, 206 Boeton Block, Deaver Col, 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C@,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000.00. 


Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
Kos. DBA LOWRY, 


EAN. 
. 8. STREETER, 











Vice-Pres’ts. 





er than Government On 


The ordinary living expenses of a emg | of five 
sons, living in the customary manner of t 

people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per 
would require nearly $40,000 in government 


er- 

e Amer wg 7 

qset. F 
onds i 


roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
ay mma to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
ces, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 

Saban placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 


Land Company of Salem 


Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 


or more at from $55 to $75 per acre. 





WM. GORDON, 
Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD. 


Populatien, 45,000. 


as agent for captinliote in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for information. 


THE Ju STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 





LOGAN C.MURRAY, Fresidens. 
FRED’ K P. OLCOTT, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. HOPKIN 8, Assistant Cashier. 


Traveacts a General Bankin Business. 
DIVIDENDS. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPARY, 
7 sehen ST., New York. 


w YORK, Jennaty 1ith, 1891. 
The Board of Speen of this 
clared a quarter!; dividend of Tw 
HALF ayahbe Febr ee 
pany, paya ‘e coer st, 1. 
T close at 3 P.M. on January 234, 
“. and will be opt oe at 10 A.M. on February 34, 


GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 

















1: * MONTHLY DIVIDEND. 


MAY-MAZEPPA. 


Regular dividend advanced to one and a quarter per 
ceut. from one peek cent., monthly. $72 paid in 
cmeenee since Jun 
PRICE $1.15 ‘BER “SHARE, AFTER JANUARY 
25th 1: 2% PER SHAR 
ATES-HUNS 


BA ER. 
SHARES, rar VALUE, $1. HAS PRODUC 
287 GOLD. DIVIDEND MARCH. 'PRESENT Y PRICE, 
55 CENTS PER SHARE, 

Smallest certificate 10U shares. Dividends by check. 
COLORADO MINING INVESTMENT CO., 
JAMES GILFILLAN, TREASURER, 
(Ex-Treasurer of United States), 

41 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
1546 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, January 7th, 1891, 


~ TH DIVIDEND.—A DIVIDEND OF THREE 
AND A HALF PER CENT. on the capita 
stock, also an interest dividend of THREE AND A 
HALF PER CENT. on the reserved fund, is payable 
on demand. F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE C0., 
No. 346 Broadway. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 60 CEDAR ST., 
New YOorRK, January 13th, 1891. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


Or¥icg. No.52 WALL ST. 
New York, Jan. 13th, 1891. } 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the capital stock is payable on de- 
mand. 








ROBERT H. MYERS, Secretary. 


FFICE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
NY. = Cai., January 15th 
PER SHARE on the ea ital 
r 





f the 
Pacitic Company, No. 733 Broad Street, New York Say: 
Transfer books will be be closed at 2 0’clock P.M., Jan 
20th, and opened at 10 o’clock A. M. February 4th. 
By order of of the Board of Dire ctors 
E. H. MILLER, JR. Secretary. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN } 
RALLWAY COMPANY, { 
TREASURER’S ‘Tee Gna Oupened aoe 


HE BOARD OF ‘DIRECTORS OF THIS 
IMI-ANNUAL DIV1- 





books 
JES tb 3a di of Februar 
= TUE Days —_ date ORCESTER, T Treasurer. 
1 ee 


ELECTIONS. 








4 BE ¢ BANK OF New Yo OF NEW York. NATIONAL BANKING t 
ASSOCLATION, NEW YORK, Jan. léth, 1591. 5 


A’ THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 

holders, held onthe 13th inst., the following- 
named gentlemen were duly elected directors for the 
ensuing year: 


ames M. Constable, G. Amsinck, 
A.W rd 


Charies M. Fry, . Hard, 
Franklin Edson, B. Laidlaw, 
Vharles D. Leverich, D. 0. Mills, 
George H. Byrd, ugene Kelly, 


James Moir, John a Riker, 


. Kennedy 


j lected Vine President. 
i alias 8. MASON, Cashier. 


FE, “CENTRAL. “NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, New Yor«g, January 
13th, 1891.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of this bank, held this dayatthe banking rooms, the 
following-named gentlemen were unanimously 
elected Directors for the with year: 
William A. Wheelock, jam H. Beers, 





William M. Bliss, lmaret it, Bunhim, 
Simon Bernheimer, 

James W. Smitn, aw don, 
William L. Stong, | Woodbury gston. 
Ryn Cc. Samps John D. 


t a subsequent ineetin of the Board, Mr. W‘L- 
LiaM L. ‘STH ONG was re-elected President, and 
Mr. EDWIN PANGDON re 


both unanimousi 
unanimous'y- —_ EDW’D SKILLIN, Cashier. 





Vice-Pr 





c# EMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW Y¥ ORK, 

January Mth, 1891.—At the annual election by 
the stockholders of this bank, held January 13th, at 
the banking- house, the following-named gentlemen 
were elected Directors for the ensuing year: 


Geo. G. Will Fi ic W. Stevens, 
James A. Rospere . Robert Gociet 

em ge Jr. day. Mr 
ghoé. an wit Re was unanimously re-elected 


WM. J. QUINLAN, It Cashier, 





ONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK.-AT THE 
annual election, Jan. 13th, the following were 
elected for the ensuing year: 


DIRECTORS. 
Edmund D. Randolph, Charles H. Marshall, 
John T. Agnew, Frederic Taylor, 
Cc. C. Baldwin, Horace Porter, 


Heary M. Taber. aenrows Perkins, 


Walter S. Gurnee 


e SPECTORS. 
Alexander McL, Agnew, William Kevan, 
Edwin C. Sturges. 

At a meeting of the Directors, Jan. 4th, EDMUND 
D. RANDOLPH ‘vas re-elected President and JOHN 
T. AGNEW Vice-President. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier, 





OF THE CITY OF Ag Yorke 
New Yo an. 13th, 1891. 
T A MEBTING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
the Fourth National Bank held this day, the 
ree. gentlemen were unaaimously re-e écted 
) 

J. Edward Simmons, the Bs. nee. 

Frederick Mead, Ro W. Stuart. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 
Charlies 8. —. eens A. Bettman, 


CHARLES” x * PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE FOURTR NATIONAL BANK 





ARIIELD NATIONAL BANK, NEW YoRK, 





Jan pars 3th, 1891.- At the annual m Beng. f. of 
the stockholders of the Garfield National Bank, held 
this diy. the following-named gentlemen were 
elected Di rs for the nsuing year: 

James H. B: ®award Holbrook. 

A. C. Cheney, henry Maillard. 

Hiram Hitchcock. Samuel D. Styles, 
Geo. H. Wyckoff. 


January Mth, 1891. 
Ata @, mestiag 4 — Board of Directors, held this 
day, Mr. ae, was elected President, Mr. 
Geo. H. Wrekon i soo U vemneen, ard Mr. Hiram 
Hitchcock 24 Vigo NR ident. 
ENRY D. NORTHROP, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND =e4pees NATIONAL 
BANK, OF By ty S — 13th, 
nuar ow 1891. 
T TAE ANNUAL | MEETING OF T STOCK- 
HOLDERS of this bank, held to-day, the tollow- 
ing named ntlemen were duly elected directors 
for the ensuing year: 





























Jobn Arbuckle, dward ©, Rice, 
Julius Catlin, Russell S 
Henry C. Hulbert, andolph ’: Townsend, 
saac Ickel sdward Townsend, 
prewess = H. . Perkins, Jr., orace * Thurber, 
ard VanVolkenburgh, 
James R, Atom Antony Wallach. 
Atasu went meeting of the Board of Directors. 


Mr. Edw H. Perkins, Jr., was unanimously re- 
elected President, and Mr. R ees Sage was unani- 
mously re- elected, Vice-P: esiden 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





IRVING pazwogaL BANE, q 


New York 18th, 1891. 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTO 
of this Bank heid this day, the following named 
gentlemen were auly elected for John i ensuing year: 


Charles 8S. Brown, aters. 
ae Le A. H. Schoff, 
Charlee ¥ ride, Charies Burkhalter, 
wer ook Hatilage, Geo. E. Souper, 
H. Montanye, Joha W. Castree, 


Le H. Fancher. th ra 

subseque meeting 0 e Boa r. 

CHARLES H ‘FANCHER A} jensaimously re-elected 
President; Mr. CHA ROW 


GEORGE E. SOUPER, Cashier. 





LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BAKK, ? 
29 LO" Loreen 13 1801, § 
h, 


NE K, Januar 
t. THE ANNUAL. ELECTION. ELD THis 
-hamed they tlemen were 


any) the followin 
elected Directors of this Bank a? the year ending on 
the second ‘Wentas in J ennary, Ine 

John T. . Rockefeller, 
w John A. Tucker, 


= of Dir eciors, held this 
aay, JOHN Te WICLET S, President, and WILLIAM 
H. MACY, Jr., Vice- ‘President, were ‘unanimous y re- 
elected, SAAC H WALKER, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL La A OE — REPUBLIC, t 


John. Jey Anos. 


Sumber R. Stone. wy R. Flint, 

Oliver 8. Carter, H.W iider.” 

D. H. McAlpin, » 8. Warre 

Wallace U. Andrews, we H. T ilinghast, 

Ss E. ee m. Barbour 

At a subsequen: t meetin ote the Board of Directors 

held ‘this day JOHN J KNOX was unanimously 
re-elected President cana van 8.CA Vice- 
President. E. PULLEN. Cashier. 





has NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
NK, New YORK, January lith, 1831.—At the 
Annual Election, held on the 13th inst., the tollowing- 
named =e» were oy elected Directors of this 
Bank for the fa me en be year 
Geo. W. Qui G 
Jobn C. Chamberiain, William H. Chase, 
Henry siserpern. John 
Langstaff N. at (1 John A. Delanoy, Jr., 


ward ree 
a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 

Pag Mr. GU RDON G. BRINCKERHOFE was unani- 
mously re-elected President. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, NEW YORK, 
January léth, 1891.—At the annual election, held 
on the 13th instant, the following-named gentlemen 
were elected Directors for the ensuing year: 
William H, Oakley Thomas |. Davis, 
William J. Vale jentine, Edward L. Merrifield, 
Edward Schell, 
Eikan Naumburg, 
Robert Irwin, 
Stephen H. Lesher, 


Henry B. 
Ata mocting of the B Bart. elie this day, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM H. OAKLEY was unanimous) t .~ —y 
President. D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


urdon G. Bemneberhed, 








w YORK, 13th January, 1891. 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE © sTOCK- 
holders of the National Park Bank of New York, 
held this day. the aoe were duly chosen as Di- 


rectors for t e insuing year: 
Arthur teary, Charles Scribner, 
Eugene We Edward C. Hoyt . 
Sey K. — Fi ard E. Poo 
. Rockhill Poti, 
Stuyvesant Fish, ‘tigust Belm 
G 8. H Richard Delateid, 


eorge 
James H. Parker, Wilson G. Hunt, 
Charles Sternbach. 
And as Inspectors of Election: 
John M,C 


President, Mr. JAMES H. 
and Mr. ARTHUR TS +, ,. 
EURGE <° HICKOR, Cashier. 





THE By «a 8S NATIONAL BANK, t 
w YORK, January 13th, 191. 


T AN ELBOTSOe FOR DIRECTORS HELD 
this day the following-named gentiemen were 
unanimously elected to serve forthe ensuing year: 


George Starr, Wm. M. Deen, 
Oliver F, Berry, Julius Kaufmann, 
James E. Granniss, Henry Campbell, 
Henry A. Smith, F. 8. M. Blun, 
Elliott L. Butler, Isaac Blum. 
INSPECTORS : 


TOWNSEND, 
nome g be ro rego, 


Ata su! Directors JAMES 
; haltnously re re-elected President, 
B/GRANRIS was IVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


E. B. FELLOWS, 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been a very decided increase 
in the number of buyers from the West 
and Southwest during the week, and the 
market has worn 4 fairly busy appear- 
ance on that account. Actual results in 
orders placed were, however, below ex- 
pectations, and unless there is some im- 
provement during the next week or two 
the opening promise of the season will 
scarcely be justified. Jobbers as well as 
commission houses have bad tbis experi- 
ence, and it is evident that the severe 
monetary strain recently endured all over 
the country has induced more caution 
than is usually noticeable at this period of 
the year. In more ways than one this 
caution is commendable and not seriously 
objected to by conservative agents, but 
the natural desire on the part of the 
great majority of sellers to see their 
goods in movement makes them impa- 
tient under anything like a reduction of 
business when compared with previous 
seasons. The print cloth situation still 
attracts much attention, and altho 
there has been a recovery on the 
price of 64x64’s to 3c. per yard, the 
position is not regarded as any more 
favorable than of late. The Fall River 
manufacturers have been in conference 
during the week, but have failed to decide 
upon any united course of action. The 
fact that some mills are in a better posi- 
tion than others, and that some are mak- 
ing fair profits in their wide goods branch, 
altho none in print goods, seems to put a 
general shut-down out of the question, 
and « reduction in the wages of the eper- 
atives is mostly looked upon as too dan- 
gerous an experiment totry. The Amer- 
ican Printing Company is said to be will- 
ing to take over 600,000 pieces at 
2c, per yard for 64x643; but while mak- 
ers are collectively desirous of seeing 
stocks relieved, individually they fight 
shy of helping to that end by selling at so 
low a rate. 

The feature of the Auetion business has 
been the sale of cassimeres made by the 
Trenton Woolen Company. For this sale 
5,000 pieces were cataloged, but in ail 
some 7,000 pieces were disposed of. The 
prices realized were low compared with 
private sale price’, being on an average 
abont 20 per cent. off; but the manufac- 
turers expressed themselves satiefied with 
results. 

The half-yearly statement of the H. B. 
Claflin Company makes an exceedingly 
good showing. Altho incorporated im- 
mediately before the dullest two months 
of the whole year, the earnings have been 
large enough to declare a semi-annual 
dividend of four per cent. on common, 
five per cent. interest on first preferences, 
and six per cent. on second preference 
stock, and still carry over a surplus of 
$200,692.50 the total net earnings beirg 
$500,497.50, 





COTTON GOODS, 


There have been quite a number of re- 
vised prices made within the past ten 
days, of which the following are given: 

Bleached Cottons.—Lonsdale 44, 84°; 
do 7-8, 74c; Blackstone 4 4, 74c; Hope 4 4, 
4c; Fitchville 4-4, 7ic; Forget-Me-Not 
4 4, 64c; Masonvil] 4-4, 8}c; Fearless 4 4, 
4c; Monobansett 44, 7ic; Fruit of the 
Loom 4-4, 8c; do 7-8, 740; Hero 4-4, 7ic, 
Farmers’ Choice 4-4, 64c. 

Wide Sheetings.—Messrs. Grinnell, Wil- 
lis & Co. have made the following revised 
prices for bleached sheetings: Wamsutta 


and New Bedford 98, 14c: do 5.4, 16c; 
do 48 inch, 18c; do 50 inch 19c; do 6-4, 20c; 
do 65 inch. 25c: do 8-4, 80c; do 9 4, 324c; 
do 104, 35c; do 114, 40c; do 12 4, 45c. 
Wameutta twilled, ‘* London style,” 8-4, 
80c; do 9-4, 324c; do 10-4, 35c; do 11 4, 
40° 


Brown Cottons,—Messrs. Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co, have advanced Pepperell k 36-inch 
and Pepperell E 39 inch sheetings, tc. per 
yard, 


—— 





READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS, 


A VERY small percentage of the old 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT discontinue 
their subscriptions; but during the past 
week we received a letter from one of our 








valued subscribers who gave the following 
reason for stopping bis paper: ‘‘I have not 
the time to read everything, and if I have 
THE INDEPENDENT in the house [ am sure 
to read it, so I will try this year without it.”’ 
This will strike many people as being a 
singular reason for discontinuing the paper; 
it is, however, so great a compliment to us, 
that it enables usto bear the loss of our 
friend with more equanimity than we 
otherwise could. 

New subscriptions and renewals are pour- 
ing in apon us like a flood. A great num- 
ber of clubs have been received, and the 
subscription list of the paper is heieg ex- 
tended in a way most gratifying to us 
Our old subscribers who know the value 
of THE INDEPENDENT will coufera favor 
upon us by calling the attention of their 
friends to its merits and requesting them to 
subscribe. : 

Our subscribers take advatage of the club 
rates given below in one form or another, A 
very large number pay $5.00 tor two years’ 
subscription or send a new subscriber with 
their renewal, a less numer send $7.00 for 
three years’ renewal or for three single sub- 
scribers, a stillless pumber send $8.50 for 
four years’ renewal, and a less tho a large 
number send us $10.00 for five years’ sub- 
scription or five single subscriptions. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months...... $ 75, Six months..... $i 50 
Four months........ 1 00| One year. ...... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber .............. 00 
One year each to two subscribers....... .. 500 
Tbree yearsto une subscriber.............. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each..... ee: 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each. 50 
Five years to one subscriber..... 
Five subscribers one year each 

In clubs of Five or More $2.0 each. Single 

Copies, 10 cents. 


** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other pewspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. Often, however, itis not conven- 
lent for a subscriber to remit promptly upon 
tne expiration of bis subscription and in 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card request to that effect. 

We respectfully ask subscribers to make 
their remittances direct to us instead of 
through postmasters or subscription agents, 
thus avoiding delay aud loss. 











Mr. A. A. KNIGHT, of Tacoma, Washington, has 
most excellent facilities, from many years’ residence 
and pe:sonal kaowledge of values, fur maxing in- 
vestwen's in real estate for our reacers which ought 
to be profitable, if the future can be judged by the 
past, A personal visit to Tacoma convinced us that 
great opportunities await judicious investment there 
in real estate. 





THE SUCCESS OF THt; PENNSYLVA- 
NitA RAILROAD TOURS 10 THE 
GOLDEN GATE. 

THe fact that the limit of passengers has been 
reacbed on the Pennsylvania Railroad's first persou- 
ally-conducted our to the Pacific Coast is proof of 
the poputairty of this new move of the comyany to 
open up the most attractive and luxurious method 
of traveling West. The other tnree tours will leave 
New York, March 3d and 26th and April Mth. Such 
superbly appvint:d trains of Pullman Vestibule 
Drawing-roum, Sleeping, Dining, Smoking and Li- 
brary and Observation Cars aie unrivaled in this 
service, 

Round-ti ip tickets include all necessary traveling 
expenses en route in bo h directions and several side 
trips in California. Tourists will travel as the guests 
of the railroad company, which is represented by u 
Tourist Agent and Chaperon. From the way ap- 
plications are coming in for space On these remain- 
ing tours it is very apparent they wiil all run tothe 
Pacific Coast carrying tneir fuil complement of pas- 


sengers. 
The descriptive itinerary embodies everything of 
eneral aod detailed interest, and may be procured 
iH addressing Mr. George W. Boyd, Assistaut Gener- 
al Passenger Agent, Philadelpbia.—4dv. 





REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT SECUR- 
ITIES. 


The American Architect in gatheri statistics of 
building operations for the year 189% finds that the 
average cust of the buildings ev eciea in Duluth dur- 
ing the year was greater than that of any other city. 
This tact gives our readers a littie idea of the sub- 
stantial character of the city and the confidence felt 
in real es ate investments woich are b ing made 
there. Possibly some of our readers would like to 
take advantage of the opp>rtu jities offered ny the 
rapid increase in real esta‘e, and they can do so py 
corresponding with Mess«ns. Myers & warepie. who 
would be giad to answer anv of their inquiries. 
Messrs. Myers & Whippie’s advertisement wtll be 
found in our advertising department. 


THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CALI- 
FORNIA EXCURSIONS. 


MESSRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB will send out 
two more partiesto California in February and two 
in Marca. There will also be a second excursion to 
Mexico in February and another in March These 
trips have many advantages The finest vestiouled 
trainsever b lt, literally “hotels on wheeis,”’ are 
employed to carry tne travelers on their long jour- 
neys. inaCalitornia individuals are tied to no pro- 
grumwme, but move about as they please, their tickets 
providing transportation everywhere. Altho exercis- 
ng their own preferences in all matters, they have 
»lso the aia and counsel of experienced agents who 
are scattered ail over the Pacific Coast, so as to be 
always available. There are ten returning pariies, 
with four different routes, but the tickets are also 
Fred ca any first-class regular traia upto next July. 

priptive circulars will be sent free by Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 25] Broadway, New York. 
= - 


THE MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 


WE have received the semi-annua! statement of 





pany is located at Sedalia, Mo., without doubt one of 
the most favorable locations in the country for mak- 


almostunknown. The countr: 
is well settied by an industrious, thrifty peo- 
le making the securitics issued by the Missouri 

rust Company of superior character. The Company 
has at present a little over $1,000,000 in loans secured 
by first liens on real estate the valuation of which is 
more than $8,0U0,.uw0. W 


nk, The 
in of $200,000 with 





fu 2 
its of $34,000 in addition. and we believe 
managed institution. 


Soenold, 


SILKS. - 


Ball and Dinner Dress Fabrics. 
VELOUTINES, SATINS, 


EMBROIDERED M°USSELINE DE SOIE 
GRENADINES, GAZES, 
CREPE DE CHINE, 


Plain and Brocaded Veloutine 
White and Oolored Brocades and Satins. 








Droadwooy LR 19th ot 


NEW YORE. 





The NEW INDIA SILKS 


We have just received several cases 
of new and elegant designs in Rich 
Printed and Jacquard India Silks, 
our latest importations. and have 
opened them for immediate sale. 

A noticeable feature of the assort- 
ment is the large number of Black 
Grounds, figured in flowered pat- 
terns of most beautiful colorings; 
and of Light Grounds, with designs 
of bud, vine, or spray, in choicest and 
most delicate half tones. 

The newest fabric Drap de Nocta, 
is unexcelled for durability and 
gracefulness in drapery. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Angora 
Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


Cu mmet Wear~ 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties ¥ i lleave New 
Vork Feb. 2nd 12,and 
Marc 5and 10, for Pas- 





TYPE, preseas AND MATERIALS 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc, 
Engravers’ 





} Machinists’ 
S Spruce 


ow York. 


Jnsurance. 


THE INVESTMENT FEATURE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


BY RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

A PAPER under this title has recently 
been published by a gentleman for whom 
Ientertain very great respect, but whose 
opinions I do not share. I therefore take 
it upon myself to point out what I believe 
to be the fallacies cf his argument and the 
errors in his deductions. 

In the third paragraph of his article 
Colonel Gréene says: 

*1n legitimate mutual life insurance, the 
yearly death losses, expenses and interest 
earnings are carefully adjusted, and the re- 
sult apportioned to each policy, sothat each 
person is yearly charged with just the 
yearly cost of carrying his risk, and the re- 
mainder of his premium is remitted by way 
ofadividend. He thus knows the exact 
cost of his insurance from year to year, and 
pays that, and no more.” 

The italics are mine. 

Colonel Greene’s use of the phrase * le- 
gitimate mutual life insurance” in the 
first line begs the whole question. Let it 
be understood that Colonel Greene means 
by the qualifying adjective the kind of 
mutual life insurance he believes in, and 
we may admit his premises, Otherwise 
not. The eriginal idea of life insurance 
was the application of the law of the ac- 
cumulation of money at compound inter- 
est tothe duration of human life, The 
early life insurarce companies in Eng- 
land, and the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, in this country, 
adopted this as the basis of all their tran- 
sactions. It was not supposed that the 
insured could by any process benefit by 
his life insurance during the period of his 
life. Life insurance was a device for en- 
abling men to accumulate a portion of 
their savings during life for the advan- 
tage of their families upon their death. 
The principle of accumulation and its 
necessary correlative, investment, were 
fundamental. There is, indeed, no nec- 
essary connection between life insurance, 
pure and simple, and the accumulation of 
money at compound interest. Insurance 
of lives without accumulation was made, 
in a desultory way, early in the last cen- 
tury, but life insurance as a businets sci- 
entifically conducted and made a success 
first came into being in combination with 
the principle of accumulation. It has 
been said that the history of the Equitable 
Society, of London, was the history of 
life insurance in Great Britain. That so- 
ciety, during the whole of its career frem 
1762 until now, has been pre-eminently 
representative in the insurance world of 
the investment principle in life policies. 
It began its work by requiring the pay- 
ment of very heavy premiums into the 
Company, its funds to be kept together 
and invested by the Directors until in 
their discretion it should seem wise to 
make a distribution of profits; and it was 
not until fourteen years after its founda- 
tion that any distribution whatever was 
attempted. After that time the Society 

was so successful that many of its mem- 
bers began to clamor for frequent divi- 
dends, and for a time they succeeded in 
inducing the governing body to distribute 
their profits every two years; but these 
profits were strictly reversionary. No 
cash dividend, with the exception of the 
first, made in 1776, has ever been made 
by that Society. In 1800 the Society be- 
came so wealthy, and the clamors so 
pressing for frequent distribution, that 
the whole subject was thoroughly can- 
vassed. After a full discussion, in which 
Mr. Morgan, the Actuary of the Society, 
and the highest authority then living, 
upon all questions connected with life in- 
surance, won great fame, the question 
was finally set at rest by a decision of the 
Society that a careful investigation of its 
affairs, with an estimate of the value of 
every policy, should be made once every 
ten years, and that no distribution of 
surplus should ever be made except after 
one of these decennial investigations, and 
then only in the form of additional in- 
surance payable with the policy, These 





regulations are still in force, and it is to 
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them that the Society unquestionably 
owes its wonderful successes, 

In this country the contest between 
investment life insurance and what some 
have called *‘ pure life insurance”—which 
is more properly to be called speculative 
life insurance—had to be fought out ex- 
perimentally and anew. From the be- 
ginning of life insurance in this country, 
its history has been a struggle between 
the two conflicting ideas. The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
founded in 1843, required the payment of 
its premiums in full and in cash, Its 
original charter provided that no pre- 
mium paid into the Company should ever 
be withdrawn, except in the payment of 
claims for death. It provided that upon 
the forfeiture of a policy for non- 
payment of premiums all previous pay- 
ments made should be ferfeited to the 
Company; and that all dividends, so 
called, should be added to the policy, and 
payable therewith only on the death of 
the insured. It held them until that 
event to accumulate under the prin- 
ciple of accumulation at compound 
interest. During the early part of the 
Company’s activity, its distributions of 
reversionaly insurance were made only at 
intervals of five years. The great success 
ef this Company led very soon to the es- 
tablishment of other companies which at- 
tempted an improvement upon its princi- 
ples; and the first and most obvious 
attempt was to give credit in the form of 
notes for a large part, usually one-half, 
uf the premium, holding out the promi:e 
or the prospect that these notes would be 
canceled by annual dividends. This was 
the introduction of that vicious theory of 
annual cash dividends which wus destined 
to spread for a time through the whole 
system of life insurance, and which in- 
volved the principle of dispersal instead 
of accumulation. The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, with other cash com- 
panies, yielded for some years to what ap- 
peared to be a necessity of the times; but 
it soon became evident that the practice 
of paying dividends in cash during the 
life of the policy was diametrically op- 
posed to and destructive of thesole object 
and aim of the original contract; and that 
to the extent to which it was permitted to 
go it pro tanto defeated them. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was the foremost representative 
of the idea of insuring men for their debts 
instead of for money. That Company and 
others pressed this plan with great vigor 
for more than twenty years; but every 
one of them, either sooner or later, was 
forced to abandon it. During the period 
of this contest, however, as remarked 
above, many companies, under the influ- 
ence of competition with the note system 
of insurance, which rendered annual cash 
dividends a necessity, imagined them- 
selves forced to adopt the plan of annual 
cash dividends also; and what was at first 
regarded as merely a device to meet com- 
petition gradually became a settled prac- 
tice. Comparison of dividends paid be- 
came the leading feature in the compara- 
tive statements of companies; and the 
insuring public, unlearned in the techni- 
calities of the business, readily confound- 
ed the return of an excess of premium 
with a dividend of profit as realized by an 
industrial, mercantile or financial invest- 
ment. The effect of this system was, and 
so far as it is practiced, is, to reduce the 
amount of insurance ul<imately payable 
to the beneficiaries, and to return in drib- 
lets to the pockets of the insured small 
sums which are disbursed, as other minor 
receipts always are, without recognition 
and without substantial return, If the 
life policy is to be kept at a minimum 
fixed sum, if the aim and intent of the 
insurer be to carry as little insurance, 
not as much as possible, away with the 
present scale of premiums at once; for no 
greater absurdity can be practiced than 
to pay in at the beginning of a year toa 
life insurance company money that it 
does not need and will not use, and to 
take it out at the end of the year practi- 
cally intact. Colonel Greene’s company 
unquestionably should reduce its premi- 
ums. 

Several of the companies which had 
yielded to this fancied necessity soon 





were awakened to its many inconsisten- 
cies, and gradually introduced plans for 
thé improvement and extension of the in- 
vestment principlein life insurance; and 
the great success which has attended 
these plans has led very largely to an 
abardonment of the method of annual 
dividends. The Connecticut Company 
grew with great rapidity under the spec- 
ulative note system during its early days, 
until, in the year 1868, it had at risk oue 
hundred and fifty-three millions of insur- 
ance. At the same date the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York had at 
risk one hundred and sixty-four millions. 
The former was then conducted on the 
note system but compelled soon after to 
abandon it; but it has continued until 
now its practice of small annual divi- 
dends to reduce, from year to year, not 
the cost of its insurance but its amount, 
thus destroying the possibility of giving 
t» its policy-holders the benefit af accu- 
mulation for a long period of time. The 
result has been that it finds itself to-daya 
smaller institution, with fewer members 
and a less amount at risk than it had 
twenty-two years ago. The Mutual Life 
of New York, which has endeavored to 
improve its methods by the introduction 
of a more perfect system of investment 
life insurance, and which has rigidly re- 
quired all payments for its insurance to 
be made in cash, has meanwhile increased 
in size and importance until it has three 
and a half times the amount at risk that 
it had in 1868. This appears to be a final 
and conclusive test of the adaptation of 
the two methods to the wants of the com- 
munity. 

Endowment insurance grew naturally 
and properly out of the accumulative 
principle of life insurance. It was per- 
ceived that in many instances by the time 
the insured had passed the productive 
period of life, his circumstances were 
changed. His own pecuniary condition, 
or the condition, perhaps even the death 
of the proposed beneficiaries, might make 
it a hardship when in the hour of neces- 
sity the result of a life’s work was with- 
held from him who had made it, for the 
prospective benefit of those who did not 
need it or perhaps no longer lived to en- 
joy it. But the accumulative investment 
principle was still the base on which the 
superstructure was erected. Cash divi- 
dends on an endowment policy were per- 
ceived to be absurd, but they were in 
truth no more absurd than cash dividends 
on a life policy. The investment policies 
issued by the progressive companies to- 
day, are in effect only endowment poli- 
cies, so far as their dividends are con- 
cerned. They combine the principle of 
fixed life insurance, for which Colonel 
Greene contends, with cumulative en- 
dowment insurance. In many cases they 
appear to be well adapted tothe present 
wants and prospective needs both of the 
insured and of the residuary beneficiaries, 
but it may be still questioned whether a 
better result might not be attained by a 
still further advance in the right direction, 
which in tact would be simply a return 
or retreat (notwithstanding the appar- 
ently Hibernian nature of the statement), 
to the first principles of the business, and 
make investment life insurance, as it did 
in the beginning, inure, in the case of 
life policies solely to the use of the bene- 
ficiaries, and endowment insurance to the 
benfit of the insured, in case of his sur- 
vival of the period; each being thus a 
separate and distinct transaction. 

The President of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, however, now goes further in theory 
than the practice of his company has 
ever, I believe. hitherto gone, and de- 
clares that: ‘‘ In legitimate mutual life 
insurance each person is yearly charged 
with just the yearly cost of carrying his 
risk, and the remainder of his premium 
is remitted by way of a dividend.” 
Hitherto, we believe, even the Connecti- 
cut Mutual has required the payment by 
a policy-holder of something more than 
the yearly cost of carrying his risk, taking 
from him a contribution to reserve such 
as it is estimated would by accumulation 
be sufficient to pay the policy at maturity, 
Now it seems that he repudiates even 
this investment feature, which has hith- 
erto been considered eseential to all legit- 


imate life insurance, and goes over to the 
theory of the assessment companies, 
which contend that no accumulation 
whatever is necessary, but that the an- 
nual payment of the cost of carrying the 
risk 1s all that ought to be required of 
the insured. Whether this is a deliber- 
ate judgment on the part of the eminent 
gentleman quoted, or whether it is mere- 
ly a rash and heedless statement extorted 
from him by the slngular argument in 
which he was engaged, does not clearly 
appear; but certainly it is an assertion 
which,if not retracted,mu t confirm upon 
his authority in the strongest manner all 
the attacks which have been made by the 
unsound and speculative assessment as- 
sociations against all respectable life in- 
surance companies, the Connecticut Mu- 
tual included. 

Certain it is that the contest between 
legitimate life insurance and those of the 
common and untrustwortay assessment 
method, is one in which the lines are 
drawn more clearly and strongly every 
day. Tbe former is represented to-day 


_by the companies which most fully em- 


body the principles of accumulation. The 
latter is represented by a horde of irre- 
sponsible assuciations, multitudes of 
which are continually finding their way 
to bankruptcy, and none of which has 
the confidence of any person who is 
familiar with the present conditions or 
the history of the business. There is no 
middle path between the two. The prin- 
ciple by which the beneficial results of 
life insurance have hitherto been ob- 
tained, and by which they must always 
be obtained, if at all, is that of volunta- 
rily removing, during the productive 
period of life, a portion of its earnings or 
savings beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual will, beyond the vicissitudes of 
business, and placing it in a fund for 
accumulation until such time as it shall 
be needed for payment of the policy. 
In nearly all cases, as far as human 
foresight can judge, that is the time when 
it will be most useful. Colonel Greene 
makes sundry calculations respecting the 
possibility of the investment life insur- 
ance companies attaining various _esti- 
mated results. Iam inno wise concerned 
in the question at issue between Colonel 
Greene and the other companies he crit- 
icises. They, unquestionably, will have 
all they can do to fullfil their estimate; 
but his figures are quite beside the ques- 
tion. His Company, which is a good one 
of its kind, and those he_criticises as well, 
are all substantially mutual companies. 
They may be confidently relied on todo 
the very best they can do for their poli- 
cy-holders, whether they pay petty an- 
nual dividends and small policy claims, 
or no annual dividends and large policy 
claims. I myself hold a policy in the 
Connecticut Mutual which I would not 
part with, and which I wish were larger; 
but Colonel Greene’s system does not 
permit me to leave my dividends with his 
Company to accumulate, as I conceive, 
advantageously. I have also a policy in 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which wus likewise originally a 
half-note company. The Mutual Benefit, 
more wisely, I think, allows its dividends, 
altho’ made in cash, to become cumula- 
tive and reversionary when desired, and 
I always avail myself of this privilege. 
The simple question is, which class of 
companies is best fulfilling the function 
of their existence—viz , to aid the insured 
to accumulate for his declining years or 
for his family upon his death the largest 
possible returns for his investment. 

An ideal system of life insurance will 
probably never be attained, but such 
approximation can be made to it as will 
vastly improve upon the crude and in- 
adequate method practiced by companies 
like the Connecticul Mutual which make 
no provision for a considerable period 
of accumulation. That ideal system 
would involve the principle that they 
who insure their lives should intrust to 
investment companies, during the who'e 
productive period of life, a substantial 
part of allthat they could earn or save; 
and confident of its increase and growth 
from day to day and from year toyear, 





look for its return to those in whom 
they are most deeply interested after 


life or the productive period of it should 
terminate, accumulated with the whole 
power of the great principle of compound 
interest. All substantial improvements 
in the business must be made in this di- 
rection. The smooth-bore artillerist who 
fires his blank cartridge from the half- 
dismantled fortress built upon the rip- 
raps of the half-note system may attract 
the attention, but be cannot stay the prog- 
ress, of the squadrons “‘ fin de siécle.” 
MorRRIs PLAINS, N. J., January 19th, 1891. 





THE Wisconsin Fire and the Milwaukee 
Mutual Fire—both Mutuals—bave gone 
into receivership. According to the new 
dispatch which makes the announcer ent, 
the former has $13,000 liabilities and $60,- 


000 assets; the latter, $9,000 liabilities and 
$55,000 assete. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the assets consist of unpaid 
remium notes, so that the liabilities may 
more veritable than they. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE figures as presented in the half-page 
statement of the Home [nsurance Company 
speak for themselves. Nothing that we can 
say will ard tothe facts published. It 
may be well tostate however, that since its 
organization nearly thirty-eight years ago, 
the Home Ipsurance Company has paid 
$50,000 000 for fire losses. The past year has 
been an exceedingly successful one for the 
Company. It has increased its assets about 
$160,000, while its surplus beyond all Jiabili- 
ties bas been increased $187.000 Its capital 
is $3,000,000 fully paid. so that its total as- 
sets pow umount to $9,001,192.58. 

The Home Insurance Company has agen- 
cies established in all parts of the United 
States, and its risks are most carefully se- 
lected and are scattered in nearly every 
State of the Union, When it is said that 
the record of the Home Insurance Company 
has been an honorable one from its organiza- 
tion and that its assets embrace an excep- 
tionally strong list of securities, nothing 
more can be added. It has asplendid busi- 
ness on its books, and its strong position is 
such that it can decline poor business. The 
board of directors of the Company comprise 
some of the ablest business men in New 
York, and the Company likewise has an ex- 
ceptionally strong list of officers. 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


We believe that when the statements of 
the regular Life Insurance Companies have 
all been placed before the public the year 
1890 will prove to have been the most pro- 
gressive one in life insurance during the 
past forty years. There was every indica- 
tion of this at the commencement of the 
year; and we have heard from time to time 
from many companies such good reports of 
the amount of business being done that we 
believe our claim will be found to be cor- 
rect. The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany shows by its forty first annual report 
continued and increasing prosperity, and 
that the principles of sound life insurance 
only need toke fairly placed before the pub- 
lic to be appreciated. The benefit derived 
by the public from the distribution of the 
trust funds held by life insurance eompa- 
nies does not end in the simple payment of 
the policy, but, of course, 1t supports fami- 
lies after the natura) protectorand provider 
has been removed by death; it educates the 
children, and fits them to become good citi- 
zens of the Republic, and the good effect so 
goes on forever. We do not wish and it is 
not necessary that we should deliv ra hom- 
ily on the value and benefic of life insur- 
ance; it is being exemplified in every town 
throughout the country on every day of the 
year. The Manhattan Life during the past 

ear increased its amount of 11sks so that it 

as now outstanding $54,500,000. It holdsin 
reserve for the policy-holders under the pro- 
vision of the New York State law 311,009,962, 
The Company paid to policy-holders during 
the year, $1,358,348.05, and has paid to poli- 
cy-holders during its existence about, 832,- 
000,000. It would be difficult indeed to 
imagine the vast amount of good derived 
by the public from such a beneficent institu- 
tion as the Manhattan Lite; but it is easy 
to imagine tnat the distribution of $32,000,- 
000 during a period of foity years by one 
company aione has been no smail factor in 
advancing and developing the general wel- 
fare of the people at large. Its assets 
amount to $12,318,935.46. Its ratio of sur- . 
plus to liabiliues ranks it with the other 
strong companies. ‘Tbe statement pub- 
lished to-day by us reflects great credit 
upon theexcellent official management of 
the Manhattan, whicn comprises Henry B. 
Stokes, President; Jacob L. Halsey, Vice- 
President; H. Y. Wemple, Second Vice- 
President: W. C. Frazee, Secretary; J. H, 
Giffin; Jr., Assistant Secretary; and E, 
L, Stabler, Actuary. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


We callthe attention of our readers to 
the eighty-first annual statement of the 
American Fire Insurance Company of 
Pniladeiphia, printed elsewhere in our 
columns, which shows that the Company, 
during the past year, has been successi ul as 
usual, and has made gains in all directions, 
its increase in receipts over all disburse- 
ments amounting to $339,836.10. Its total 
assets on the first of January were $2,950,- 
394.07. The Company has agencies estab- 
lished throughout the country and offers 
absolute security against fire losses, Mr. 





Thomas Montgomery is President and Mr, 
Richard Maris is Secretary. 
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FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ELSEWHERE in our advertising columns 
will be found the annual statement of the 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, which was organized in 1829 
under a perpetual charter. We are glad to 
note that the Company, in common with a 
large number of the fire com jeniee, has had 
a successful year, and that assets and 
net surplus have been ah A increased. 
The total assets on January Ist were $3,- 
213,230.40, and its net surplus $985,210.95. 
The Company furnishes excellent protection 
against fire, and our readers, in placing 
their insurance, will do well toask for poli- 
cies in the Franklin. Its officers are James 
W. McAllister, President; Francis P. steel, 
Vice-President; Ezra T. Cresson, Secretary; 
and Samuel W. Kay, Assistant Secretary. 


THE PHENIX a ROCs COMPANY 
OF BROOKLYN, - 2 
THE Phenix Insurance oo presents 
a remarkable statement for January Ist in 
our columns this week, showing an increase 
in assets during th2 year of $317,059.41, and 
= net surplus of $251,783.35. Its cash capital 
s $1,000,000. We are positive that the 
alt actaas, share-holders, and particu- 
arly the officers, must be very much grati- 
fied at so good asbowing. Policies in the 
Phenix can be had at almost any point in 
the country, and are desirable to have. 
The officers are George P. Sheldon, Presi- 
dent, and Philander Shaw, Secretary. 





THE New York Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany earned during the year from pre- 
miums, #251,940.40 and paid for losses and 
expenses $182,402.74. ‘Lhe Company had 
on the first of January assets amounting 
to $618.958.36, and hss declared a semi 
annual dividend of three per cent., payable 
on and after the second ot February. 








INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Srey policy-holder a ergy gem n= Mh and entitled to 
ict in distributions of surp 





The ass. non-forfeiture applies ~ O all policies, and 
eontains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 
Originally Chartered = 179%. Rechartered in 1851. 
CE OF THE 
N. Y. MUTUAL, 1 Wake ae ‘1E COMPANY. 
liam Street. 
ORK, January 15, 1891. 
The Trustees submit the  plintoton statement of 
the affairs of the compa.y.in conformity with the 
requireme nts of the Charter: 
Outstanding Premiums January 1, 1890.. 











$52,021 79 
Premiums received during the year beddes 204,518 72 
Ma cteotenneoponecrencconesecces. asecenees ~~ $306, 540 51 
No policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks por upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Mkrine Risks. 
Earned Premiums te January 1. 1891..... $251,940 40° 


Losses and Expense 
Return  Ceomsame, "einsur- 
ance, 


182,402 74 
33,010 16 16 
The Company have the following as- 

United States Stocks 


$37,900 00 
Banks and other Stocks and 
Sy 411,964 00 
Loans on Stock aed Cash due 
i ill a lt 26,110 66 
SE I 5 da cccceveesess cote 70.000 Ut 
ash in Banks................. 29,179 30 


$575,153 96 
14,544 30 


Salvage, Reinsurance, Insurance Scrip, 
Accrued Interest, and ener claims due 
29,260 10 


the 
$618,958 36 
A semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock will be paid on and after the 2d day of 
Ye ruary next. 

The certificates of outstandin, scrip ordered re- 
deemed will be ete on presentation, interest there- 
on having ceased. 

By order of the Board. 
ph eH LARAQUE, Secretary. 


E 
; TRUSTEES! 

ARTHUR LEARY, GEORGE MOSLE 
HENRY MEYER, RK. D. PERR 
EDWARD H.R.LYMAN, W.IRVING CLARK, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY STEPHEN 5A +f 
L. BAYARD SMITH, T. B. BLEECKER, JR., 
HENYC.HULBERT, H.C. VON POST. 
CHAS, C. LEARY, JOHN W. WILSON, 
JACOB 8. WETMORE, avin S DE BEBIAN, 


RICH’» B. IRVIN, JR., 

THEO. BLEBOK E R, JR {President. 
When required, Certificates of Insurance will be 

issued, payable in London or on the Continent. 
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Franklin 


Fire InsuranceCompany 


OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1891. 


. $498,265 95 
308,150 00 
1,055,341 00 
1,089,305 00 


Mortgages, 

Real Estate, 

Loans on Collaterals, 
Bonds and Stock, 


Cash, 262,168 45 
Total, $3,213,230 40 
cilia nai 
Capital, . $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve, . 1,770,232 40 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, 
ete., 57,787 05 
Net Surplus, 985,210 95 





Total Assets,Jan.1,1891, 33,213,230 40 





OFFICERS: 
JAS. W. McALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAM’L W. KAY, 
Secretary. Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
James W. McAllister, Geo. Fales Baker, M.D., 
Alfred G. Baker, John Wright, 
Alfred Fitler, Chas. M. Swain, 
Francis P. Steel, Chas. W. Potts, 
Geo. A. Heyl, John Sailer. 





AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARRAGUT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 


DIRECTORS. 
. Reers, N. D. Morgan, Eckford Webb, 
A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, EF E. Eames, Stew- 
rt L. Woodford, Uvereti Clapp. Va. id 5 Hi:dreth, 
a, L. Fox, Thomas J ins, M, Kobbins, 
Henry Tuck. John C. Farman, Robert McCaitons 
Martin V.Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D, R. Satterlee, 


CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 


JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, s"t 
SAMUEL DARBEE. Vice-Pres’ tand Sec’y. 





FIRE 


Charles 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 














$2,436,189 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the life rate ra, 
Aapeal Cash ributions are paid upon all 


polic 
a policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
St insurance values to which the in- 
> rots wea and values for any age ~~ t 
amophiets, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
to the com company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








PHENI 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital - - - 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserved for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims 


NET SURPLUS 


Total Assets (Market Value) - 


$1,000,000 00 
3,243,416 13 
201,194 51 
653,704 42 


$5,098,315 06 





Increase in Assets - ~ - - - - $317,059 41 
Increase in Reserve for Unearned Premiums . - 67,065 04 
Increase in NET SURPLUS - - - - 251,783 35 


NO. 1% BROADWAY, NEW YORK, January 12th, 1891. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a Semi-annual Dividend of Five (5) Per 
Cent., payable on demand at this Office to Stockholders of record on that date, 





FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
156 and 158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE YEAR 1890 SHOWS: 


Paid claims by death, matured endowments and payments 


So ETL LTE TEE 
Paid dividends and purchased policies. .... 
Total paid policy-holders... .............. 
Paid commissions, taxes and ali other expenses. . 


$947,028 67 
411,319 38 


bs sepnnecannes $1,358,348 05 


aia 668,987 35 





$2,027,335 40 


ASSETS. 


Cash in office, in Bank and Trust Co....... 


eee eee eee ee ee 


216,199 08 


Bonds and mortgages secured by real estate, worth double the amount 


loaned, and protected by fire insurance policies held by the company 


3,689,321 08 


ee a Ber ed ree eee eee 808,461 81 
United States and New York State stocks and raHroad bonds, market 

Mit ctthn as & hk > Gebaike id bode aise dans Paani ee aes bh aaa’ 1,966,909 00 
ERIE ES SOIREE II Sc OILS IR Eee, TN Lilac A LIE 297,620 00 


Quarterly and semi-annual premiums deferred and premiums and in- 


terest in course of collection and transaction....................-. 


ee ee ee 


266,802 50 
4,923,817 50 
149,804 49 


Pa ae ee $12,318,935 46 


Reserve for policy-holders on existing policies under New 
York State law, combined experience 4 per cent..... $11,009,962 00 


All o€tber TIRDETIEIES. ... 2. ccc cc cccccccccce 


Surplus by above standard................ 
Surplus by 44 per cent. standard, about.... 


py 2. BAe eee 
Total premiums received.................. 


Total payments to policy-ho!lders. 


were ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


224,232 77 
ee 234,194 77 


. $1, ,084, 740 69 
1,690, :000 00 





Wee ses ewDaeosderedsoreeneeed $54,500,000 00 


37,666,889 00 
30,344,668 00 


Reserve held for policy-holders, under the provisions of the law of 


Pe a okt S kde hv cb des eesrneoeets 


11,009,962 00 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT AT RISK. 
INCREASE IN PREMIUMS. 
INCREASE IN INTEREST. 
INCREASE IN ASSETS. 


INCREASE IN SURPLUS. 


DECREASE IN LOSSES AND EXPENSES. 
HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


JACOB L. HALSEY, Vice-President, 
W. C. FRAZEE, Secretary, 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 2d Vice-President, 
J. H. GIFFIN, Jr., Ass’t Secretary, 


E. L. STABLER, Actuary. 





THE AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Showing the Condition of the Company, Jan. ist, 1891. 





ASSETS. 
Real Estate. . 


“ $234,490 05 
Loans on First Mortgages. 


.» 1,228,150 00 


Ground rents, well secured.. 7,253 34 
United States Loans........ 45,400 00 
Railroad Bonds and Loans... 1,044,332 69 
Call and time Loans....... 159,900 00 
Interest and rents due and 

EE ens ona en nay hs 26,014 38 
Premiums in course of col- 

NSS cans cotenes ee se 50,463 57 
Cash in Banks and office of 

Company.... 169,390 04 


ToTaL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1891, $2,950,394 07 





LIABILITIES. 
Losses in process of adjust- 
ment, including all unpaid 


losses. . . tas $272,494 87 
Reinsurance Fund, corms bivedé 1,222,743 31 
te ‘* permanent 496,857 67 
Dividends uncalled for. ....... 400 00 
Commissions un Se aap 2,189 40 
Cash Capital................ 500,000 00 
WL A roa drei veces: ode 455,708 82 





$2,950,394 07 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHARLES P. PEROT, Vice-Pres. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHN T. LEWIS, 
ISRAEL MORRIS 





JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, 


ALEXANDER BIDDLE, SAMUEL WELSH, 
CHARLES P, PEROT, CHAS. 8, WHELEN, 


January 22, 1891. 
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HOME 


Insurance Co.of New York, 


Office: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEME NT, 


January, 1891 


CAPITAL STOCK - - - - = 








$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cashin Banks . . $313,400 82 
Cash » — of Agents and i in course of collection 574,883 71 
Real Esta’ 1,375,064 03 
Loans on Stocks yr . 593,100 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages ae ee te 665,150 00 
Interest due and accrued lads, Caen, oe. 43,986,94 
BONDS. 
Par Value. MarketValue. 
United States Currency . . 6 per cent. $790,000 00 $920,450 00 
ae of Columbia of 1924 3-65 1,100,000 00 1,353,000 00 
abe Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re-org’d First 
oa 93 200,000 00 204,000 00 
e Y., Chicezo & St. Louis R.R. Co. First Mortgage. i * “ 112,000 00 100,800 00 
_V& _ R. R. First Mortgage Eee 
pe ” 100,000 00 123,000 00 
Valley ailway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage 
old 2.2 rs 100,000 00 104,000 00 
he Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 
(19 7 “ 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, ane & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) 960 ——— 7 100,000 00 95,000 00 
Cleveland, Colcmives, Cincinnati and bodimiestis 
R. R. First Consolidated Mort age (1914) ie " 100,000 00 127,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago ilway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) . . - 100,000 00 108,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) . ae pe 100,000 00 100,000 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake ‘Canal Co. 1st M’t’ge: (1909) 7“ * 100,000 00 110,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R’y. Co. First 
Mortgage (1921) . — 2 100,000 00 100,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison and Indianapolis R. R. Co. 
First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906 7 " 100,000 00 117,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and Cadillac Railway Co. 1st 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1917) 6 - 100,000 00 84,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. 1st 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900) 7 “ 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) .. —— > a 50,000 00 58,000 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, Ist Mortgage . os - 50,000 00 56,500 00 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad First 
Mortgage Registered Bonds (1903 = bi 50,000 00 64,000 00 
Savannah & Western, First Consolidated "Mortgage 5 -) 50,000 00 42,000 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. General ae 
Guaranteed stamped (1936). - - 50,000 00 40,500 00 
Louisville, St. L. and Tex. R’y Co. ist Mt’ ge. (1917) é = = 50,000 00 40,000 00 
lowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage. . . .5 “ = 25.000 00 20,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co., Ist Mortgage, . - 39 ™ 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Company, of — First 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds (1909) . ” 25,000 00 25 000 00 
Denver Water Company, Ist ree ‘ ig * 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Mississippi . . a : 20,000 00 20,000 00 
State of Georgia, Hegistered . ‘ . 84g *S i 25,000 00 25,625 00 
New York City . F ‘= = 200,000 00 216,000 00 
City of Richmond, Va. . ‘ 2 ees 50,000 00 56,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement . =_— = 117,197 20 121,885 08 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement .6 ‘“ 3 22,400 00 23,072 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District ‘ ee 25.000 00 26,250 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement ie 12,500 00 13,125 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water ‘STOCK 3 wins 25,000 00 25,750 00 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
ferred . $100 each 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000 ‘“ New York Central & Hudson RiverR.R 100 “ 100,000 00 101,500 00 
500 ‘* lLakeShore & Mich. S’th R’y Co, . 100 50,000 00 53,250 00 
500 Chicago, St. Paul, ps Rat Mee} and 
Omaha Railway Cu. Preferred . . 100 ‘“ 50,000 90 40,000 00 
400 ‘* Iowa Central Preferred . Sc ee 40,000 00 8,000 00 
400 “ National Broadway Bank of N. Y.. i 10,000 00 29,000 00 
200 “ American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . . 20,000 00 30,000 00 
200 +“ Mercantile National Bank of N. e. ies 20,000 00 44.000 00 
200 +‘ “Bank of America, N. Y. Ms: 20,000 00 43,200 00 
200 ‘“* Manhattan Company, N. _— 5s Co 10,000 00 18,000 00 
200 ‘“ =Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. — - 10,000 00 12,500 00 
200 +“ Chatham National Bankof N.Y. : > 23 « 5,000 00 20,000 00 
200 “ National BankofCommerceofN.Y. . 100 “ 20,000 00 39,000 00 
200 +‘ Nassau Bank ~~ S 10,000 00 16,500 00 
200 * # #£National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
-of N. Y, fa FP aes — * 5,000 00 8,750 00 
100“ Hanover National Bank of N.Y. . . 100 “ 10,000 00 35,400 00 
100 ‘“ National Bank of the Republic ... 100 “* 10,000 00 19,000 00 
100 ‘“ Fourth National Bank of N.Y ... 100 “* 10,000 00 17,200 00 
200 “ Holland Trust Co. ... . as ee 20,000 00 42,000 00 
200 +“ =Franklin Trust Co., Brookiyn Ste 20,000 00 55.000 00 
50 “ Metropolitan Trust Co . ——e | oh. 5,000 00 13,750 00 
45 “ Long Island Loan and Trust Co. |. 100 “ 4,500 00 8,100 00 
i 89,091,192 58 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital . rt ees ar Se ee eee $3,000.000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund eS Sar os be re eee 3,709,312 00 
Unpaid Losses . 570,096 72 
Sinking Fund. . . 44,706 27 
Unpai Re-insurance & and Commission on Un ncollected Premiums 272,482 37 
Net Surplus . face Ge oe pes 1,494,595 22 








$9,091,192 58 
nah nett Md 


DIRECTORS: 











LEVI P. MORTON. HENRY M. TABER, JOHN H. INMAN 

HENRY A. HURKLBUT, DANIEL A, HEALD, ores H. HARTFORD, 
WIL tai STURGIS, DAVID H. McALPIN. WALTER H. LEWIS. 
JOHN R. FORD, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW * FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
WILLLAM R. FOSDI ANDREW C. ARMSTRONG BENJAMIN PERKINS. 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JR., COR US N. BLIS NRY E. BEG JELIN 
WILLIAM H. A elt EDMUND F. HOLBROOK GEORGE W. 5M 
OLIVER 8. CARTER JOHN H. WASHBURN, HENRY F. NOYES. 








DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, |,,.,, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, | ’ 


HENRY J. FERRIS 

AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 

A Dividend of Five per cent, has been declared payable on demand. 
New York, Jauary 13, 1891. 


| Assistant Secretaries, 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Parcsivenr, 


For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets,. . + «© «© «© « « $136,401,328 02 





. $10,319,174 46 
$9,657,248 44 


$15,200,608 38 

,058 13 
e « $151,602 488 37 
$48,385,222 065 
« e $565,949,933 92 
$83,824,749 56 


Policies in force, “Sek ie Te wae ee Te 182,310 
Increase during year, ie i ile ee e 23,941 
Policies written in 1889, e . e ‘ A ‘ e 44,577 
Increase over 1888, . e ° e ° e ° 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . é * 69, 
United States Bonds and other Becurities, hinges ayo) byt whe ae 


Securi 9,845,500 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com: Herre t4 79 
Interest accrued, $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 O02 
. Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $126,744,079 58 


" have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, ! 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


" at ’ interest, ° ° . 
and in transit, etc, 

















Risks Risks 


‘ Assumed, Outstanding. Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420... ...$351,789,285...... $103,876,178 51. 743,771 
1885. . 46,507,139, . +++ 968,981,441 Seesee 108,908,967 OL OIRO 
1886. . 56, 832, 719.. . 398, 809, 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887. . 69,45 te PERE 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 eae 6,294,442 
1888. . » 108\214,261....... en 126,082,158 56...... 7,940,068 
1889... .. 151,602,483....... 565,949,934,..... 136,401, 828 02...... 9,657,248 


New Yorx, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Oxtver Harriman, S. Van REnssELAER Crucer,| Jno. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Henry W. Suitu, Cuarces R. HENDERSON, mT, Morrorp, 
Samvuet D, Bascock, Rosert OLYPHANT, GEORGE a Pu, Wiu1aM Bascock, 
Gerorce S. Cos, Grorce F. Baker, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Preston B. Piums, ~* 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, a THOMPSON, {; Hopart HERRICK, Wiuiam D. WASHBURN, 
ames C, HoLpen UDLEY OLCcorTT, m. P. Dixon, Stuyvesant Fisn, 
ERMANN C. VON Posr, FrepERIC CROMWELL,) Ropert A. GRawniss, Avueustus D, Jumuarp 
Avexanper H, Ricz, uLien T. Daviess, Nicuoias C. Mitier, Cuaries E. Mirier, 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Roogrs, James W, Husrep, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, - - 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President, 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


Samuet E. S 
Lucius Rosinson, 





Vice-President, 

WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 

JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B,. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashiex, 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 2 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, ? WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller, 
Mapicat Dmectors 
WALTER RK. GILLETTE, M.D.. ® T MARSH. MP 











GUSTAVTIS &. WINSTON. M.D. 





able territory, to whom permanent emp/oyment a 
\iberal compensation will be given. Address 


Jae k HALSEY. Vice-President. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canuvassers wanted for des. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 
"Pssarctesnd resitencs, 
Definite Centrac 


Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 





HENRY B. STOKES, President. OFFICE: 
2t Courtlandt St. 








- WEMPLE 2d Vice- 
wi oi ce. —_— 


SOHN HL GIFFIN, Sn. Asst. Sec 
RAVEN 2a 2 View President 





INSURANCE CO. 





CYRUS PECK, 


HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-Presiden 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen 


Vice-Pres’ts., 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., BENTLEY & TAYLON, Managers Western Depart 


J.J McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 





CONTINENT AL 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 





Cash Capital............ccoccces. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 
SINS nc ceceseceds tec secckeo 2,746,070 02 
re oer eee 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets...... .... ......4+- 5,217,773 91 J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 


Vice-President and 
Secretary. 





and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Court and Montague Streets, Brockiyn, N. Y. 


ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 





319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 





THOMAS Rt 





30 (134) 








Old and Young. 
THE SPIRIT UNTO THE WIND. 


BY MARY B. DIMOND. 








KINDRED BREATH, salute me now! 
We are Brothers, I and thou; 
Brothers we, yet hear me sigh, 
Thou art free-born, captive I. 
Prisoned in a fleshly cell, 

Doomed in mortal bonds to dwell, 
I but gaze through windows twain 
On the sunshine, on the rain, 

On the grass and flowers that nod 
As thy free steps brush the sod. 
While thy whisper wakes the trees, 
While thy voice is on the seas, 
Through this narrow door must throng 
Speech and laughter, sigh and song. 
Dusky lips with languid smiles 
Welcome thee to tropic isles, 

And t: e Alps from peak to peak 
Answer to thy wintry shriek. 
Thou canst tear the ocean’s breast; 
Lull the frail bird in her nest; 
Greet the floe with tierce caress; 
Lift the Southern maiden’s tress: 
Or, with rough aud merry shout 
F.ing the autumn leaves about. 
Thou art free, but I am pent 

In a sickly tenement. 

In the midnight wan and clear, 
When [ hear thee passing near, 
Oft I struggle to be free,— 
Brotter, I would roam with thee 
Fetterless beneath the stars: 

Aad [ shake my prison bars 

Till a sleeper, pale and low 

Moaus yet will not let me go,— 
Sighs aad turns, like one in pain, 
Yet will not undo my chain. 
Brothers we, yet hear me sigh, 
Thou art free-born, captive, I. 


Happy count I thee,—but stay! 
Brother, thou must pass away. 
When that glowing sun shall sink 
To the ocean’s reddening brink, 
Thou shalt die in languid calm, 
Such as wraps the desert palm; 
And no whisper through the trees 
Say, Here lived and died a breeze. 
Taoou must die, tho bold and free; 
But when sun shall set for me, 
Darkeniog these windows twaia 
Whence [ shall not gaze again; 
Tho they draw the curtains down 
To the house whence I have tlown,— 
Tho through fast-locked narrow door, 
Song and sigh escape no more,— 
Tho some gentle rain shall fall 
Round the cell that held me thrall, 
And a bell shall toll, and toll, 
Slowly for a passing soul, — 

IT to fuller life shall leap; 

I through purer ether sweep; 

I shall roam a land that smiles 

Far beyond your tropic isles; 

I shall visit peaks that glow 
Whiter than your Alpine snow; 

I shall rise on stronger wing; 

I with clearer voice shall sing 
Unto Oae whose kindling Breath 
Formed me victor over death. 


Tbou art failing, even now! 
Deathless [, but dying thou! 
Fainting, faltering, sinking low, 
Bless me, Kinsman, ere thou go. 
Bless me with thy latest sigh, 
Brother, thou who art to die; 
Touch with benison of peace 
Him who never is to cease. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


— 


THE SPIDER-CRAB. 
BY A, C, TOWNSEND. 








From THE FRENCH OF ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 





THE thermal springs of Spinbrown, situ- 
ated in the Hundsriick, some few leagues 
from Pirmeseus, enjoyed, at one time, a 
wide-spread reputation. For nearly every 
human ill their waters were believed to 
bea panacea, and crowds flocked to them 
from every part of Europe. Lodgment 
was found in small inns and picturesque 
cottages at the bottom of the valley, for 
it was before the days of immense hotels 
and health establishments. Visitors 
would bathe at the foot of the cascade, 
which fell in sheets of foam from the 
summit of the rocks, and would drink 
each day one or two cups of the warm 
mineral water. In great demand, too, 
was the local mediso, one Dr. Daniel 
Haselnoss, who, as he fussed about from 
one patient to another,“n his large gray 
wig and snuff-colored suit, was rapidly 
amassing a very comfortable fortune. 
To-day, the springs of Spinbrown no 
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longer figure in the guide-books ; the vil- 
lage is uninhabited save by a few poor 
wood-cutters; and, worst of all, Doctor 
Haselnoss has gone. The weird and tragic 
causes which led to this change were re- 
lated to me the other day by the worthy 
Counselor Bremer of Pirmeseus. 

** You must know, Master Frantz, that 
the Spinbrown has its source in a sort of 
cavern about five feet in hight and a 
dozen or fifteen broad; the water has a 
heat of sixty-seven degrees centigrade, 
and is strongly saline. As forthecavern, 
the exterior of which is thickly covered 
with moss, ivy and brambles, its depth is 
practically unknown, for the heated and 
gaseous air within forbids all exploration. 
And yet, strange to say, from time imme- 
morial birds of all-sorts have been no- 
ticed to wing their way through the 
cavern’s mouth, tho never seen to return. 

‘**In the season of 18—, through some un- 
explained cause the stream became unu- 
sually abundant. Tne bathers, who one 
day were promenading upon the turf at 
the foot of the cascade, were surprised to 
see a human skeleton, white as snow, 
carried down toward them by the falling 
water, 

‘** You can judge, Master Frantz, of the 
general affright; the first thought was 
that some dastardly murder had been 
committed in years gone by and that the 
victim’s body had been thrown into the 
cavern: but here the learned Doctor 
Haselnoss stepped in and declared that, 
from the very appearance and weight of 
the skeleton it must have lain buried in the 
sands for at least three centuries before 
being washed down by the water. 

‘This argument, plausible as it may have 
been, did not prevent a great number of 
the bathers, disgusted with the idea of 
having drunk the impregnated water, 
from leaving the place that very day; 
only the most confirmed invalids re- 
mained. But the cavern still continued 
to disgorge its ghastly contents; the 
stream brought down a veritable ossary, 
skeletons of every sort of animal, of birds, 
reptiles and four-footed beasts, the sight 
of which was horrible. 

**The doctor went to tbe length of issu- 
ing a pamphlet proving beyond doubt 
that these remains belonged to an antedi- 
luvian age, were the fossilized accumula- 
tion of thousands of years, and, so far as 
defiling the water was concerned, might 
be looked upon asso many stones. But 
hardly had his specious theories had time 
to re-assure the remnant of his patients, 
when one fine morning the corpse of a 
fox followed by that of a hawk with its 
plumage intact, came tumbling down the 
waterfall. 

** So much for the antediluvian theory. 
Before a week was over not a visitor re- 
mained save one, an Englishman named 
Sir Thomas Hawerburch, gouty in hand 
and foot, and who would willingly have 
drunk the most nauseous compound in 
the hope of driving out his hereditary 
complaint. He scoffed at those who ran 
away, and expressed his intention of 
spending the whole winter at Spinbrown. 

** Now I must tell you?” said Counselor 
Bremer, *‘ that five or six years before the 
Revolution of 1789, a young doctor be- 
longing t> Pirmeseus, and named Chris- 
tian Weber, had emigrated to the colony 
of Saint Domingo, in the hope of making 
his fortune. Fortune at first favored 
him, and he hai amassed some hundred 
thousand livres, when the Negro revolt 
broke out. 

‘*I need not revall to you the frightful 
atrocities which our unfortunate coun- 
trymen, at Hayti, underwent. Dr. Weber, 
by rare good luck, escaped the massacre, 
and saved a portion of hisfortune. Land- 
ing in South America he spent some 
time in French Guiana, and, in 1801, re- 
turned to Pirmeseus and established him- 
self at Spinbrown, taking up the practice 
and position of Doctor Hasalnoss who was 
now most willing to retire. 

**Christian Weber brought with him 
an old negress named Agatha, a far from 
attractive creature so far as looks were 
concerned, with her broad, flat nose, hide- 

ously thick lips, and head wrapped in 
thick folds of a gaudily colored shawl. As 
ear-rings she wore massive rings of gold, 





———- 


which reached almost to her shoulders; 
and for many a league around Hunds- 
rick ‘the mountaineers and peasants 
flocked to gape and stare at her. 

‘* As for the doctor, he was a tall, thin, 
man, invariably dressed in an old blue 
swallow-tailed coat and deer-skin 
breeches, with a hat of some soft straw, 
and high-boots, from whose light-colored 
tops two gilt tassels hung down. 

** He talked but little, and had a short, 
nervous laugh. His gray eyes, at most 
times calm and meditative, shone, on the 
slightest sign of contradiction, with a 
strange, bright light. Each morning he 
made a promenade around the mountain, 
giving his horse the rein and whistling as 
he rode some curious Negro melody. 
He had brought with him from Hayti a 
number of cabinets filled with strange 
insects, some large and hideous to look at, 
others small and harmless and shining 
like stars. His collection seemed of more 
interest to him than his few patients, and 
occasionally he would bring back with 
him from his rides some rare moths or 
butterflies pinned to the band of his hat. 

“If I go into these details, Master 
Frantz, it is because they recall my youth 
to me. Doctor Christian was at the same 
time my cousin and my tutor, and since 
his return to Germany I had been in- 
stalled in his house at Spinbrown. At 
first the black woman, Agatha, inspired 
me with a certain degree of fear and an- 
tipathy; but she was such a good-natured 
soul, could make such delicious cakes, 
and at times amuse me with strange 
Negro songs, that we finally became the 
best of friends. 

‘* Naturally an intimacy sprang up be- 
tween the doctor and Sir Thomas Hawer- 
burch, both originals in their way. They 
held long convereations on all sorts of 
mysterious and scientific subjects, and 
related to each other the strange experi- 
ences of their separate travels, Sir 
Thomas in the East, my tutor in the two 
continents of America. Their discourse 
puzzled andinterested me. As is the case 
with most young people, I was most 
intent upon learning whatever they ap- 
peared most anxious to conceal from 
me; and when in despair of discovering 
anything from them I would go and 
question Agatha, the poor old negress, 
after binding me to the most solemn se- 
crecy, would avow that my tutor was a 
sorcerer. As a matter of fact, it was 
plain that the doctor exercised some 
strange influence over the woman’s mind; 
and she, at most times gay and easily 
amused, would tremble like a leaf did she 
find her master’s gray eyes fixed upon 
her. No doubt you are thinking, Master 
Frantz, that all this has little to do with 
the springs of Spinbrown; but wait—wait 
a little,and you will see what a close 
connection it has with my story. 

** When all the bathers and visitors had 
left the springs, some old inhabitants of 
the village called to mind the sudden dis- 
appearance, fifteen years before, of a 
young girl named Loisa Miller. She 
lived with an old and infirm grandmoth- 
er in a small cottage, and left her home 
one morning to seek for some herbs in 
the neighboring forest. From that day 
she had nevermore been seen; tho three 
or four days later some wood-cutters, as 
they descended the mountain, came upon 
her pruning-knife and leather apron 
close to the mouth of the cavern. Putting 
this and that together, it was evident 
that the bones which the waters had 
brought down and on which the learned 
Haselnoss had discoursed so eloquently, 
were those of Loisa Miller. The unfortu- 
nate girl had, without doubt, been drawn 
into the whirlpool ly the same mysteri- 
ous influence which even now had its 
daily victims. 

‘*W hat was this influence? Noone could 
say; but the inhabitants of Spinb:own, 
superstitious by nature like all moun- 
taineers, were fully convinced that the 
Evil One himself was an inmate of the 
cave, and the fear of it became universal 
through the neighborhood. 

** One afternoon in July of 1802, my 
cousin was busily engaged upon a re-clas- 
sification of the insects in his cabinets. 
He had lately captured several curious 








and valuable specimens, I stood by his 





side, holding in one hand a lighted candle, 
in the other a large needle which it was 
my business to make red hot. Sir Thomas 
sat close by, his feet upon the sill of the 
open window, lazily smoking his cigar. 

‘*He and I were the best of friends, and 
almost every day I would drive with him 
in his carriage, through the woods. It 
pleased him to hear me talk in broken 
English, and he vowed that he would 
make an English gentleman of me. 

** After he had labeled all his moths, 
the doctor opened the box which con- 
tained the larger species of insects, and 
said: ‘I caught yesterday, a magnificent 
specimen of the great horn beetle, the 
Lucanus cervus of the Hartz oak, Its pecu- 
liarity is this that its right-hand talons 
are bifurcated into five branches. It isa 
very rare subject.’ 

‘‘At thesame moment, I handed him the 
needle, and as he pierced the insect pre. 
paratory to pinning it on the cork, Sir 
Thomas, who had been sitting perfectly 
still, rose from his chair and taking up a 
tray looked closely at a specimen of 
spider-crab from Guiana, his face, mean- 
while, expressing most vividly the dis- 
gust with which the insect inspired him. 

‘** There,’ he cried, ‘ is the most hideous 
work of all creation! Only to look at it 
makes me shudder!’ and indeed, he had 
grown deathly pale, while speaking. 

‘«* Bah!’ said my cousin, ‘that is simply 
childish prejudice; the sort of thing one 
learns from one’s nurse. Now if you will 
take the trouble to examine the spider 
through a microscope, you will be aston- 
ished at the completeness of its organs, 
their admirable disposition, their—their 
elegance I might almost say.’ 

‘Tt disgusts me,’ interrupted Sir 
Thomas, brusquely. ‘ Pah!’ adding, as 
he turned upon his heel; ‘I don’t know 
why, but the spider always seems to 
freeze my blood.’ 

‘The doctor began to laugh, but I, who 
shared the feeling of Sir Thomas, cried : 
‘Cousin, you should throw this brute out 
of your box; it is disgusting it; spoils the 
other specimens.’ 

*** You little fool!’ he said to me, and 
his eyes sparkled ; ‘ no one forces you to 
look at it. If it doesn’t please you, go 
away and take a walk somewhere,’ 

‘*Evidently, he was growing angry; 
and Sir Thomas, standing at the moment 
before the window, looking out upon the 
mountain, suddenly turned round, and, 
taking me by the hand, said in a kindly 
tone: 

*** Let your tutor, Frantz, keep his 
spider. You and I prefer the trees and 
the grass; let us go for a drive.’ 

*** Yes, be off with you,’ cried the doc. 
tor, ‘and mind you are back for supper 
at six o’clock.’ 

** Then, as we left the room, he called 
out: 

*** No real quarrel, Sir Thomas !’ 

“The Englishman turned round and 
laughingly waved his hand, and in a few 
moments we were seated in his carriage 
which stood before my cousin’s gate. 
Sir Thomas wished to drive himself so he 
dismissed his servant, and we set out for 
Rothalps. As the carriage slowly mounted 
the sandy path, a curious feeling of de- 
pression came upon me. Sir Thomas, 
too, was grave and, noticing my want of 
spirits, said : 

*** You like those spiders, Frantz, no 
more than I do. But, thank Heaven, 
there are no really dangerous ones in 
this country. The spider-crab, whieh 
your cousin has in his box, comes from 
French Guiana. It infests the large, 
marshy forests with their warm vapors 
and scorchingly hot exhalations; in fact, 
such a temperature is necessary toit. Its 
web, or one might rather say its huge 
net, envelops a whole thicket. It catches 
birds, as our spiders catch flies. But, my 
boy, drive away from your mind, all 
thought of such horrible things;’ and, as 
the subject changed, my good spirits 
gradually returned and, boy-like, I was 
soon laughing at my fears. 

‘« The carriage, drawn by a little horse 
from the Ardennes, as spare and sinewy 

as a goat, climbed up the almost perpen- 
dicular path. Millions of insects buzzed 
among the heather. Above us, on our 








right, stretched the dark-colored border 
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of the forest of Rothalps, through whose 
shady depths only an occasional glimmer 
of sunlight could be seen. On our left 
tumbled the little river Spinbrown, whose 
waters sparkled with a brighter blue the 
higher we uscended, and redoubled their 
tinkling music. 

‘“*The whole scene deeply impressed 
and captivated me. Sir Thomas had 
abandoned himself to one of his frequent 
reveries, while the horse, left to his own 
guidance, plodded aloug with down-bent 
head and steady gait. Soon the ascent 
became less steep as we came to the 
Chevreuil pastures flecked with dark, 
quivering shadows. My face had been 
turned away toward the vast perspective 
on my other hand, but now my eyes were 
insensibly drawn toward the shade, and I 
saw that we were within a hundred paces 
of the Spinbrown cavern. The shrub- 
bery which surrounded it was of the most 
luxuriant green, and the stream before 
taking its plunge as a waterfall was as 
calm and as clear as a sheet of crystal, 
save for the vapor which rose from iis 
surface. The horse stopped of hir self to 
gain his breath, and Sir Thomas, nsing 
from his seat, gazed for a few moments 
on the surroundings. 

*** How calm and still everything 1s,’ 
he said. 

‘Then, after a moment’s silence : 

‘*¢Tf I were alone, Frantz, I should be 
inclined to bathe in the pool.’ 

**But, Sir Thomas,’ I said, ‘ why 
should you not bathe? I can very well 
take a stroll while you do so. I know of 
a strawberry bed not far from here. I 
will go and gather some, and come hack 
for you in an hour.’ 

‘** Well, Frantz, i confess I should like 
a bathe; it will do me good; drive out 
some of the burguady which your cousin 
scolds me about; and the spot itself 
tempts me.’ 

‘*¢ Then, stepping to the ground, he fast- 
ened the horse to a small tree, and waved 
a farewellto me. I saw him sit down 
upon the turf and commence to draw off 
his boots. When I had gone some little 
distance he turned round and called to 
me: 

‘“*¢In an hour, then, Frantz.’ 

‘* These were his last words. . 

** An hour later I returned to the pool. 
Tae horse, the carriage and Sir Thomas’s 
clothes lying on the grass were all that 
met my sight. The sun was sinking, and 
the shadows growing longer each muv- 
ment. The birds had ceased to sing, the 
myriads of insects to buzz among the 
foliage. An almost death-like silence 
reigned ; it frightened me. I climbed 
upon the rock which faced the cavern, 
and looked around. No one to be seen! 
I shouted ont. No answer, save the echo 
of my own voice. The night was closing 
rapidly in. An indefinable fear oppressed 
me, Suddenly the stery of the young 
girl who had mysteriously disappeared 
came to my mind, and I scrambled down 
from the rock. When, however, I ar- 
rived in front of the cavern I stopped 
short, seized with an inexpressible ter- 
ror ; a8 my eyes fell upon ita inky black- 
ness two motionless spots of red met my 
view, Then I could see in the dark- 
ness a horrible movement of ghastly 
limbs at a depth, too, which probatly no 
human eye had ever penetrated before. 
Fear had sharpened my sight ; my senses, 
in fact, were all quickened. I could hear 
the plaintive song of a nightingale rising 
from a neighboring bush; from the dis- 
tancé came the barking of some village 
dog: sounds, however, which were soon 
drowned by the furious beating of my 
heart. Uttering a shriek of terror, I fled, 
taking no heed of the horse or carriage. 
In “less than twenty minutes I burst 
through the door of our house and cried 
out: 

‘** Run! run! Sir Thomas! he is dead! 
dead in the cavern!’ Asthe words left my 
my mouth, those who heard them being 
my cousin,th» servant Agatha,and one or 
two others, I fell in a dead faint. Later, 
I was told, that for some hours I was ina 
wild delirium. 

“*The whole village set out to seek for 
Sir Thomas, At ten o’clock they returned, 
bringing with them the horse and car- 

riage and Sir Thomas’s clothes. They 


had discovered nothing; it was impossible 
to advance more than a few paces be- 
yond the mouth of the cavern without be- 
ing suffocated. While they were away, 
Agatha and I sat crouching in a corner 
by the hearth. I, still half delirious, 
uttering incoherent words; she, with her 
hands crossed upon her knees, her eyes 
extended, only moving to go from time 
totime to the window and peer forth into 
the darkness. She could see the light of 
their torches far up above us in the 
woods, could hear the distant voices of 
the searchers as they called to one another 
through the gloom. 

‘*When her master returned, Agatha 
commenced to tremble. The doctor en- 
tered abruptly, his face pale, his lips 
firmly compressed, alook of despair in 
his eyes. A score of peasants followed 
him, tumbling upon each other’s heels, 
still holding the remains of their torches. 
Hardly had my tutor passed into the hall 
when his piercing eyes seemed to be 
seeking for some one; they fell upon the 
negress, and without a word having been 
interchanged, the poor woman com- 
menced to cry out: 

*** No! no! I cannot do it!’ 

‘** But I—I wish it,’ said the doctor, in 
a strange, hard voice. 

**One would have thought that some 
unseen power had seized upon the woman. 
She trembled from head to foot, and then, 
as the doctor pointed to a chair, she 
seated herself, and in an instant became 
as rigid as a corpse. 

** The crowd around, witnesses of this 
strange sight, ignorant men but full of 
religious superstitions,crossed themselves; 
and 1 myself, ignerant then of so much as 
the name of mesmerism, commenced to 
tremble, thinking that Agatha was surely 
dead. 

‘“*The doctor approached the negress 
and, passing his haad with rapid move- 
ment before her face, said: 

***Are you there?’ 

‘**Yes, master.’ 

‘**Sir Thomas Hawerburch, can you 
see him ?” 

‘*The trembling re-commenced. ‘Yes, 
yes,’ she said, in half-suffocated tones; 
‘I see him!’ 

‘**Where is he?” 

‘**Up there—at the bottom of the cav- 
ern—dead!’ 

‘** Dead!’ said the doctor. ‘ How?’ 

** ¢ The spider—the spider-crab—oh!’ 

‘*Be calm!’ said the doctor, himself 
pale as death, ‘and describe it to us 
clearly.’ 

***The spider-crab is fastened to his 
throat! He is there—down below—under 
the rock—its claws all roundhim. Ah! 

‘**The doctor cast a look around him 
upon the crowd who stood there in a 
circle, each one’s eyes starting from his 
head; and I heard him mutter: 

‘** Horrible! horrible!’ 

** Then he went on: 

** *You still see him ?” 

*** T see him.’ 

‘**And the spider—is it large ?” 

‘** Oh, master, never have I seen one 
of such size, not even on the banks of the 


Mocaris, or in the Konanama jungle. It 
is as large as my own head!’ 
‘* There was a long silence, The peas- 


ants looked on, trembling from fright 
and with livid faces. The docter, alone, 
appeared calm. Having again passed his 
hands before the servant’s face, he went 
on: 

*** Agatha, tell us how death came to 
Sir Thomas.’ 

‘**He was bathing in the pool. The 
spider was behind bim and saw him. It 
was hungry, having fasted for a long 
time, and watched him as he stood up to 
his waist in the water. Suddenly it 
darted like lightning, and planted its 
claws around his neck. He cried out 
only once “Oh! Ob! My God!” Then 
it stung him and drew him away; he 
sank in the water and was dead. Then 
the spider came again, spun a web 
around him, and drew him gently, quite 
gently to the back of the cavern. Now 
it is all black again. I can see noth- 
ing.’ 

**The doctor, turning to me, asked: 
**¢Tgs it true, Frantz, that Sir Thomas 








was bathing ?” 





*** Yes, Cousin.’ I answered, almost too 
frightened to speak. 

***At what hour?” 

‘*** Four o’clock.’ 

**¢ Four o'clock! It was very warm at 
that time, was it not ? 

‘** Yes, Cousin, very warm.’ 

***T see it all,’ he cried, striking his 
forehead, ‘the monster could come out 
without fear.’ 

‘*He spoke some words unintelligible to 
all of us, and then, turning to the crowd 
of peasants: 

***My friends,’ he cried, ‘there is the 
cause of the avalanche of skeletons and 
dead animals—that which has frightened 
away all the visitors—which has ruined 
each one of you. It is the spider-crab! 
It is there—lying in wait for its prey 
within thecavern! whocan tell how many 
victims it has snared ?” 

** And ina sort of a fury he rushed out 
crying. 

*** Torches! bring torches !’ 

** The wood-cutters followed after him. 
Ten minutes later, two wagons, filled 
with fagots, were slowly mounting the 
hill. The procession of wood-cutters each 
with his ax upon his shoulder, followed 
through the black night. The doctor and 
I walked in front, leading our horses by 
the rein. From time to time we would 
hear the wheels grinding, and then the 
wagons, raised for a moment by the 
roughness of the road, would fall back 
with a heavy jolt into the well-worn 
ruts. 

‘* At the approach to the cavern, on the 
Chevreuil pasture, the procession came to 
a halt, the torches were lighted and we 
moved on toward the whirlpool. The 
clear water gliding over its rocky bed re- 
flected back the blue flames of the resin- 
ous torches whose rays illuminated the 
summits of the black fir-trees which bent 
over from the rock. 

‘**¢ We must unload here,’ said the doc- 
tor, and piled the wood at the mouth of 
the cavern. 

‘* Each man was soon at work, tho not 
without a feeling of half fear. The fayots 
were quickly pulled down from the 
wagons, some stakes were driven in at 
the head of the spring to keep back the 
water from entering the cave. 

‘* By midnight the cavern’s mouth was 
completely closed. The stream, impeded 
in its course, spread out to right and left 
over the veivety turf, but left the wood 
on the uppermost part of the pile perfect- 

y dry. Then Doctor Weber, seizing a 
torch, himself applieda light, The flame 
running from branch to branch with 
angry crackling, leaped up toward the 
sky, chasing before it dense clouds of 

moke, 

‘“‘It was a strange and weird sight. 
From the cavern there belched forth a 
thick black smoke, which as it made its 
exit was as quickly replaced by that from 
the burning pile. The wood-cutters stood 
around in a semicircle, silent, motionless, 
and with their eyes intently fixed upon 
the opening. I myself, tho trembling 
from head to foot with fear, was com- 
pletely fascinated, and could not with- 
draw my looks. 

‘* At the end of a quarter of an hour the 
dcctor exhibited signs of impatience, 
when suddenly a black object, with long 
crooked claws, appeared in the shadow 
of the cavern, and darted toward the 
opening. 

‘‘A general cry went up from all those 
around the pile. 

‘‘ The spider, driven back by the flames 
drew back into the cave, then, suffocated 
by the smoke, it again charged forward 
and leaped into the very center of the 
fire, its long claws shriveling up from the 
fearful heat. It was fully as large as a 
man’s head, and of a reddish violet color 
—one could have well imagined it a 
bladder filled with blood! 

“One of the wood-cutters, fearing to see 
it escape through the flames, hurled his 
hatchet toward it with such good aim that 
the fire was at once besprinkled with 
blood and almost extinguished. In an- 
other instant, however, the flames leapt 
up with renewed fury and the horrible 
insect was quickly consumed, 





‘* Such, Master Frantz, was the strange 


event which forever ruined the great rep- 
utation the Spinbrown Springs had so 
long enjoyed. I can vouch for all the 
facts which I have related, but as for fur- 
nisbing any explanation, that is beyond 
me: I will only suggest that it seems by 
no means impossible that insects and rep- 
tiles, submitted to the intense heat of cer- 
tain thermal springs, might thrive under 
the same conditions as those which are 
developed by the broiling climate of Af- 
rica or South America, and grow to fabu- 
lous siz>, 

‘‘However that might be, my tutor, fore- 
seeing the impossibility of reviving the 
popularity of the Spinbrown waters, sold 
his house again to Doctor Haselnoss, and 
returned to America with his negrese ser- 
vant and his collection of insects, I my- 
self was placed at school in Strasbourg, 
where I remained for several years, 

‘*In the grave political events which 
shortly followed the tragic incident was, 
before long, completely buried and for- 
gotten.” 

New York Crry. 
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DOWN upon the beach of sand, 

When the night's fierce storm was o’er, 
And the morning’s tender hand 

Touched with light the wreck-strewn shore, 
Fishers in their suits of gray 

Found her body where it lay 

Coid and lifeless on the shore. 


Beautiful was she, and fair: 
Pale as marble; and her hair 
Seemed like golden threads just spun 
From a summer noon-day sun ; 
And the curtains of her eyes 
Fastened down by fringe of gold 
Hid the tiny azure skies 
Underneath their velvet fold. 
Scarce a dozen summers old 
Was this little maid they found, 
Cold and lifeless on the ground. 


So the fishers sadly spread 

On the beach a ragged coat ; 
Laid upon it Beauty’s dead ; 
Lifted her into their boat. 
Tearfully, these fishers brown 
Rowed in silence to the town, 
Where the busy, bustling throng, 
Half in sorrow, half in song, 

On its way moves up and down. 


In the holy chapel! place, 

With a smile upon her face, 

Like an angel did she seem 

Smiling in a happy dream! 

Now the fishers hear the peal 

Ofthe solemn music stea! 

Through the chapel’s scented air ; 
Now with heavy hearts they kneel 
While the good priest lifts his prayer 
For their little maiden there. 


‘*God of Heaven, earth, and love, 
Look upon us from above 

In Thy mercy while we pray ! 

Doth a mother far away 

Long to see her child ag:in ? 

Heal, O God, her grief with love! 
Comfort with Thy blesséi grace 

All who miss this little face. 

Bless, O God, these fishermen ! 

Fill their hearts with love; and when 
They like this fair child shall sleep— 
When life’s rugged hill and steep 
Shall be climbed—we pray thee, take 
Them to Thee, for Jesus’ sake! 

For His sake, kind God. Amen.”’ 
Then the fishers said ** Amen !”’ 

’T was as if an angel stept 

In the chapel where she slept. 


When the service was dismissed, 
Came the fishers old, and kissed— 
Kissed her tenderly, and wept. 


She was laid beneath a tree 
Near the ever-sobbing sea, 
Where the birds in summer-time 
Sing and tell io saddest rhyme, 
How this little rose, unknown, 
On the ocean’s swelling wave 
To the sandy shore was blown: 
How the fishers came to weep, 
Ere they put forth on the deep, 
Here beside the little grave ! 
New YorK CITY. 
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AT the Choral Concert.—Mr. N.: “What's 
this— another solo?’’ Miss G.: Yes; 
do you prefer the: choruses?” Mr. 
N.: ‘Well, I don’t see the use in dribbling 
the music ont to usin solos, and duos, and 
trios, and quartets, when they can just as 
well let ’em all sing together, and get 








through with it!’’—Life. 
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HOW THE FAIRIES WERE RE- 
VENGED. 


A TRUE STORY. 





BY CHARLES H. LUGRIN, 


‘* A TRUE story about fairies; how can 
that be?” I think I hear some little reader 
say: ‘‘ There are no fairies, so how can a 
story about them be true?” Well, all I 
can say is that what I am going to tell 
really did happen; and when you have 
read it, you can decide for yourself how 
much the fairies had to do with it. 

There is a lovely river in the Province 
of New Brunswick called the ‘‘ Tobique.” 
It rises among the highest mountains in 
that part of America, and flows for about 
a hundred miles through the prettiest 
country that can be imagined. It is a fa- 
mous place for fishing, and in the winter- 
time the Indians go into the wilderness 
about its source and trap animals for 
their fur. If you climb one of the high- 
est peaks and look areund, you can see 
nothing but forest, with perhaps here and 
there a little lake or winding stream. A 
few summers agol spent a week on the 
head waters of the river, partly for the sake 
of the holiday, and partly to find out how 
much truth there was in the stories of 
gold mines, which had been told about 
some of the branches of the stream, Re- 
turning, I was lying in my canoe enjoy- 
ing the gentle motion as we sped down 
the little rapids, which every now and 
then break the smooth surface of the 
river, when my Indian guide startled me 
by asking a question. Why should I be 
startled at so small a thing? you ask. 
Why, because Tom would sit and paddle 
a canoe from morning till dark and never 
speak unless he was spoken to, and then 
would not use two words in replying if 
one would do, or any word at all if a grunt 
would suftice.. But he was a good canoe- 
man, honest as the sun, and knew every 
salmon and trout hole on the river, and 
those good qualities more than made up 
for his fondness for holding his tongue, 
which was, indeed, not altogether a bad 
quality. 1 had been telling him a lot of 
Indian legends during the day; for the 
young men among the Indians nowadays 
do not know many of the old stories 
which their ancestors handed down from 
generation to generation; and it was 
probably from a desire to add his share to 
the entertainment that he spoke to me of 
his own accord. 

‘* You know Won-e-jon-up?” he asked. 

**No; [ never heard of him. Who is 
Won-ejon-up?”’ I said. 

“Oh, him not a man; him a place,” 
was Tom’s answer. ‘ All same as fairies’ 
place.” Then, after a pause: ‘‘ Maybe 
what you call witches. Little people you 
no see, but can do everything.” 

Tom’s voice had a little quaver in it, as 
tho he was telling about something that 
was not to be lightly spoken of; so I 
turned to him and asked, somewhat con- 
temptuously : 

‘You don’t mean to say that you 
believe such stuff ?” 

‘* No, me don’t believe him, but all 
same me don’t know,” was the hesitating 
reply ; and then, as if the subject had 
grown too deep for words, Tom relapsed 
into silence and dipped his paddle with a 
stronger stroke, that seemed to make the 
canoe almost leap from the water. For 
about a mile we went along in silence, 
when I noticed that our speed began to 
slacken, the canoe was turned to the 
shore, and we swung around close to a 
low sandy beach. 

**This Won-e-jon-up,” said Tom. 

Of course I got up from my seat and 
stepped ashore, Tom following, and draw- 
ing the canoe up so as to prevent the 
current from carrying it away. There 
did not appear to be much to see; only a 
reddish bank with grass growing on the 
top and a gravely beach terminating in 
the sand upon which we had landed. I 
observed that Tom moved around very 
cautiously ; and when I advanced toward 
him, somewhat carelessly, he raised his 
hand with a gesture of warning, saying: 

** You look where you step.” 

I glanced down to the ground, and was 
surprised to see anumber of little piles 
of stones. In some of them there would 


less. I stooped to examine them and 
found that they were all shapes, some re- 
sembling animals, some not unlike men 
in outline, and all very much like a rude 
imitation of toys. The largest of them 
was considerably smaller than the palm 
ofmy hand. They were the color of a 
browned ginger-snap, about as thick and 
about as hard. Continuing my examina- 
tion, I went up to the bank, and there 
found hundreds of these little figures pro- 
jecting from the clay, some in process of 
formation, others fully formed. I asked 
Tom for an explanation. He told me that 
fairies lived in the woods near at hand 
and that they came here every night to 
make these odd figures, If we came 
back the next day, he said, we would fird 
them all finished and lying at the foot of 
the bank, and the next day they would be 
in one or the other of the little piles. 
When I laughed at the explanation, Tom 
grew quite indignant. 

** Mebbe you know more than all old 
Injun,” he said; ‘‘and mebbe again you 
don’t.” 

And he relapsed into his usual silence. 
Ido not know if he would have spoken 
again, but seeing me about to disturb one 
of the piles in order to get some of the 
best specimens, his loyalty got the better 
of his indignation, and he hastened to 
warn me, 

** Don’t touch the piles,” he said. 
** Make bad luck to do that.. Canoe mebbe 
sink, or hit rock or something.” 

**Is that so?” I asked. 

“Um,” was the reply. ‘Every old 
Injun on Point say so.” 

The Point is the place where the Indian 
village is. I respected Tom’s fears, se- 
lected my specimens from among those 
that had not been piled up, and we went 
on our way in safety. 

A year after this visit I was passing 
Won-e-jon-up in a canoe in which were 
three others besides myself; and we were 
heavily loaded with a camping outfit, 
We had made a splendid run without a 
guide, all of us being pretty good canoe- 
men. Being hungry, I suggested that we 
should stop, have a lunch, and see what 
the fairies had been doing; and so we 
went ashore. There were dozens of the 
little piles on the beach; but when I told 
the Indian’s warning my companions be- 
came very merry; and one of them,a 
very wise college professor, proceeded to 
show how little he cared for such super- 
stitions by kicking the majority of the 
piles into the water, at the same time 
giving what he called the scientific ex- 
planation of the peculiar formation and 
arrangement of the stones. It was no 
use to tell him that boatmen had been as 
rash as he, and had paid up for it before 
they reached Nictau-way-ick. He knew 
more than all the “old Injuns” put to- 
gether, and he kicked away to his heart’s 
content. An examination of our baskets 
revealed the fact that we had scarcely 
the materials for a lunch; and so we re- 
sumed our journey without, if the truth 
must be told, much fear of any evil 
results. 

You see, none of us believed in fairies; 
we were too big. It was growing 
late in the year; we had not been very 
well provided with eatables, depending 
upon what fish we could cetch for the 
principal part of our food; and so 
were anxious to reach the settlements 
before dark, as it was not safe to 
run our loaded canoe after dark. 
Somehow or another, after we left 
Won-e-jon-up, first one thing, and then 
another delayed us, until after sunset, 
when of a sudden a cold wind came sweep- 
ing up the river, carrying a heavy cloud 
of fog with it, and shutting out the last 
glimmer of the twilight. We could not 
see either shore, and could only judge 
where the channel was in the rapids by 
watching closely the set of the water. 
We went along all right for a time, and 
were just congratulating ourselves upon 
the probability of our getting to the set- 
tlement in safety, when as we entered a 
rapid, our canoe came toa stand. « 

Now a birch-bark canoe is not a thing you 
can use roughly. When it happens to catch 
upon a rock, it must be got off very 
gently or it may be badly broken, The 





be, I suppose, twenty pieces, in others 


in the stern of the canoe, laid down his 
paddle, the moment our craft stopped, 
and taking up what is called a “‘setting- 
pole,” a straight piece of wood about ten 
feet long, attempted, by pressing on the 
bottom of the stream, to lift us clear 
of the obstruction. It was no use; so I 
had to do the next best thing—jump out 
into the water, which took me up nearly 
to my armpits. I had hoped thus to 
lighten the canoe; but it was no use; it 
would not move and the stern man feel- 
ing the water coming in around his feet, 
called to the others to get out, and fol- 
lowed them himself. There-was no diffi- 
culty then in floating the canoe; but as we 
did not know the extent of the injury it 
had sustained, it was clearly not safe to 
goon, We stood for a moment, undecid- 
ed as to which was the shortest way to 
the shore, but after a little ascertained 
that the water shoaled more quickly to 
our right than in any other direction, so 
we went that way, holding on to the 
canoe, and were soon out of the water 
and upon a rocky beach. By this time it 
was about as dark as it could get. Some 
of us went in one direction and some in 
another to see what sort of a place we 
had landed on ; and the best conclusion 
we could come to, was that it was simply 
a pile of rocks, One of our company said 
he knew the place and that it was a high 
bar with deep water all around it, This 
was not encouraging ; but as we had to 
stop for the night, we might as well make 
the best of it; so we set out to hunt for 
dry wood to make a fire. Our search 
yielded nothing, and the only thing for 
us to do was to make the most of our ait- 
uation until daylight. So getting out 
our blankets we wrapped ourselves up in 
them, first making a very scanty supper 
on a few pieces of ‘‘ hardbread,” which 
were all we had left in the shape of cooked 
provisions. It was as wretched a night 
as will be readily imagined. Wet, hun- 
gry and cold, we had only our boots for 
pillows and the stones for a bed; and I 
need not tell how many points there are 
on the roundest stone, after you have 
slept on it an hour or two. 
I was the first to wake after it had be- 
come daylight; and my surprise may be 
judged, when I tell that I found we were 
not on an island or bar, but simply on a 
long point running out from a grassy 
bank, on which an infant might have 
rested in comfort, while only a rod away 
from this perfect camping ground was a 
pile of dry wood as big asa house. Ina 
few moments I had a fire going and some 
coffee made. Then I woke the others. A 
more surprised lot of people I have not 
seen since. 

** Well, I must say we are a stupid lot,” 
said the Professor; ‘‘ to lie all night in 


discomfort, with such a place up there to 
sleep on, and such wood for a fire.” 

We all agreed with him, and began to 
make excuses. I said that I was hungry, 
and that I never could think well when I 
wanted my supper. The man who said he 
knew the place said that he must have 
got turned around some way; for now he 
came to think of it, the place he meant 
was about ten miles up-river, and we had 
passed it during the afternoon. 

‘* Yes,” said one of the others, ‘‘ just 
before we came to the place where the 
little stones were piled up.” 

‘* That’s it,” said the boy of the party. 

‘* What’s it?” we asked, in unison. 

**Those stones. The Professor kicked 
them over, and this is how we have paid 
for his fun.” 

And as any explanation is better than 
none at all, and this was the least to our 
discredit, we concluded to attribute our 
misfortune to the fairies. 

It only remains to be told that our 
canoe was really not much injured, and 
that we mended it in a few minutes. So 
I don’t think the fairies were very cruel 
to us after all. 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA. 





A CALIFORNIA MUSTANG. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, 





THE other day a Kern County rancher 
telegraphed to the best horse-doctor in 
San Francisco: 


‘*Take the next train, come out to my 
farm, and do what you can for my mustang.” 
The doctor went, found an old saddle- 
horse, long past usefulness, in fact dying; 
and returned, wondering what made the 





professor, whose turn it had been to sit 


Others wondered too, until the story 
was one day told to a few friends who 
were visiting at the old ranch house, near 
the foot-hills, There is, perhaps, nothing 
in the affair which marks it as different 
from many occurences on the frontier, 
where homes are far apart, and where 
life itself may sometimes depend upon a 
saddle-horse’s speed and bottom. But, 
told as the rancher told it at his own 
table, it was a story that long clung to the 
memory. 

‘It was more than thirty years ago,” 
he said, ‘‘1 was eighteen years old, and 
had been away from home attending 
school. When I came back to the ranch 
in Kern, near the foot-hills, my mother 
came crying to the door to meet me. 

‘* My little sister was very ill. She was 
only six years old, my petand delight,and 
my mother was a widow. An eldersister 
was in Tuolumne teaching school; my 
brother, who managed the ranch, had 

gone to Stanislaus to buy sheep, and 
Motber and baby were alone. It was 

eight miles to the nearest village and 
stage station, from which place I had 
walked, reaching the house at dark. I 
went in and found little Mary uncon- 

scious; my mother could not tell what 
was the matter. I ran down to the pas- 
ture and called my colt, Major, the best 
horse lever owned. He came at once, 
and Isaddled him and rode off at a gallop. 
‘It was early winter, and rain had 
made the road heavy; cloudy all day, a 
drizzle began before I had been five min- 
utes in the saddle. I had neither whip nor 
spur. Now and then I spoke to Major, 
and he knew there was work before him. 

Two miles we went without a pause, the 
road dead. level, and so slippery that I 
could feel Major slide like a log on a frost- 
ed sidewalk; but he managed to keep his 
feet and resume his wild pace. He 

took the bit in his teeth and ran, snorting 
with excitement; for a year he had not 
been ridden, and his muscles were steel, 
his lungs like a steam engine. I let him 
walk for a few moments, then let him 
have his head again and again, until he 
swept into tne village in a tearing galop. 
‘**Not here,’ was the answer as I ham- 

mered at the doctor’s door. ‘Gone ten 
miles into the foot-hills to the old Bemont 
place.’ 

‘“* That was east, in a direct line, and 
three miles south was another village, 
where perhaps a doctor could be found. 
If not, it was but a few minutes lost, for 
another road could be taken to Bemont’s, 
‘** Again the wild pace under the cloud- 
ed sky and cold rain, thoughts of my 
lonely mother and little sister urging me 
toyet greater haste. The road was hard, 
with a thin coating of mud that spattered 
me from head to foot, and the wind blew 
sharply in my face. I lived over in mem- 
ory every scene of our lives, every word 
said to my sister, every act done in the 
past—her arms about my neck in thanks 
for somesimple gift; long days behind the 
plow, with her toddling feet in the fur- 
tow; a child asleep in the summer grass, a 
bunch of wild poppies in her chubby 
hand, the calico sun-bonnet tossed back 
from the curly head. Then I remember- 
ed that when I went away Mother wrote 
me that every day little Mary asked: 
‘ Won’t brother Tom come home to-night? 
I want to see brother Tom.’ 

‘* Well, I reached the village, and found 
that the doctor, who lived there, was 
sick himself. Nothing to do but to start 
for Bemont’s. Again the gallop, mo longer 
on level roads, but through rolling hills, 
and under a darkness that was Egyptian. 
We were descending into a hollow be- 
tween high hills. The road was narrow, 
dark, slippery, and the soft sound of fall- 
ing rain drowned the noise of wheels. 
Through a break in the eastern clouds, 
the stars shone out above the hill-crest. 
Suddenly, instantly, without a stroke of 
warning, there loomed up before me, 
dreadful as De Quincey’s ‘‘ Vision of 
Sudden Death,” a vast moving pile, six 
mules, a Carson wagon ore-laden to the 
brim,a sleepy driver nodding on his seat— 
and tearing into that mass of wood, iron, 
stone and animal life was a tired horse 
with a heart-sick rider. 

‘* Simultaneously jthe discovery came 





rancher so anxious about the animal. 


upon us all, The driver awoke with a 
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loud, affrighted cry, the snorting mules 
sprang back in a wild group; I heard 
whiffle-trees and harness snap, and a 
sudden flash of lightning lit up the dark 
hollow between the hills to the very feet 
of the frightened animals. Of myself I 
could do nothing, so narrow was the 
space between, so brief the time left for 
thought. But the instinct of the horse I 
‘rode was my salvation. On one side of 
the road was a shallow ditch, on the 
other a steep wall of rock. Major gath- 
ered himself up, and made a leap side- 
ways, screaming as he sprang, and we 
landed safely below, clearing by a few 
inches the tangled leaders and the great 
wheel of the ore-wagon. Wild with ter- 
ror still, Major began to run as he had 
not run before. He climbed the bank 
again, and resumed his tearing pace along 
the roadway, his long mane blown over 
my fage by the wind of his terrible flight. 

‘‘ That night in the village the teamster 
told his cronies that a ferocious looking 
Mexican highwayman had ridden down 
upon him, frightened his mules, and 
fired several shots as he galloped past. 
The sheriff heard the story and gathered 
up a posse of pioneers to look for Joaquin 
Murietta and his desperate gang, and for 
weeks the miners, up in the hills, sent a 
guard with their ore-wagons. 

‘*T reached Bemont’s in safety only to 
find that the doctor had returned to the 
valley by another road, and was already 
far past any chance of being overtaken; 
for the condition of my horse now be- 
gan to warn me that I must slack the 
head-long pace. I hired a rancher and 
sent him ona fresh horse after the doc- 
tor, whileI took the shortest way back, 
across the wide unfenced country. 

** When I reached home Mary had been 
deadan hour. No human power could 
have prolonged her life. She revived a 
little once, after I had gone, and asked 
if brother Tom had come home. 

*No one except myself ever rode 
Major again. I found it very hard to 
bear the thoughts of my little sister that 
came up when I was riding over the hills 
with the mustang, so I turned him loose 
in the pasture, and he never had saddle- 
mark but once since, tho I have had 
dozens of men come and offer to buy him 
atany price. It was a great ride we had 
—the longest and hardest gallop on record 
in this part of the country, and, tho I 
never said much about it, the horse had 
hi3 reputation. 

‘* When was he ridden again? It was 
about four years afterward when he was 
at his best. There came word from Ca- 
liente. that a Merced horse had beaten 
every mustang in the San Joaquin Valley. 
The boys along the Kern County cattle 
ranges fer twenty-five miles tried to beat 
the Merced mustang, but all that summer 
he swept the stakes at every sheep-shear- 
ing and rodeo. One day a dozen of them 
came for my mustang, and I Jent him for 
one race, to save the credit of the county. 
He dusted them all, and for months after 
horse-men came to see him and get him 
on the race-track; but I never let him go 
again. One time and another, I have 
been called a great many different kinds 
of a fool for letting the best horse in the 
valley rest in the pasture.” 

NILES, ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 
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PEBBLES. 
““Wuy do they call them fountain 
pens?’ ‘Oh, L suppose, because they are 


forever overflowing.’’—Puck. 


....HLastern man (in Western restaurant): 
““L see you have oysters on the bill of fare. 
Are they fresh?” Waiter: ‘‘ Yes, sah, jus’ 
out ob de can, sah.”’—New York Weekly. 


.-.“*Ma, bas Aunty got bees in eher 
mouth?” ‘*No; why do you ask?” ** ’Cause 
Captain Jones caught hold of her, and said 
he was going to take honey from her lips; 
and she said: ‘ Well, make haste.’”’—Ram’s 
Horn. 


«ee.Dignified Stranger (on railway train): 
“No, I am not traveling for my health. 1 
was a delegate to the Pan-American Con- 
gress.”” Enterprising Drummer: ‘That 
so? I’m in the hardware line myself.”’— 
New York Weekly. 


.--.“* This American practice of tipping 
is something frightful. Servants no longer 





seem to be content with small sums!” 
“How is that, your lordship?” ‘*A waiter 
at breakfast this morning actually asked 
me for my check?’’—Smith, Gray & Co.’s 
Monthly. 


....A Christian Scientist Club that has 
been reading ‘“‘She’’ for its moral, finds 
that its real meaning is to prove the Church 
spiritual triumphant, after the fiery trials 
of nearly 2,000 years. This will be interest- 
ing—probably surprising—to Rider Hag- 
gard, the author.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


.... The “ sassiety ’ papersof Missouri are 
on the verge of distraction over the recently 
discovered fact that the new governor eats 
pie with a knife. It certainly is a slow 
method, and not nearly so satisfactory as 
taking the allowance of pie in one’s good 
right hand while eating it.—Peoria Trans- 
cript. 


....A. Edward Smith: “ Dolyou know, 
my deah boy, it may soon be considered 
awfully English to be awfully Irish?” 
Clarence Avondale Brown: ‘‘ You don’t 
say!” A, Edward Smith: “ Ya-as. Schol- 
ars say that the Irish brogue is the purest 
and most correct pronunciation of Eng- 
lish.”—Puck. 


....He: Do you really think New York 
is wickeder than Chicago?’’ She (Chicago- 
ensis): ‘Yes; I really do.”” He: ‘‘And why, 
pray?” She: ‘*‘Well, for illustration, I’ve 
heard people in New York slander Chicago; 
but I never heard of anybody in Chicago 
doing the same thing.’’—Smith, Gray & 
Co’s Monthly. 


..-. Mrs. Freshly: “Is your husband as 
entertaining to you as he was before your 
marriage?” Mrs. Younger: “N-n-no, I 
can’t say that he is. George used to be one 
of the wittiest and most comical men I ever 
knew.” “ And he is notso amusing now?”’ 
“He is not so original. He brings the 
comic papers home and we read them to- 
gether now.’’—Chicago America. 


...'' Fannie,” he said, with wondrous 
tenderness, ‘“‘ would you be willing to leave 
your magnificent home and beautiful sur- 
roundings of more than Oriental luxury 
and tropical extravagance, and share my 
lot with me?”’ ‘* Yes, Algie,’”’ she murmur- 
ed; “‘ yes, a thousand times yes, if your lot 
isin’”——. P.S.—Foreign or domestic real 
estate men who desire to insert their busi- 
ness card in the above blank will please ap- 
ply early and avoid the rush.— Indianapolis 
Journal. 


.-..-A True Story.—Theday before Christ- 
mas, the wife of a professor in a certain col- 
lege in the suburbs of Boston, going about 
that city in the worst of bad walking, saw 
directly before her, as she was crossing the 
street, a blind man near the track of the 
electric cars,feeling his way carefully along, 
by means of his stick. A car under full 
headway was rapidly approaching. Anx- 
iously watching him,she perceived that the 
blind man was not conscious of his danger, 
and just at the last moment, making up her 
mind to a supreme effort, she dropped all 
her packages into the snow and slush, and, 
seizing him by the collar, pulled him back, 
just in time to see——the car, loaded with 
passengers, run off on the wrong switch, 
and to be confronted by an enraged switch- 
man who had only been trying to move the 
switch so as to send the car to Cambridge, 
instead of to some hundred other towns.— 
Evening Post. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











BURIED WORDS. 


The first sentence contains the word, the 
next sentence the word reversed, as War- 
saw, saw-raw. 

1. The school-mistress always has to rap 
“attention all!” when she commences to 
teach a class. 

2. John found a woodchuck in a kind of 
net, tapping away as if quite at home. 

3. Oh, Uncle Sam, add enough to tly 
Christmas money to get a beautiful present 
for Mother, will you? 

4. Who, do you suppose, will give Ned 
damage for the hurt to his horse? 

5. I found Bob binding together holly 
branches to take home for the Christmas 
tree, because it was not large enough. 

6. I’ve got on my pen a good ink, Bob, 
and I shall have no more trouble in writ- 
ing. 

7. 1 think that paper by Dr. Lamb on 
nettle-rash one of the best he has ever writ- 
ten. 

8. We do not see often noble endeavors 
for the amelioration of the Indian tribes. 

9. Kate said that ink leaked out of the 
apparently tight case, over her clothes. 








10. Grace says that she does not feel 
knitting to be a very monotonous kind of 
work when she can have some one read 
aloud to her. 

11. You will have to rap, perhaps, two or 
three times, for Sally is somewhat deaf and 
may not hear you. 

12. The old style of calling a certain kind 
of cloth “‘ rep” partakes of the fashionable 
changes, and we do not hear of it now by 
that name, 
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From 1 to 2, made pure. 

From 1 to 3, flashes in a storm. 

From 2 to 4, as to space. 

From 3 to 4, to be disunited. 

From 5 to 6, fruit lands, 

From 5 to 7, a believer that allis for the 
best. 

From 6 to 8, to fill with water. 

From 1 to 5, a game for children. 

From 2 to 6, performs acts. 

From 3 to 7, the kind. 

From 4 to 8, free from work. 
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SQUARE AND DIAGONAL. 
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Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 








in the ears, nervous headache, or 
neral prostration. will receive valuable informa- 
on by sending stamp to Ww. VN, 331 Lex- 





MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Fails. For more half acentury 
nv for superiority over all othars. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 








EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature ef 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 





Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
sneee Fifth Ave., | ear 
32d St. New York. 33d St. 
Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 








HOTELS. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
partof “The Ariington” is finer, and better than any 
hotel in the United States. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 














OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
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See it grow ! You won’t have to look back far. 


1877 was the year when Peardine 


started in to take charge of washing and cleaning. 


It was a 


new idea; people didn’t know about it; when they did find 


out, they were afraid of it. 
But look at it now. 


Every year has been a big advance 


on the year before — and 1890 a bigger advance than ever. 
It’s the biggest year, against the biggest opposition—smooth- 
— peddlers t@ fight against, cheap prices and poor 


quality, prize packages, imitations of all sorts. 


But Pearline 


started ahead and has kept there—and now it’s farther 


ahead than ever. 


A poor thing can’t grow like this. 
can't. Find out for yourself why Pear/ine grows. 
about it of some one who is using it. 


Beware of peddlers and imitations, 





A dangerous thing 
Ask 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggest or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


LOOKING BACKWARD OVER 1890. 
BY E. P, POWELL. 














LOOKING back over the -past year what 
are the lessons, for farmers? 1890 was a 
year of depression, of revolution and reso- 
lution. The men of the soil found them- 
selves not able to cope with circumstances, 
and win a reasonable competence from the 
land. Farm produce has brought for the 
first time in several years remunerative 
prices, but the price of farm lands has gove 
lower and lower, and it has been as hard 
for those who held mortgages as for those 
who carried them. The bulk of these are 
not held by large capitalists, but by men of 
limited income, and for the most part them- 
selves farmers, or dependent on prosperous 
agriculture. Hundreds of men have held 
- a few Western mortgages which paid for a 
time ten per cent, but now pay nothing. It 
is not just the time to endeavor to show to 
money-lenders the criminality of taking 
from borrowers a percent. that must in time 
exceed the ability to pay, and tend to upset 
safe investments and safe production. It 
is never our policy to be extortionate. The 
ten per cent Western mortgages have been 
unwise and unjust. Money is not worth over 
five per cent or six, and often less. The 
farmers paid more than twice as much as 
they ought to have done for capital to work 
with. This surplus, if retained and held as 
an investment, or used to pay on the face 
of the mortgages, would have enabled the 
farmers to have tided over the years of de- 
pression. It would have been millions to 
deduct from the present indebtedness. 
But just now the severest blow is on the 
money-lenders. Men of small means, for 
the most part, they cannot replace the sud- 
den subtraction from their income. Mean- 
while there has arisen a vigorous popular 
impulse in favor of direct taxation. Laws 
are strained to get at the capitalist, little as 
wellas big. The tax in New York State is 
placed directly on the face of a mortgage 
and not on the income from it. So it hap- 
pens that an honest man, holding a mort- 
gage which for five years has paid him 
nothing, is nevertheless paying a tax on it. 
This is injustice to be sure. No man should 
be compelled to pay tax on a piece of paper 
that represents his neighbor’s land, so long 
as that neighbor also pays a full tax on the 
sameland. But the drift of legislation is 
to get at the capitalist. It does get at the 
small capitalist, but not at the big one. 
What is to become of the Eastern farmers 
who hold mortgages is as important a ques- 
tion as what isto become of the Western 
farmers who are loaded under mortgages ? 

Depression in the prices of farm lands is 
not likely to continue; it is one of those re- 
actions which, so far, we have not been able 
to escape. But it is exceedingly trouble- 
some and destructive in many cases. It 
would not seem at first that the price of 
lands should largely affect average farm 
prosperity. But land is as truly a market- 
able affair as crops. A certain percentage 
of the people must each year be enabled to 
migrate, to keep up social life, and preveut 
stagnation. It isa law of Nature. Popula- 
tion muet always be in a flux. When East 
ern lands cannot be sold at all, and Western 
lands can only be bought under burdensome 
indebtedness, there is a fatal check to a 
large division of trade. Trade inlandsisas 
much a part of commerce as trade in stocks 
or provisions. Nor is it in the least degree 
true, as Mr. George asserts, that land values 
increase while all other values fluctuate. 
He tells us the owner may be an “ idiot or 
non-resident, yet the land advances in 
value, and of course in valuation by the gen- 
eral progress of improvements.”’ This is 
disproved with an emphasis by the fact that 
land values have gone down not only one- 
half during the last five years, but that it is 
absolutely thrown out of market in most 
sections as unsalable. It cannot be sold at 
any price. Yet in other respects it has not 
been an era of extraordinary depression. 

But 1890 was marked also by a vast revo- 
lution. This showed itself in a startling 
way in politics. The eleetion in November 
was anticipated by those who felt the popu- 
lar sentiment. Fealty to party is growing 
weaker year by year; but the farmirg 
classes do not easily revolt. When they do 
it is owing to a conviction that their own 
interests are being sacrificed by men in 
power. I donot believe that the vote of 
last November was meant as approval or 
disapproval of any party, but as a growing 
conviction that the farmer must look out 





for his own interest ; and his first method 
of declaring his intention to do so was to 
vote against the inside party. Thereis also, 
no doubt, a fixed opinion that high tariff 
means protection to somebody else than 
the farmer.. So much legislation has gone 
on for the last thirty years ; so much regu- 
lating and controlling of business affairs 
that we have statutes overlying statutes as 
thick as the leaves in autumn woods. Com- 
mon equity between individuals is at times 
evea illegal. States have tampered with 
private obligations, and made it unlawful 
to pay a lawful debt. We have a New York 
statute making it criminal to kill skunks 
in several counties. Green legislation on 
the whole is scarely less imperious than the 
riper law-making of adepts. We have too 
much of it. But the result has been to 
create a public sentiment that all ills, pub- 
lic and private, can be cured by legislation. 
Half a dozen Utopias are before the people 
with a large following, every one of them 
relying on laws to enforce theirideas. Bel- 
lamy’s Nationalism is most popular and 
most completely paternal; but it innocent- 
ly imagiues that because the people or State 
makes the laws legislation must be inno- 
cent of mischief. It aimsto reduce us all 
to a common level from which individual- 
ism shall be eliminated. It is no wonder 
that as part of the popular impulse our 
Farmers’ Associations also unanimously 
propose to save the world and the farmers 
by making more laws. The schedule of 
operations, or platforms, social and politi- 
cal, rest on more statutes. The most revo- 
lutionary schemes are proposed for the pur- 
pose of voting out disaster and voting in 
prosperity. This they will in due time dis- 
cover is impossible. Success will draw to 
their ranks charlatans who will ride into 
power, enact any called-for laws, and the 
end will be noone benefited but another set 
of legislators. We shall be compelled to 
study over again the battle of just one hun- 
dred years ago, when Jefferson, jealously 
guarding individuals right against paternal- 
ism, succeeded in establishing democratic 
principles. He wrote that that which was 
most to be feared was not the central Gov- 
ernment but State legislatures; but he saved 
the Republic from being wrecked on the 
rock of law-making. If ourfarmers must 
try an era of another sort, let them do so; 
but the re-action is certain. 

The remedy for our ills must come by 
studying our mistakes and correcting them. 
T cannot but believe that the one safe and 
sure life is that of the farmer; and if we 
have come into a period of depression there 
is a mistake in our methods. [ do not doubt 
but legislation has had something to do 
with our troubles; but that the cure is not 
more legislation, but less. A suit to enforce 
a statute covers from one to two or more 
years, and to save fifty dollars five hundred 
must be expended. The remedy for farm 
discontent and discomfort is first 6f all in 
emancipating ourselves from trade and com- 
merce to a large extent. Agriculture has 
of late been made to wait on middlemen, 
and so to suffer by all the disasters that 
come upon speculative trade, as well as by 
the willful oppressions of carriers, brokers 
and speculators. Is it impossible that we 
should reconstitute farm home life on the 
old basis to some extent? Can we not wisely 
undertake to do, at least to a degree insur- 
ing our independence, as our fathers did, 
that is make farm life self-centering and 
self-protective? Why shall we not once 
more undertake to raise and to manufac 
ture such a variety of products as shall 
make us free from the depressing influences 
of a vacillating market. I believe this can 
and must be done. Whether the change 
can be a complete one at once I do not un- 
dertake to say. But this is certain that I 
find my neighbors so dependent on what 
must be purchased, that large producers as 
they are, they would suffer, if not starve, if 
cut off from market. Not one in ten pro- 
ducers produce beyond three or four crops. 
These must first be turned into cash, and 
then supplies be bought for food and com- 
fort. Ten years ago | was working on this 
plan; but my potatoes, corn and oats so 
frequently failed to be remunerative that I 
was steadily out of pocket. I turned to the 
culture of a very large and varied assort- 
ment of crops, which not only make me sure 
of some crops each year for sale at remu- 
nerative figures, but which give me a very 
wide range of wholesome food products for 
home u3e. Agricultural Bureau has 
done wisely in turning to the encourage- 
ment of the production of such crops as 
honey, maple sugar, berries, grapes and 
sorghum. 

One half of all the farm produce of the 
country is wasted before, or in the process 
of consumption. It is a curious and painful 
fact that our native American farmers lose 
their grip, and fall out before the Germans, 


Dutch, Swedes and some otber nationalities. 
The cause is not hard to find. Our own 
boys are educated broadly and widely, ina 
cosmopolitan way, while the [rish boy has 
very little education at ail; but he has 
backbone and pluck and grit. But he lacks 
eduvation for fine work, and detests inves- 
tigation ; and he equally lacks training in 
the use of money and economy in the use 
of things. He works out the Yankee, but 
is soon outrooted himself. Then comes 
those Germans who are trained to the exact 
science of gardening and soil culture, and 
better yet to the careful use of what they 
get; and lo, the German stays. He comes 
to stay unless our poor education of his 
children or children’s children unfits them 
to do what he does well; then another 
change must take place. It is revolution 
and instability on our farms, not beeause 
farming does not pay, but because we do 
not know how to make it pay. I have 
studied this matter fully, and it has been 
very hard for me to be convinced that our 
education is the poorest in the world to 
make successful land cultivators. 

So we finally come back to the point I 
have tried to make clear in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and elsewhere, that we are handi 
capped by a false primary education. The 
young folk from our farms are not taught 
the art of farming;‘the art of the most 
skillful land culture. But with this defect 
comes the other that what ameaities and 
accomplishments they can secure are not 
adapted to farm life. Drawing and music 
should accompany manual culture with 
tools; and these should be balanced by in- 
struction in geology, chemistry and practi- 
cal horticulture. Our boys should be taught 
how to combine the beautiful with the use- 
fal, and with the morally good. When the 
right education is reached we shall not be 
bought out by any class of foreigners who 
demonstrate that with them farming is not 
a failure. 

But whatever else we do as land tillers 
we must not be led to conceive that we are 
the victims of despoilers, or that we can set 
ourselves right by legislation. There are 
men who would be glad to see free coinage 
as a panacea: Others curse money alto- 
gether, as the root of our evils. Another 
class see that all the hard-workers’ woes 
come from machinery. Another desires t> 
shift taxation so as to make it wholly 
direct. A chief in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has receatly writtea a wise article 
to show the great value of the anti- 
oleomargarine laws. Such men are bark- 
ing up the wrong three. Legislation 
attempting to forbid free manufacture of 
an honestly labeled article is useless and 
wrong. It happens that the production of 
these table products from fats, altho at first 
a disturbing element, is proving the enter- 
ing wedge of a great economic food produc- 
tion. We mayas well re-read history and 
find out what valuable consequences came 
from the laws of the last century that un- 
dertook to regulate the farmer’s use of his 
land. Invariably the legislation of this sort 
in the time of the Stuarts and the Georges 
worked mischief, and this is true to-day of 
nearly all that is undertaken by our legis- 
latures in the same direction. The great 
law underlying all legislation is that of 
Thomas Jefferson, reiterated by a later 
statesmanin this terse form: ‘“‘ The General 
Govérnment should do nothing for the State 
that the State can do for itself; and no 
Government should do anything for the in- 
dividual which he can do for himself.” 
Patriotism may foster menufactures; it 
may be wrested to the advantage of the 
trader: it never did anything but harm to 
the producer. That which we must ask is 
not more legislation but less; to let us 
alone, and free us from burdens and med- 
dlesome statutes. The depression of agri- 
culture arises from interference and a false 
education. 

We have certainly come to a crisis in the 
history of American farming. We sball 
have a revolution without doubt. The 
question now is whether we shall first waste 
a generation or even a few years more in 
trying to compel prosperity by a set of stat- 
utes, or will at once go to the bottom of 
the matter. 

CLINTON, N, Y. 


SOWING WEEDS. 


ON many farms there is great careless- 
ness shown in disposing of the seeds of 
weeds. In grain cleaning operations they 
are left around, or are thrown out with 
light grains; they will surely find their way 
into the fields to rob the soil. They ought 
to be swept up with the greatest care and 
be effectually destroyed. To sow weeds 
alosg with poorly cleaned seed-grain isa 
sort of folly no thinking man will be guilty 
of, And yet thereis a large amount of that 
kind of farming folly displayed every seed- 











THE TAMARIND OF THE SOUTH. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 





THE tamarind trees are natives of the 
tropics, but they are also grown in many of 
our Northern hot-houses, and even in orna- 
mental grounds as far north as Georgia. 
The best specimens grown in the United 
States are found in Florida and California, 
altho handsome specimens of the trees may 
be found in Louisiana. Until the terrible 
freeze of a few years ago, when all of the 
orange trees in the northern part of Florida 
were killed or badly injured, the tamarind 
trees around Tampa were very large and 
luxuriant bearers, producing fruit of an 
exceptionally fine quality. The frost, how- 
ever, killed many of the best trees and 
handicapped the others, so that they are 
just beginning to recover from the set- 
back. There is no doubt but this fruit 
could be made profitable in nearly all of 
the warm Southern States, for the_trees 
bear well when properly cultivated, and the 
fruit will keep long enough after picking 
to ship them to the most distant Northern 
market. 

The native place of the tamarind tree was 
in Eastern tropical Africa, from Abyssinia 
southward to the Zambesi, and in Southern 
Asia; but it is new naturalized in most 
tropical and semi-tropical countries. The 
fruits are raised in large quantities in the 
East and West Indies, and Mexico, Ja- 
maica and Brazil are all great exporters of 
the fruit. 

The tamarind tree (Tamarinidus indica) 
is a leguminous tree, which attains a hight 
in the tropical countries of seventy to 
eighty feet, with large, spreadisg branches. 
It bears elegant bright green leaves, with 
purplish or orange-veined flowers arranged 
in terminal clusters. The petals are yel- 
lowish or pinkish white, and variegated 
with red veins. The anthers and the stig- 
mas are sO arranged, curving away from 
the petals at their base and toward them at 
their apices, that the passage of an insect 
into the heart of the flower is obstructed. 

The fruits of the tree are inclosed in a 
hard, shelly bark, which keeps the acid, 
bitter taste from escaping. The juicy pulp 
contains sugar and various acids, such 
as citric and tartaric, and it is highly es- 
teemed in the warm countries as a laxative 
and a refrigerant. It is also good in bil- 
ious disorders, and for abating the thirst 
in fevers. In the Southern markets the 
fruits aredisplayed for sale just as they are 
taken from the tree; but they are usually 
sent North in a preserved state. 

To preserve the fruit for shipping or for 
the table, the outside pods are taken off, 
and the pulpy insides are placed in fruit or 
stone jars or casks in layers. Layers of 
powdered sugar are put in between each 
layer of fruit until the jar is full. Others 
place the fruit in the cask, and then 
pour boiling syrup over it, and head the 
cask up as soon as the syrup has cooled and 
hardened. In this way delicious preserves 
are made, and shipped to all parts of the 
country. 

Another way of preserving the fruit, 
commonly adopted in the East Indies, is to 
put it up without sugar. The shelly coat 
is removed, and the pulp and seeds are 
koeaded into a mass of coarse jelly. This 
pulpy mass is then put into jars and sealed 
up for transportation. 

The trees are easily propagated and cul- 
tivated. The best method of propogating 
thein is by‘cuttings, altho,they can be grown 
from seed. Whenthe pods burst open from 
three to seven small seeds will be found in 
litt'e cells, which will grow rapidly when 
put into good soil. 

The cultivation of the trees has not re- 
ceived much attention in this country, and 
very few trustworthy facts can be given 
Iu the tropics the trees growin a wild state, 
and the natives do not give much scientific 
cultivation to them. Under better cultiva- 
tion there is no doubt but the trees could 
‘be made to bear more and better fruits than 
they do nowin the Indies. As with all 
fruits the tamarinds improve very greatly 
in size, appearance and flavor when given 
proper attention. As soon as a cultivated 
tree is left to take care of itself it begins to 
degenerate; and in the course of a dozen 
years the fruits become comparatively 
small, bitter, and unpleasan$ to the taste. 

The tamarind trees of the South are bet- 
ter attended to, as a rule, than those in 
Jamaica, Mexico or Brazil; but there is 
room tor improvement even in the South- 
ern States. The wood of the trees is hard 
and handsome, making firm and durable 
timber. The trees themselves are valued 
in the South, not simply for their fruits 
and timber, but for their ornamental qual- 
ities. They make handsome ornamental 





tine all over the land. 





trees for private gardens, lanes, parks and 
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groves; and around many of the Southern 
homesteads old tamarind trees, planted 
before the War, may be found now. They 
are beautiful in their old age, and suggest 
mournful memories of the past, wheo an 
earlier generation planted them and en- 
joyed their cool shade on hot summer 
days. But the present generation can 
surpass the old by cultivating these trees, 
and making them profitable adjuncts to 
every fruit-grower’s farm. 
New York CIry. 
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THE AMENITIES OF GOOD NEIGH- 
BORHOOD. 


BY S. M. PALMER. 








THOSE liviog in agricultural districts are 
greatly restricted—sometimes more, some- 
times less—in their choice, and as to the 
number of their associates. Therefore this 
class especially should assiduously cultivate 
good neighborhood. Much less than those 
liviag iu villages and cities can they afford 
to be indifferent to, and still less at odds 
with the limited society within their reach. 

The attendance at county courts of farm- 
ers as jurors and witnesses, leads thoughtful 
and peace-loviaog citizens to greatly lameat 
the wrangles, feuds and quarrels leading 
to the expensive litigation they are obliged 
to become cognizant of. The old Chinese 
proverb “Win a cat and lose a cow” is 
frequently and forcibly brought to mind. 
Within half an hour I can drive to two par- 
ties engaged in very expensive, and not at 
all impossible ruinous law suits, 

‘*Blessed are the peacemakers”: would 
there were more mature, wise, efficient men 
throughout the country engaged in practic- 
ing this glorious teaching of our Saviour. 

It is often only the lack of a ‘‘soft answer” 
or a prudent; and generous daysman to act 
between exasperated parties that prevents 
reconciliation. 

All neighbors should strenuously endeav 
or to keep the peace—that is, take care of 
their stock, build their full share of division 
fences, and when accidental trespass hap- 
pens be generous and not too exacting, re- 
membering that they themselves are ex 
posed to like accidents. Nevertheless there 
will be those who are careless, and not sel- 
dom somewhat ugly. These are a great 
means of grace, to put the matter very 
softly, but it is surprising what great for- 
bearance and long-suffering can do with 
even these. 

Now having gone to this length of chain, 
I wish somebody would tell me what to do 
in case disagreeable adjoining parties will 
submit to none of theseinfluences? 

I can see of no wy after long forbearance 
but to hail them before the courts. It is 
doubtless fortunate that litigation is very 
costly, otherwise our courts of law would 
have to bedoubledor trebled, Eadurance, 
patience, submission to injustice I have 
sometimes found to be beneficial when 
forced upon me against my sense of justice 
** Charity beareth all things 
Charity never faileth.”” Endurance ceaseth 
to be a virtue, at length; but few of us err 
in this respect—the danger is immensely 
the other way. 

** Patience is that virtue which qualifieth 
us to bear all conditions, and all events, by 
God’s disposal incident to us, with such 
apprehensions and persuasions of mind, 
such dispositions and affections of heart, 
such external deportments and practices of 
this life, as God requireth and good reason 
directeth.”’ 

** There is to be a patience in combative- 
ness. Thereis to be a patience in destruct- 
iveness. There is a patience which belongs 
to conscientiousness. There is a patience 
which belongs to hope. Thereis a patience 
which belongs to love.” 

MATAMORAS, PENN. 
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WINTER WORK IN THE WOODS. 


BY FRANCIS SANDERSON, 











Most of the timber cut by farmers for 
fire-xood and for market is cut during the 
winter season. They have more leisure then, 
and it is good work for a cold day too. 

Before tne steam threshers became so com- 
mou, and got cut the grain so rapidly, the 
old-time flail was the principal tool used 
during the inclement days of winter. The 
ax and the cross-cut saw are the tools that 
are now mostly used. A farm with a fine 
wood lot upon it is worth a great deal 
more than one without. Timber that 
is fit for building, and for manufac- 
turing purposes, is becoming every year 
more valuable. Ash, hickory, white oak, 
chestnut and maple is worth too much to be 
cut down by the ax and made up into fire- 
wooed or posts. Use the cross-cut saw in- 
stead, and the work is done more expedi- 








tiously. And there is also a great saving 
of timber. Such a saw may be had for 
$5.00, and if properly cared for will last a 
lifetime. After using it should be rubbed 
over with a little sweet oil, using a woolen 
rag, and then tied up at both ends to a nar- 
row board—to keep it from bending—and 
put in a dry place. 

Forall the rougher parts of the forest 
work the ax must be used. Every wood- 
cutter knows the importance of having a 
good, keen, thin bladed ax to do the prin- 
cipal cutting; but for opening out the wood 
a larger and heavier ax must be used along 
with anot too heavy maul and long, thin, 
steel wedges. 

Good fire-wood can be obtained from 
trimming up the trees when the branches 
are too low, and culling out the dead and 
fallen timber. The wheelwright stuff— 
white oak aad hickory—the wood most in 
demand. A few trees of each kind should 
be cut and sent to the saw-mill and made 
into inch and two ioch plank and 2x4 scant- 
ling. After the timber is sawed, it must be 
piled away uaoder cover, with laths bevweeu, 
so that the woud may dry out properly, and 
not warp. With such timber carefully sea- 
soned the wagons, carts, barrows and many 
other implements may be repaired at home 
during rough and inclement days. Carpen- 
ters wili giadly work at sach j)bs for less 
toan the regular wages—and the farmer can 
be of service too—if at all handy with the 
ax. Posts .for fencing should be six feet 
long. They are best seasoned by being piled 
up cross-ways 1n the woods, so that the air 
may pass in and around them. Bean pols 
should be gotten when cutting the firewood. 
Mauy branches there are that need but little 
trimming to muke fine poles. A good bean 
pole of oak, or cedar, is worth from two to 
three cents each,jJand when several hundred 
poles are required it is an item thatshvould 
be looked after. 

Old walnucs trees past their growth may 
be cut down, and their butts sawed up into 
inch boards, and laid carefully away under 
cover to season. After seasoning for a year 
or more, they may be used for ornamenting 
the house. The writer has a large number 
of book shelves made from walnut that 
grew upon the place, and also an ash 
waiuscoting around the dining-room. After 
such timber is nicely rubbed duwo with 
coarse and fine sand-paper, and then rubbed 
over with boiled oil, the grain of the wood 
shows beautifully. Both of these home im 
provements cost bat little, because the farm 
furnished the material, and the work was 
done in the winter season, when prices were 
cheap. If the material had to be bought it 
would ia all likelihood not have been done. 

Immense quantities of all our most valu- 
abie woods are being bought up in many 
sections of this State at very low prices and 
shipped to Europe. We should, whenever 
possible, use such wood to adorn and make 
cheerful ourown country homes. 


ARLINGTON, BALTIMORE Co., MD. 
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DIEHL WHEAT. 


THIs variety of wheat was io its’ day very 
popular. It is a white wheat, with rather 
short, stiff straw, a square head and plump 
berry. \l.ike most white wheats it is not 
considered quite as hardy as the larger 
strawed red varieties. It is a very starchy 
wheat, and it had the misfortune to be in 
troduced just at the time when improved 
flouring processes made the millers all 
anxious to get longer red wheats that con- 
tained a larger proportion of gluten. It is 
now found that a mixture of red and white 
wheat makes more and better flour than 
eitheralone. It is not likely that Diehl ex 
cept for seed will ever sell so much higher 
than other wheat, as it used to do; but it 
may be profitably sown on land naturally 
well drained and rich. On such land its 
stiff straw and large, square heads make a 
fine appearance at harvest time. When 
Diehl wheat was first introduced some 
farmers grew forty-two bushels per acre, 
the variety vutyielding under favorable 


conditions any other in the same neighbor- 
hood. Itis especially ay BO to very rich 
land, as its straw seldom lodges or rusts.— 
American Cultivator. 














; Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houten Cocon 


“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


> Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. 
"sa a db ot he bd de be bene 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 





That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 


new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 


LQWON, Mass. 
1,000 


2.900 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stamp for full Descriptive Catalogues, Illus- 
trated ‘ddres = WS. LITTL 
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Commercial Nurseries. ROCHESTER,N.Y. 












C INIA ERS 


R.B.CHAFFIN’ & CO. RICHMONDYA. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Y are ou; Tr to haveitonsale. Ask for it. 
D. S. BERGER, Prop. 
233 North bf mei 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 











OMPSON’S EYE WATER is a care- 
fully prepared Physician’s prescription. If the di- 
rections are followed it will never fail. 

Jno. L,. Thompson, Sons & Ce., Troy, B. Y. 
Established 179. 


CRATEFUL—OOMFORTINC. 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application < the fine proper- 
ties of weil-selected Cocoa. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tab es with a bdieses y flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating arouse us ready toat- 
tack wherever there isa weak point. We may es. 
cape many afatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made paw f with boiling water or milk. one only 
in Ni ete tins, ‘a Grocers, labelled thu 
JAM & CO., Homeopathic Chem- 

“la London, Englan 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 





WITH yf ap wen COMMUNICATION 


Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 
coral Permenten PREVENTS MALARIA. The _— 
bec 8. S. Co. also dispatch highest class passenge 
steamers very fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the 
prtnetor’ West India Islands, affording a charming 
ropical trip at a cost of about four dollars per day. 
For all parmemiogs ¢ appl ‘a 


ec’y, bec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SO S. 261 Broadway. y, Mow York. 


Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO.. 
3 Brosdway 


CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York pa Al Sa aad and alternate 


From Boston every SATURDAY. 

Cabin passage $40 and upward, according toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, $55. ‘Steerage passengers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 


New York. 











“The Falls of Niagara” 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TayLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe ts, ARNER, 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. Gent te on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fi 
oO. W. RUGGLES, 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Falls Route," 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














A SPECIAL AND SELECT EXCURSION 
of Clergymen and Laymen to 


EGYPT 4x» 
PALESTINE, 


under the arrangements of 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
Will leave New York Feb. 18th and March 11th, 
Illustrated descriptive programme and futher 
particulars may be obtained of tbe organizers, 
Rev. KITTREDGE WHEELER; Hartford, Conn.,and 
Rey. R.B HULL D,D., 448 9th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





1c NGSUN 


Rist 


STOVE POLISH. 


r Beauty plish, 
tiness, Derability and Cheapness, Uneaualled. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 








One Month, $0,30| Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years 87.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years $8.50 


One Year, $3.00 /| Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing “to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 


ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The rirst neading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The ¥irst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed tt. 

The former price of these books has been for “ TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. W 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 


exhausted. 
The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
setailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid 


35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to haye a mccommodated of the paper 
sent toa ek a | by send- 


ee oe Poreia like the paper samt 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





January 22, 1891. 
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POWDER 


Absoiutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


H. H. BABCOCK CoO. 


FINE CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Including Victorias, Cabriolets, Rockaways, Sur- 
reys, pot agons, Road Wagons, Buckboards 
T wo-wheelers. Pony Carts, etc. 

Address, for Illustrated Catal ogue, 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 
216 Factory St., Watertown, N. Y. 
N, Y, City Salesrooms, 408-412 Broome St. 


ST EINWAY 


’ DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
pvaenee Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Med A the Society of Arts for 
66 ae Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 














The 
Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years. 
It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements 
to what will always be 
the true model of a 


Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 

STRIKING MARE. CLOCKS. 

383 Washineten, 
170 cet tat 





den tatae, New York. 


AB. RE.L.SHAW, 


om. I, APPLIN * co. 


pustits 


27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 













Cireular 
RESSES 
JOSEPH WATSON, 


Amateur Printers 
26 Murray 8t.,N. Y. City- Guide Book, 15 cents. 
provements Be ope. rate a. & .Eeamine. 


risinade Yih cies 
Sart 4 Dart of the coun phd 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


INSURANCE 


Cash Capital, 


Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Fire,) 
Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Inland,) 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Fire,) 


Other Claims, - ; ‘ ; 
Net Surplus, 


Total Assets. 


Sixty-six Million Two 


A. C. BAYNE, Secretary. 


AE TNA 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
On the Thirty-First Day of December, 1890. 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Inland,) 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-TWO YEARS, 


one Thousand Dollars 


J. GOODNOW, President. 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, WM. H. KING, Ass’t Secretaries. 


CONDITION OF THE 


COMPANY, 


$4,000,000 
- 2,288,020 50 
25,917 48 
207,314 21 

7,177 81 
86,290 62 
3,842,776 42 





$10,457,497 04 


Hundred and Seventy- 


WM. B, CLARK, Vice-Pres't. 








ESTERBRGOR 


SENS 





26 JOHN ST., N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 





A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


com ane aaraaee 


ern iti ines ah 
( AT Whit? 


: a . 


+ teal 








Bakin 
address, THE GREAT aM AMER ry N TEA 
..81 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $i0! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
—— Farmers’ Scale. . 3.00 
ers, do your own Repairs. 
worme 2 ‘and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
PAICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, IIL 


FA RGO’S 82.50 
~. DIES’ BOOTS 
mot be equalled for 
Gurability. s and style 
at the price 
dealer 


















to ns for descriptive list 
and directions for ob- 
ta the oes. A 
Pocket Mirror will be 
sent to each inquirer. 
C:H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St. -» Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 








Yard 
Epeseem, Street Washers, 


Works: Founsea is 1 83% 
wa. 





nna, Austria, 
Centennial Exhibition 





vw pee S EVE WATER is a fally 
ey a wR, It the directions 


follo it will never 
BY “T hg Song & Ce., Troy, N. Y. 
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WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE. COR. WEST i6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





vo. L. Dowp’s HEALTH EXERCISER. 





(TRADE MARK.) 





eee Doll 24 0 Ft 





CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 


and full information, or address 
W. A. .THRALL, 








Gen’1Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago&North-WesternR’y 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
New Insurance et ~~ - 


written....... $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
bs amount 

nsuran 
force Dec.31st.25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 35,396,462 50 


GEO. H. pea i President. 


C. P. FRALEIGHe Secre 
WHEELWRIGHT, 4 ‘Assistant 
- STARDEN, 4 Actuary. 


The two m ar plans of of LIFE PESOS ANCE 
are the CON I CAT RM POLICY which 
to the insured the test , pee bie amount o in 
Sematey in the event of death, at the lowest ible 
try sent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
OME POLICY which embraces every valuabie fea- 
ture of investment urance, and which in the 
event of overtaking the insured may be 
eat SECURITY FOR A LOAN, 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof. 
in geeseeaees with the terms and conditions of these 
polic 


GOOD AGENTS, B. desiring to represent the Com- 
pny, are invited to ress J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intendent of yr tg + = ome Office. 
In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in torce..$79,000,000 




















LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of morta:ity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


STATE MUTUAL 

Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


Saunaey lot, 1008 “8h058-30¢ 48 


Ass 
LIA TLIGiES 

SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... 
Cash surrender val stated in every and 
tod DY the Massachussetts’ "Noo Porfelcare 


ay 
"HRW YORE Q°TUELR ECE 


r OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1889. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 











uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

January, 1889..........0000 ssccecccscccsecs 1,886,134 87 

Total Marine Premiums,.........cec00s+ $5,502,764 27 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1889, to 3lst December, 1889,.....se0cee-.-. $4,144,943 
Losses paid during the same 

period + $2,553,646 44 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,064,400 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estimated at......cccccccccccesssseccccesees 1,024, 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,452,900 24 
Cash in Bank ecescess 271,871 





AMOUNL, ,occccccece++-secess $12,107,576 24 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN N. DENTON VEY ONES, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLO 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE B 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRE NCE TURNURE, 

ENJAMIN H. F WALDRON P;. OWN, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W 
WILL: GROOT, ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM H.WEBB,' THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURS Y. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEO! ORGE BLISS, GUSTA AMSIN 
Sonn b. HEWLETT. WILLIAM G H. OADLEY 
CHAR 42 B'BURDETT, JOSEPH 4G earths: 

MARSHALL, VERNON H 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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